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FOREWORD 


The addresses in this volume cover a wide range of information concerning the 
problems confronting Pan Americanism. Delivered at a conference held under 
the auspices of the Inter-American Center of The George Washington University, 
they represent the opinions of a group of men thoroughly familiar with the 
desirability of inter-American cooperation. The Conference of December 6, 7, 
and 8, 1937, convened in the Auditorium of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
Jnited States, was the first of a series scheduled to be held annually. It is hoped 
by the officers of The George Washington University that this volume will prove 
both interesting and instructive and that, if further information is desired as to 
subject matter, readers will correspond with the Director of the Inter-American 
Center, 


| The Inter-American Center is able, because of its location in the National 
Capital, to promote and foster conterences, publications, and studies which profit 
especially by the resources of the Federal Government, the Library of Congress, 
the Pan American Union, and the various embassies and legations. The Center 
takes advantage of these manifold opportunities, not only by facilitating the 
offering of regularly constituted Courses and special lectures, but also by encour- 


agi irected researc i i і i 
Bing directed rese arch and scholarly and informational works in the broad field 
of inter-American relations, 


The Center further aims to facilitate the interchange of university students and 


Drofess q н a x a ix za B : 
Protessors and to promote closer cooperation in historical, bibliographical, economic, 


educational, legal, political, 


scientific, philosophical, artistic, and literary matters. 
Besides the annual series of r 


А neetings on matters of common interest to the citizens 
ot the Americas, the Center holds at least one yearly round-table conference open 
by Invitation to selected groups of specialists. 

" these varied ways the Director and members of the Council of the Inter- 
American Center hope to bring about closer academic, commercial, and cultural 
relationships with students, scholars, men of affairs, and educational institutions 
ч the other Americas and with those persons in the United States who wish to 
obtain a broader understanding of, and a keener insight into, the history, social 
and political institutions, economic life, thought, and culture of the Americas. 


GEORGE HOWLAND Cox, Director 
July 1, 1938. 
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THE GREETINGS OF THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


by Стоүр Heck Marvin 


It is my privilege, as President of The George Washington University, and on 
behalf of its governing board and its faculties, to greet you and express our 
Appreciation of your fine interest in this Conference on "Pan Americanism—Its 
Justification and Its Future". At the outset I want to thank those who have 
ent messages wishing us success in these meetings. There have been several 
hundred of these, expressing interest and conveying congratulations. Tonight's 
агде and enthusiastic assembly is further demonstration that such a conference 
$ justified. Such manifestation of interest and feeling attests that this subject 
nerits, now and for the future, the most serious and thoughtful consideration. 

Months of preparation lie behind the convening of this Pan American Confer- 
nce, and I take this opportunity of thanking the Director of the Inter-American 
enter, George Howland Cox, the University Advisory Council, those appear- 
ng on the programs, and the many who have counseled with us, for what has 
een accomplished to make these sessions of the next two days possible. The 
lesire for a more complete understanding of the ways of the nations of the 
Vestern Hemisphere is the compelling motive in our coming together. The suc- 


ess of the Montevideo Conference of 1933 and the Buenos Aires Conference of 
936 clearly pointe 


d to the need for such a meeting as ours. But, aside from the 
ncentives, the pro 


posal that a university should take upon itself the assembling of 
Eroup of persons to listen to and discuss problems which the American govern- 


nents have debated required reflection and deliberation. 
During the 


uch as our I 
tudies of 
r whethe 
meric 
sted, 


months when we were asking ourselves whether a university unit 
nter-American Center should confine its activities merely to the 
affairs of those nations lying between the Hudson Bay and Patagonia, 
r it should enlarge its scope and, in cooperation with the citizens of the 
an nations, frankly and freely discuss common problems, one thought per- 
9, and that thought was: Is not the public entitled to state its opinion on 
1€ Important issues of Inter-Americanism? And is not a university an appro- 
nate agency to facilitate such expression of opinion? 

With this thought in m 
‘om whom we sought co 
ere in Washing 
nter for the 
> join w 


ind, and with the encouragement of the many persons 
unsel, the idea of this meeting took form, and tonight, 
ton in the District of Columbia, the city which always has been a 
Promotion of the ideal of Pan Americanism, you have been invited 
П with us in making known to the peoples of the republics of this hemisphere 
at from them we seek counsel and advice on ways and means for furthering 
lat American accord which is essential to the peace, the welfare, and the happi- 


'ss of mankind in the New World. 


t was a sense of the growing importance of inter-American relations that 


used The “заява Washington University some ten years ago to give its atten- 
n to the organization ot 
Merican Studies, 
у and today, 
Stitutions a; 


a department devoting its entire time to inter- 
In 1932 the department became a separate unit of the Univer- 
known as the Inter-American Center, is offering its services to 
and men interested in fields of education and culture, trade and 


ance, news and communications, law and political relations, as they affect our 
veral nations. 


; At present an intimate Study of the universities and colleges of 
itin America is 


being undertaken by the Center in order that our own students 
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may know of the facilities for higher learning in the countries south of the Rio 
Grande. Meanwhile, studies in the languages and literatures, in the geology, 
geography, and history, in the anthropology and biology of this hemisphere are 
offered by The George Washington University, as are specialized courses in 
commerce and finance describing the development and problems of Canada on 
our north and of the Latin American nations who are our neighbors to the south. 
Development of a schedule of intensive studies in business relations and of news 
sources and dissemination is under way, as are plans for future conferences on 
certain specific and clearly defined phases of inter-American relationships. 


* * * 


Seemingly nowhere in the world today, except in the twenty-one American 
republics, is there relief from the ever-haunting fear of war. Opportunities fof 
arbitration and mediation of controversial problems are being cast aside ton 
armed aggression in the Old World. Suspicion and hatred have increased until 
common understanding has faded into the background. Yet, on this side of the 
Atlantic Ocean and on this side of the Pacific, our peoples, numbering more than 
250,000,000, refuse, when inter-American issues arise, to be thrown oft balances 
Instead of resorting to armed aggression they hand the troublesome situations tă 
a tribunal for adjustment. May we not hope, therefore, that these 250,000,008 
peace-loving Americans, ever trying better to understand one another, will stand 
shoulder to shoulder, firmly and for all time, advising the remainder of the world 
that peace must be respected in the New World, and that every man, woman, and 
child therein must be allowed to live undisturbed, and free to enjoy what indi 
vidual effort provides. 

It has been said that the cultures of North and South America are disparat 
because they flow from different Old World sources. Generally speaking, if 4 
true, the institutions and thought of the United States and Canada are extensio® 
of British traditions, while Mexico and the Caribbean countries, Central an 
South America, derive their language and philosophy mainly from Hispani 
origins. But I wonder if the cultural contrast between the two continents of dr 
New World may not be exaggerated through this oversimplification of historic 
background. The New World, after all, is no longer new. We have, throw 
several centuries of sturdy experience, built traditions of our own. By the e 
of the nineteenth century, I believe no one could say that Latin American cultuf 
was derivative from, or even broadly similar to, that of old Spain and Рог | 
Likewise, one would hesitate to say that thought and civilization in the Unit 
States for the past several generations have been of British quality. Етег# 
nearly a century ago said: “We will walk on our own feet; we will work Ж 
our own hands; we will speak our own minds.” And that is what we through 
the Western Hemisphere have done. Nor is this to be regarded as a boast M 
we have turned our backs upon Europe and the rest of the civilized world. 1 
simply that through experience we have developed our own traditions in Y 
Western Hemisphere. 

Are these traditions different or dissimilar because the peoples of Not 
and of South America originally left different parts of Europe to come here? 
there not a common quality in the various experiences and institutions of 
Western nations? If I were to name that one thing which the New World M 
tures have in common, it would be the painful emergence, through bitter stru 
of republican forms of government that maintain the democratic tradition. 
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What are the broadly similar experiences of the nations of the New World 
Which have developed this common love for democracy? 

We are isolated from those lands bent upon tearing themselves asunder. We 
lave had no experience of, and need not participate in, the so-called struggle for 
а place in the sun”. We have no need to help create or to maintain nations to 
act as buffer states for us. Our isolation, as things now stand, keeps greedy 
lands from grasping for our controls. 

Coupled with this isolation, the gods have favored the twenty-one American 
republics and Canada with a wide diversity of climate and resources which en- 
ables most of us to support ourselves with a balanced national order. At least, 
‘ven under the modern demands of life, our nations could arrange to be eco- 
homically self-sufficient, should that be necessary. 
| The common conquest of the írontier has placed upon our peoples a special 
mprint—we are freedom-loving and inventive because we have had to wrestle 
vith natural elements in order to exist. One of our distinguished historians has 
"Xpressed the thought thus: “American social development has been continually 


ginning over again on the frontier. This perennial rebirth, this f of 


American life, this frontier expansion with its new opportunities, its continuous 
ouch with the simplicity of primitive society, furnishes the focus dominating the 
American character. . . . The very fact of the wilderness appealed to men as a 
‘air, blank page on which to write a new chapter in the story of man's struggle 
ог a higher type of society." All of our peoples are so trained by our common 
Xperiences with the back countrv. 

Immigration brought to our countries just that type of individual who found 
nankind's progress toward 
lowly in the Old World. Our common experience is one of daring, fortitude, 
ind inventiveness, one that is 


а more independent and richer life progressing too 


impatient with governmental inter! 
ression. We are born freemen and 


ce or ор- 
are willing to pay whatever price may be 
lecessary for the maintenance of our birthright. Our ancestors who settled the 
ew continents fought wars of independence and liberation in order that our 
Western institutions might be free. 

But it is not the past alone that brings us together. Present problems, some 
vorked out by the individual spirit of our several countries, others solved by 
ommon counsel and combined effort, will continue to cause our destinies to flow 
Ogether, moving in the same direction, and in the same large tradition. For 
'xample, eac 


h of our nations is largely the result of strong peoples settling a new 
and, 


. and such settlement and its attending problems continue to this very day. 
l'he Indian problem*is common to all of us: How shall we meet the Indian 
ulture with Our$, $0 as to save the most valuable elements of each? Again, the 
levelopment and conservation of natural resources as well as the development of 
narkets for raw materials command the attention of all of us. The development 


] i 4 i 
f industry and the building of lines of transport have caused our nations to 
ounsel together. 
eeship of 
lave 
Within the next few decades our nations, because of their very economic and 
0 `2 : i 
itical and geographic situations, may be called upon to preserve the ideal of 
юри]; ; i і | | 
pular government and its attending social implications for the remainder of 
he world. 


In short, the problems attending upon the acceptance of trus- 
new and fruitful lands have given us common understandings, for we 
had to meet similar situations as entrepreneurs and as citizens. 


In the collapse of civilizations in the past there has always been some 
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region where the seeds of understanding and culture were stored until such time 


as they could once more be planted in appropriate social soil. You will recall 
that during the disorders in Western Europe which ushered in the so-called 
Middle Ages there was a preservation of the accumulation of the best thought of 
the earlier ages in the libraries at Alexandria and on the housetops о! Bagdad. 
Later, Greek culture found its way to Europe by way of the Straits of Gibraltar; 
Southern Spain, Mona, and then through Florence. 

With the turning back of the clock of experience as a 
Europe and in Asia today, there seems to be presaged a new ег 
gression. Only in our peaceful nations, where our people are developing thé 
state as a servant and not as a master, will be found 
cultural values that have set the best standards for the 
civilization. Our peoples, and hence our nations, seem 
a role—and this not by accident, unless the peculiar commor 
the New World placed us be called accidental. 

These characteristics, heritages, or whatever we wou 
mentioned have fostered certain American attitudes that 
servers of the best in modern culture. Out of our Western experience we hast 
found it expedient and worth-while to develop republican forms ot government 
Our governments have always maintained in the law of the land that they af 
based upon the approval of the citizens, duly represented, with the rights of thé 
individual safeguarded by fixed constitutional limitations. We all have gover 


political expedient id 
a of social retro? 


an abiding-place tor the 
development of Westem 
peculiarly fitted for such 
1 situation in which 


ld style them, that I havé 
will make us the сой 


ments of law. 

Our peoples all have the democratic ideal—the hope of inc reasing the shaft 
of all in the material and spiritual fruits of human progress. We are awar 
that this ideal has not always been attained, but, on the other hand, we mos 
certainly have not set up by law social or economic forms that would prohibi 
such attainment. We have fostered, in a larger measure than has ever bed 
known, individual self-respect. We have with blood established the concepti&f 
that the state exists to serve man, and have repudiated again and again that ma 
exists only to serve the state. 

And further, there has been developed in this hemisphere a technique 0 
cooperation unknown in the Old World. With our rapid development as ne 
nations we were confronted with the necessity for working out solutions fo 


problems of interregional relationships. Here our problems were ‹ 
other nations f 


omparatiV 


simple. At least they were not complicated by the domination ot 
by long and difficult histories in which the prides and prejudices of 
to be overcome. For an illustration, my mind turns at once to the Constitutil 
of these United States of America. We have set up a firm union out of wil 


centuries hî 


were originally, and what still continue to be, independent political units. 
have centralized only such powers as needed to be exer: ‘sed for the greater cof 
mon good, while we leave each State still in full control of its local concerns. 


The boundary-disarmament agreement between the United States and Сай 
in 1817 is a conspicuous example to the world of the way in which two nati 


with the right intent can arrive at a lasting understanding and peace rather # 


depend upon force which breeds force. 
Again, I point to the fine cooperation between the nations of Hispanı Amefk 
in the early part of the last century in giving mutual assistance that each mif 


win its freedom and independence. 


rsity 
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The very movement we discuss tonight, Pan Americanism, a movement for 
international cooperation, while it has not yet been wholly successful, has accom- 
plished more than any of us fully realizes. That it is the oldest and most suc- 
cessful cooperative endeavor for collaboration among any group of nations speaks 
volumes in favor of our New World methods and attributes. 

Our internal histories, as I mentioned, have so trained us in the ways of 
arriving at common understanding that, as is clear when we examine the history 
of the settlement of disputes between nations, we have successfully called together 
Proportionately more groups for consultation and conciliation than any other 
family of nations. This is a record of which we can be proud. Our failures and 
partial successes in understanding should not obscure the realities of the advances 
we have made. Rather, they testify to the innovative character of what has been 
accomplished and mark it as a promise of what in the future will be a larger 
reality. 

Е The very forces operative elsewhere in the world of today will hasten the ful- 
fillment of our inter-American heritage, for in turning away trom disaster else- 
where we shall see more clearly our past accomplishments and promised future 


and, with renewed strength from the inspiration gained therefrom, shall make 


more certain that the New World objectives of a state governed for, by, and of, 
the people shall be realized. 

To the peoples of all Hispanic American nations w ho listen in* tonight and who 
will later read the remarks which other speakers will express this week, I say 
that we of the United States realize that we would benefit from a more complete 
knowledge of the cultures you possess; that we would gain trom understanding 
the disciplines that give you tolerance for persons thinking differently from you, 
and from observing the patient manner in which you worked to overcome what 
must have appeared to be insurmountable obstacles. You will realize that those 
of us who know somewhat about you not only want, but need, your friendship, 
and that we are proud that you are willing to help us win and retain that 
friendship. А 
‚With such an idea of mutual understanding and friendship as I have tried to 
Picture, The George Washington University, which is proud to bear the name of 
San A rai em name you have honored along with your Bolivar and 
be See - ме ^ e proud to welcome you to the Nation sc apital. We would 
: elp you or your sons and daughters at any time, for we are sin- 
cerely attached to you. ) 
oan ус жеш ane tonight, is the first of a series of annual fall meetings. 
Ашы, en ee « deal with problems of common interest to the 
ship of cao . a en e with the stamp of approval that the member- 
Аў а De " placed — the L niversity's efforts to present a Pan 
if tt teres эче тч re ot an Americanos is admitted. ae future, 
cac ee C n HM American citizens desire, must include honest, 

үү; h h SS, 2 е гапі ехс запре ої opinion. | 

ith the understanding arising from such exchange will come respect and con- 
friendship ern e po m nations for one another. We pray that the 
it and Pea pees famen wi increase with the passing of the days, and that 
бее ды ы о w " зе Sy nonymous in the hearts not only of our leaders, 
knowing hob ow Wert мий, 9и ause our peoples know each other and, 
- Ing, ret ‚ honor, and honestly care for their common well-being. 
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INTER-AMERICAN COOPERATION 


by MANUEL DE FREYRE Y SANTANDER 


xe к i MV 
Pan Americanism has been so much discussed that one hesitates to approach] 
But, as Pan Americanismr 


a subject on which it seems difficult to shed more light. 

: . ‘ , te 
has been praised to the skies and also belittled, some confusion must exist. Let u. 
then try to see what Pan Americanism is and what it is not, so that we таў b 
know how much to expect and how to make our expectations come 


Are the nations of the Western Hemisphere united because they live on offer 
One does not notice a Pan-European spirit Ф, 
a Pan-Asiatic undef è 


and the same весїї® 


[ 
true. | 
di 


and the same continent? Hardly. 
solidarity across the Atlantic, nor can one truthfully say that 
standing exists in the Orient. Peoples that dwell on one 
of the globe are evidently not bound to proceed in harmony. В 

Are we, the peoples of North, Central, and South America, brought together 8, 
racial affinity? Certainly not. We differ greatly. The minds of Anglo Saxom 
and Latins—and I use these terms in the broadest sense possible—are cast u 
totally different molds. Moreover, even the ethnological similarity of bt 

haf 


called Latin countries is but superficial. Varied elements, native and alien, 
so that, wh 


™ 


in varied degrees placed their stamp on the mass of our population, it 
the Indo-American prevails in certain countries, other countries bear mark р 
traces of the large foreign communities that һауе settled on their lands. Racial, 


f 
ical institutions б, 


] to act in unison 


therefore, we have little in common. 

Are we, the American republics, supposed to live under polit 
much alike that we naturally tend to have the same outlook an 
Frankly speaking, such is not the case. While we in America all profess ¢ 
love of liberty, while we have discarded the principle of hereditary rights for 9 
rulers, while our people are nominally granted full control of public affa 
actually some of us have fallen short of these standards. Nor could it have ae 
otherwise, since the bulk of our population, the demos that constitutes the maß} 
spring of democracy, is not a constant factor among US. The degree of Ak, 
culture possessed by our electorate varies from one country to another, ind. 
from section to section of the same country. Where an enlightened е1естога@ с 
lacking, leaders have been compelled to take the helm in hand, steering the всгаї 0 


est course possible. This is not government by the people; it 1s the best that; 
we 


are honest, we Sith 


be done to insure order and achieve progress. But, if 
a 


admit that the result is a mosaic of political practices, different in pattern 


quality. Thus, as I see it, the phraseology of our organi laws may be aliké т 
in the execution of these laws we have drifted apart. by 
liency ind ой 5 


It might seem, therefore, that in America, as elsewhere, ехре 


tunism govern our international life. If so, the use о! the term Pan Americ# а 


reach al 


implying a permanent bond, would not be justifie | Should we then 

conclusion that Pan Americanism is an empty symbol, something unre ıl and @ е› 

believe? Let me hasten categorically to reply in the negative. С 
by many of the di 


In the first place, we in America are not hampered 


forces that tend to awaken antagonism among nations in other parts. We Ww 


: к м . - u 
not inherited historical or racial enmities; we are not land-hung we an 
from outward 


pressed by overpopulation. We can and do lead lives secure tr 


prospe 
d і 


- we E | 
sion; we possess, each one of us, ample means to grow and | 


neighbors 


boundaries, so that we need not cast covetous looks at our 


Inter-American Со 


peration 


* e > Pasi point out here and 
msequently peace loving nations Carping critics maf easily po ^ RTE 
d lat à 
lere а flaw in the structure. One should bear in mind, however, ~ Y d to 
ы 4 i rather ti 
owhere in America is the use of force admitted as a policy. 2 
| 4 ы )t to take up arms. 
ndicate a right than to obtain an advantage that we are aj t а ы 
7 7 . e given an opportunity to debate the issue, 
Vhen, as is usually the case, we are gi 1 1 ful means. We 
| > lawful means. 
eld to reason and eventually compose our differences by law sed ye 
; 1 і ғ he adıustmen 
irm, therefore, a group of nations dedicated to peace and to the adju 


t ? І tr 1 } А 
t 1 $ | ] ^d 1 а arbitration nave 
i r 1 р - - папоп and 4 

ternatior al controversies by judicial procedure, Med 1 


lienute ere 
N 1 , { settling our disputes wh І 
'n proclaimed by us all as the only rightful way of se i E 


hods. 


1 hese yet 
| Es . ч т? „д ccesstullv to these met 
rect negotiations fail; and many have resorted su 


ients us in à 


i | ymmo 'ed that cer 
hus, we in America evidently profess a common cree 


i 1 ‘re on an be seen as an 
lock of undeniable strength. And here is where our nations 
nit; here is where Pan America looms on the horizon. | 
This ¡ bre throughout our hemisphere. 
This is not all. A spirit of cooperation breathes throughou [ 


‹ = 8: interdependence; and, in 
у conventions and treaties we have re ee im i b fi 1 
r nl fice ve been offered 
factice, whenever an emergency has arisen, friendly ofhces ha > = 
а ^ : 1 time оша recali 

id accepted, paving the way to amicable agreements. Had I tim . 


i the 
i 2 1 | | ‘vert to the 
апу an instance ot this helpful attitude. I could revert 1 


s ol our 


i 1 her fi treedon 
ruggle tor independence, when we assisted one another to gain l 
i foreien encı hments oufhce 
id later to defend this new-born treedom from foreign encroa | - 
i bne th ncere love of 
to say that on this continent not only are we imbued with a si 


‘асе and a genuine neighborly feeling, but we also act accordi 
ations Join in aiding one another disinterestedly, and look upor y 
ich as affecting the welfare of all. 


nerge as a reality, justified by its 
What should be done to tortify this union? 
roblems that face each one of 
eans to solve them. 


Here again do we see 
achievements and by its promises 


Let us not expect un 


us are different, and we do not e 
i А ^ 
Little wonder that we are not alike and that we 


mes separate courses! Often these dissimilarities provoke intense 


itting our friendly feelings to a severe test. But if we understand the 


е h "n 
at have to be surmounted, if we are acquainted with all the extenu 
imstances, we 


| 11 I . ^r re r 
cannot doubt that sympathy will replace censure Thu A 
| | | "an "ment friendship, 

me to look upon mutual understanding as the best means to cement friendship 
produce effective assistance, to make felt the weight of our 


reed, our 
ve ої peace, 


j; bhorrence of compulsion. our 
our belief in lawful adjustments, our abhorrence of compulsio 


sıncereiy 


sposition to help a neighbor instead of hindering him—all of which 
ink, forms the true nature of Pan Americanism. s 
Those who provide means to foster this understanding by bringing Mane 
en qualified to mold public opinion in their respective countries, and especially 
giving the youth of our lands an opportunity to see with their own eyes what 
done abroad on our continent and to learn what men think across the border, 
serve the applause and support of all believers in Pan Americanism - they 
* supplying Pan Americanism with the sinews of life. For this reason let me 
‘Press here how greatly we appreciate the work planned by the Inter-American 
enter of The George Washington University. | 
It may seem that Pan Americanism, as I conceive it, is but a loose and some 
hat spineless union of dissimilar elements, ready to fall apart at the hrst shock. 
beg to differ, Spiritual bonds are strong; moral forces do not yield in EC 
5$ to physical forces; the creed we profess embodies the hopes of mankind. 


Pan Americanism—Its Justificu:. 


we consistently live up to this creed, we shall perfect oui 

end that intercourse among our peoples may be based upon fri.... 

therefore kindle our faith in this union. It is not a hard-and-fast alliance d 
nations, but rather a natural growth which needs to be nourished with intelligen 
sympathy in order to bear its fruits and to spread its influence. 


Inter 


nsequently peace-lo-21H AND THE PAN AMERICAN CAUSE 


"ER Base inu " 
9.8 by ADRIAN RECINOS 


Much has been said during the last fifty years about Pan Americanism. The 
ord has been generally used to represent the spirit of cooperation among the 
oples of the Americas. At other times Pan Americanism has been invoked to 
ake an effective after-dinner speech. For some people in this country Pan 
mericanism is only a long and sonorous word, often used in conjunction with 
'otestations of good will and paternal love toward the rather humble but colorful 
ımanity living south of the Rio Grande. And, not infrequently, in Latin 
merica Pan Americanism is construed as a formula invented in the United 
tates to cover the economic domination of the Southern countries by North 
merican capital. 
Fortunately, time has worked in favor of Pan Americanism, in its pure and 
"iginal meaning, as a doctrine of peace, union, and mutual assistance which has 
tactically resulted in an association of states with common aspirations and with 
determination to stand together in the presence of a disturbed world. 
At must be recognized that it has not been an easy task to organize the republics 
t the New World in a moral union, a union which today can be admired and 
spected as the fruit of fifty years of constant and assiduous effort. Among 
ations, as well as among individuals, lack of knowledge creates a natural distrust 
hich time alone can overcome. Conflicting interests, which often led to destruc- 
ve wars; boundary controversies; armed interventions, which always injured 
le pride of independent nations having the right to solve their troubles by them- 
lves—all these have also contributed to create the ill feeling, hatred, and distrust 
y tor a long time retarded the development of the spirit of cooperation and 
tendship among the American nations. However, the experience of past years 
as been favorable to the interests of our countries. The people and their rulers 
y rectified their conception of inter-American relations; the advice of wise men 
b i of the South has been followed; the mistaken policy of com- 
: rvention has been abandoned on one side, and, on the other, fear 


riendly : > 7? b 4 
meria and mutually profitable intercourse. Їп this manner a new Pan 
merica а : : . y... 

an world has been created in this hemisphere through the patriotic and 


Mightened endeav 3 
rn ned endeavor of the statesmen of the Americas, a world where all coun- 
les 


nd mis kc > 2.22 
strust have disappeared, leaving a vast ground open to the activities of 


a T respected and enjoy the same opportunity to develop their 
r their ote as the right to deal with their neighbor in the way they choose 
While in other 2000 ; | 
iped te aen of the world the conquests of international law are being 
sd iatenaifvin grat ^ America have slowly been cementing their friendship 
reating = E E ) eir efforts in favor of the maintenance of peace, thereby 
hich could “| ars: Стр of nations, founded, not on the letter of a given treaty 
nowledge that hee - سا‎ any time, but on the will of the people and on the 
lay eventuallv ilz ave many interests in common and that common dangers 
The ; | " y reaten them. i 
889 ^pa rw Ey A e EROR s which have been held since 
‚merican ran ice Бө periodic meetings, the representatives of the 
mily and hay As discussed freely the common needs of the continental 
ave chosen the means to solve the problems which have arisen, as 
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well as planned remedies for those which might arise in the future. The time 

liness of the Conference for the Maintenance of Peace held in Buenos Aires f 

1936 is more easily understood today after we consider the events that hay 

taken place in the world during the current year. Out of that memorable тее Cor 

ing came a more united America, more determined to defend its independence ай үү 

its democratic institutions, eager to strive for the preservation of peace, and al$ up: 

better prepared to promote the economic welfare and the happiness of the inhab she 

tants of the continent. pe: 

Yet this conference is not the only one in which the twenty-one Americă the 

republics have participated. In successive meetings held in Washington, Мех í 

City, Rio de Janeiro, Buenos Aires, Santiago de Chile, Havana, and Montevidel siv 

the representatives of the American governments have discussed during the laf of 

half-century the best means to promote their common interests, to improve th is: 

conditions of life of their peoples, to expand their education, and to create} 11 

spirit of understanding and American solidarity. | 

iD A great impulse was given to this Pan American movement by the Buenos Airé all 
Conference and by the visit of the President of the United States to three of t of 


M Latin American countries. By the unanimous consent of the republics of North th: 
South, and Central America, a series of peace agreements was signed under whi qu 
the American republics will adopt certain common measures for the preservatió inc 
of peace in case of an impending conflict between two of the parties, or in ca 
of an international war outside the American Continent which might threat, “a 
the peace of the countries of this hemisphere. me 

I would like to refer in particular to one of the documents signed at Buen Vi 

Me Aires and to recall that at the initiative of the countries of Central America, Ё Ou 
Conference adopted a Declaration of Principles of Inter-American Solidarity ай en 
Co-operation. That declaration, by its own terms, undertakes “to consecraf Se 
the principle of American solidarity in all non-continental conflicts, especially sing to 
those limited to the American Continent should find a peaceful solution by di са 

TH means established by the Treaties and Conventions now in force or in the instrü UP 


ments hereafter to be executed". 
The declaration, by the way, gives a definition of Pan Americanism, whi fa! 
it describes in the preamble “as a principle of American International Law, D. 


which is understood a moral union of all of the American Republics in defen? ha 

А of their common interests based upon the most perfect equality and recipro SC 

1. 5 respect for their rights of autonomy, independence and free development”. an 
Therefore, the Conference declared in this document: А: 

ре 


1. That the American Nations, true to their republican institutions, proclaim tH pl. 
absolute juridical liberty, their unrestricted respect for their several sovereignty and # 
existence of a common democracy throughout America; 

AG 2. That every act susceptible of disturbing the peace of America affects each and ev 
one of them, and justifies the initiation of the procedure of consultation provided for in 9 fe 

Convention for the Maintenance, Preservation and Reestablishment of Peace, executed ® 

this Conference; and Е 

3. That the following principles аге accepted by the International American communi] 


(a) Proscription of territorial conquest and that, in consequence, no acquisition mag = 
through violence shall be recognized; on 

(b) Intervention by one State in the internal or external affairs of another State is € 1s 
demned; 

(c) Forcible collection of pecuniary debts is illegal; and th 


(d) Any difference or dispute between the American Nations, whatever its nature $ 


outh ane ) merican 


in, shall be settled by the methods of conciliation, or full arbitration, or through opera- 
1 of international justice. 

These principles give expression to the thought of the American statesmen and 
respond truly to the aspirations and desires of the inhabitants of the New 
orld. The republics of America solemnly proclaim that any act tending to 
iet the peace in one of them shall be a reason for concern to all the others and 
ll evoke the study and consideration of proper measures for the preservation of 
ice. In this manner the republics of our continent affirm their moral union and 
ir pledge to act jointly and in unison in case of “non-continental conflicts”. 

This declaration of a common policy does not in any manner constitute a defen- 
е alliance, but it shows the determination of these nations to care for the fate 
any one of them when endangered by the action of a non-American state. It 
the reaffirmation a hundred years later of the Monroe Doctrine in the form of 
nultilateral inter-American declaration. 

[t is evident that the American republics have seen the perils that endanger 
nations engaged in their own peaceful development and without the advantage 
Powerful and costly armaments. No doubt they have foreseen the possibility 
it a new war might extend its destructive effects to this hemisphere, and, conse- 
ently, they desire to protect the integrity of their territory, their commerce and 
lustry, with the assistance and cooperation of the other American nations. 

Each country of our great continent develops its own life with independence, 
'h state is free to harmonize the activities of its citizens in the way they deem 
St adequate to attain their individual and collective welfare and happiness. 
olence, aggression, conquest, intervention in foreign territories, are therefore 
tlawed forever: the “good neighbor" policy is the common rule. Any differ- 
ces or disputes between any given two of these nations shall be peacefully 
tled through mediation, conciliation, or arbitration. Only one evil may attempt 
destroy this platonic world: aggression by a noncontinental power; but in this 
se the whole family of nations will unite and take the action that may be agreed 
on by them. In such contingency I have no doubt that the American nations 
ll remember the patriotic slogan of one of them: "United we stand, divided we 
E" 

The Declaration of Principles of Inter-American Solidarity and Co-operation 
2 in my opinion, another aspect of great importance. The nations which sub- 
ribed to it are, without doubt, determined to follow a policy strictly in accord- 
Се with American ideals, and consequently they should outlaw certain non- 
nerican tendencies which are evident today in other countries and which 
rhaps are justified by the needs of said countries, but which are entirely exotic 
ants in the New World. American traditions and the character and ideals of 
r peoples are indeed very far from the extreme doctrines that we see in active 
tagonism in other countries. Our statesmen have always in mind the common 
‘ling of our peoples, and there is no doubt that when they signed this declaration 
d recognized “the existence of a common democracy throughout America”, they 
re giving expression to the will of the great majority of our citizens. In the 
me spirit, President Roosevelt closed his speech to the delegates of the twenty- 
е American republics assembled in Buenos Aires with these words: “Democracy 
still the hope of the world.” 

The will and the wish of the people of America is to preserve on this continent 
e democratic and republican principles and ideals which inspired the founders of 
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Within the frame of republican institutions the American nation 
have accomplished what their respective ability and ambition and the natur? 
at their disposal have permitted. The legitimate aspirations of tht 
r social and economic conditions are duly protected by the principle 
] justice consigned in the respective constitutions. Little by littl 
new ideas of social justice and equality, of protection for the laboring classes, @ 
conditions of life, of recognition of women's rights, have founi 
‚ and the public mind in the different coum 
Indian population have als 
ople and to assimilati 


our nations. 


resources 
people to bette 
of equality anc 


improvement in the 
their way into the laws, the customs 
tries. The American nations that still possess a large 


ade consistent efforts to educate these groups of their pe 


m 
with the principles of humanity ай 


them to their social order, in accordance 
with a view toward the solution of their national problems. 

As I see the conditions and necessities of the American countries, the abundan@ 
of their natural resources, and the relative scarcity of their population, I do m 
believe in the possibility and still less in the desirability of importing and implant 
in the American soil alien doctrines that have resulted from the conflict 


ing 
rivalries in other parts of the world 


between capital and labor and from political 
We have nothing to gain by following the trail of non-American systems. wi 
can solve our problems and improve our national conditions without resort t 
foreign political or economic remedies. In many of our countries we still һай 
a long way to go before we see our lands in full development and before ош 
citizens can rest and count their gains. To help them, the governments are work 
ing in all fields of public endeavor, without interfering with private initiativó 
and we all hope that the freedom of the workingman will continue to be honoré 
and respected on this continent. 

In the educational field much is being done in all of our countries for tb 
development of the Pan American ideals. Nobody can deny that if we can inspif 
in our youth a friendly feeling and a spirit of cooperation in their relations wi 
the people of the other American countries, we will prepare for the future a gre 
Pan American family, more capable of accomplishing useful tasks in commo 
and ready to defend their heritage against changing and unfavorable conditioß 
and tendencies in the outside world. 

The George Washington University through its Inter-American Center Ё 
doing a splendid educational work in the fostering of Pan American understafl 
ing and intellectual cooperation. I could not finish my remarks tonight withol) 
assuring this great North American institution, on behalf of the Latin А тегіс 
universities and students, of their sincere sympathy and appreciation. 

“Know thyself” is the old precept of the wisdom of the earth. “Know 0Ё 
another” should be the advice of the advocates of Pan Americanism. Our sch 
and universities are the common ground of inter-American knowledge 
spiritual intercourse. They will help us to destroy the barriers of ignor 
prejudice, indifference, and distrust that have retarded the development of frien 
ship and cooperation among the American nations. 


anm 
and 


ON THE NEED FOR A SPIRIT OF TOLERANCE IN INTER-AMERICAN 
RELATIONSHIPS 


by SUMNER WELLES 


h I have been privileged to be an observer 


During the now many years in whic 
United States and its sister 


the development of closer relations between the 
yublics of the New World, I have more than once been struck with an apparent 
patience—I might almost say intolerance—on the part of certain sections of 
r public here in the United States with regard to the way in which our 
nerican neighbors solve their purely domestic and internal problems. One of 
> greatest advances that have been made in inter-American 
reement on the part of each American republic to refrain from any form of 
erference in the internal affairs of the other American republics. If that 
lemn obligation on the part of the twenty-one American governments is to be 
intained at its full value, I venture to express the opinion that the people in 
| of the republics should likewise observe the spirit thereof. 
Only a few weeks ago there took place in one of the greatest republics of the 
orld, the United States of Brazil, a change in the governmental structure oi that 
a new constitution pro- 
Almost before the bare 
news columns, editorials 
rpret the 
brought 


relations was the 


tion. The existing constitution was abrogated and 
timed, subject to a subsequent plebiscite of the people. 
inouncement of what had taken place appeared in our r 
еге being published throughout the United States undertaking to inte 
znificance of the event and asserting that the change which had been 
out implied a complete departure from the democratic traditions of the Western 
emisphere and an assimilation of ideologies which have been recently developed 
other portions of the world. 
A little later, when the true situation was revealed, it was made clear that the 
iginal assumptions оп the part of a great portion of our press and the portentous 
Clarations of certain of our statesmen were unfounded on fact. 
There would seem to have been made manifest once more that evidence of an 
Sistence on the part of so great a proportion of our people that they are com- 
tent and authorized not only to interpret and to pass judgment upon what our 
merican neighbors are doing within the realm of their strictly domestic affairs, 
at likewise to determine for our American neighbors how their strictly private 
ffairs should be conducted. Here was the case of the great Republic of Brazil 
ndergoing a critical moment in its national development. To use the phrase 
friendship between nations” is to employ a diplomatic phrase which, through 
ormal usage, has become somewhat threadbare. And yet I think that the Ameri- 
ап and the Brazilian peoples fully realize that between them there has in fact 
xisted for well over a century that kind of sympathy, of understanding, and of 
теа on the part of one for the other which contains the elements of 
irem е. А reciprocal relationship of this character is not often found, 
Я hey =4 in our modern world. 1 he Brazilian people have never asked of 
heir Dart a increasingly close political and commercial understanding. On 
Ma lus A at is all that the American people have asked of Brazil. Our friend- 
ML Qt traditional and will not only be maintained but enhanced 
ational Si years to come. And yet, when this recent crisis occurred in the 
igri 0 ‚the Brazilian people, a large portion of our people and of our 
ad of awaiting with tolerance and with friendly sympathy the moment 
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had been enabled to determine for themselves th * 
took to determine for them how tli 
indulged in vehement recrimind 


15 


when the Brazilian people 
r solution of their ow 
d be solved and to а large degree 
] upon false premises and even falser conclusions. 
at some length because it is so rece 
to emphasize too strongly 
“good neighbor” policy 
se past five years is to re 


prope n problem, under 


problem shoul 
tions predicated 
I have cited this instance 
all of us. It would be difficult for me 
one of the most salient principles of the 
been carrying out here in Washington during the 
nding your neighbor's business for him. 
here in the United States that, with the exception of ой 
at independent nations of the New World sprif `. 
have inherited certain concepts € at 
vn, are the product of 


nt in the minds 9 
my belief tha 
which we hav 
frai 


from mi 

We too often forget 
abor Canada, the other gre 
which is different from ours, 
ich are divergent from our OV 
as advanced and quite as admirable 4 
s derive, and very natural! = 
al problems methods whil 
employ in striving towa 


neigh 
from a heritage 
government and of law wh 
civilization distinct from, although quite 
the Anglo-Saxon civilization from which we ourselve 
in the solution of their nation 


by consequence employ 
ourselves 


are distinct from those which we 
ay in fact be quite the same as theirs. 
mind the not infrequent instances where certain 
rican republics have, in a spirit of the truest democraf 
rlying social and economic conditions—the inheritam ~ 
resulted in the placing of a vel 
> | on 
Itural land and of the natufi A 
| 
about a mof 
th 


and wom 


at times 
objectives which m 

There come to my 
ments in the other Ame 
aken to remedy unde 
ays—conditions which have 
in control of the agricu 
An effort has been made to bring 
at the average man 
s upon the land, and Í 


gover 


undert 
from their colonial d 
small percentage of the people 
resources of the entire country. 
distribution of these holdings so th 
bled to support themselves and their familie 
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id, should his property be subject to condemnation by due process of law, he 
of course, entitled to demand fair compensation therefor, and in that contention 
will be supported by this Government just as this Government would recognize 
h right on the part of the citizens of the other American republics residing 
thin the United States. As I have said on other occasions, the “good neighbor” 
icy is essentially a reciprocal policy. I believe that the recognition of the 
егеп ју reciprocal nature of its principles is widespread throughout the conti- 
it. 
Although our individual inheritance may differ, there is not an independent 
tion of this continent that has not achieved its independence and that has not 
intained it through the expenditure of the blood and of the treasure of its 
izens. The love of individual liberty and of freedom is just as deeply ingrained 
the national consciousness of our neighbors as it is in our own. The principles 
democracy are instinct in every nation of the ‘Americas. That at times, by 
ason of the stress and strain of domestic vicissitudes, passing manifestations may 
pear to obscure these principles does not imply that those ideals upon which 
ery nation of this continent has been founded are not still uppermost in the 
rit of every American people. 
I would by no means underestimate the extent to which propaganda of a type 
en to our Western civilization has been spread on our continent during the past 
ars. If we look back through the pages of history, we will, however, find that 
ter every great war and after every period of economic prostration, panaceas of 
e kind or another have inundated mankind. Any attempt on the part of non- 
nerican powers to exert through force their political or material influence on 
€ American Continent would be immediately a matter of the gravest concern 
t only to the United States but to every other American republic as well, and 
Propriate action would undoubtedly at once be determined upon as the result 
common consultation between them. But if our democratic civilization of the 
mericas represents effectively, as we all believe it does, the bulwark of our 
dependent inter-American life, it will remain unimpaired by the fantasies which 
fering peoples in other parts of the world have devised as panaceas for their 
vn momentary ills and by the propaganda which emanates from them. 
The advance which all of the American nations have made toward the achieve- 
ent of a real inter-American understanding crystallized at the Buenos Aires 
onference which assembled just a year ago. This achievement we must impera- 
vely maintain and enlarge. The immediate and pressing need is a wider com- 
‘ehension on the part of each one of us not only of our neighbors’ problems but 
| the Causes of those problems. What The George Washington University is 
tting out to do through the creation of this Inter-American Center is a sin- 
ilarly striking evidence of how our universities and colleges and our private 
‘ganizations of many kinds can assist in a practical way in furthering this 
mprehension. It is far easier to be tolerant and to be understanding when you 
mprehend the nature of your neighbor’s habits of life and of thought, when you 
how his language, when you understand the way in which he does business, 
1d when you have a fair knowledge of his cultural achievements—and when he 
l turn knows you in the same way. That kind of mutual understanding upon 
е W estern Hemisphere, which the Inter-American Center of The George Wash- 
igton University will, I am sure, do much to secure, is one of the most necessary 
Ait the construction of desirable and lasting inter-American relationships. 
nstitute a touchstone of reality in Pan Americanism. 
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ıders of the Union was that peace is a concept of far deeper significance than 
mere absence of conflict. It has and must be given a positive content, and it 
hrough giving it such a content that the American republics have rendered a 
al service. 

ог the preservation of peace, nations must develop the habit of cooperation, 
t become convinced of the solidarity of their interests, and must become so 
istomed to the procedure of consultation that whenever any difficulty arises 


machinery for such consultation is immediately set in motion. It was for the 


elopment of such an atmosphere of good will, cooperation, and constant con- 
ation that the Pan American Union was founded. 
Ve are today witnessing the results of this long and sustained effort. When- 
т à controversy arises between two or more of the American republics, the 
ire continent assumes, as a matter of course, that this controversy will be 
led peaceably. Not only is it the fact that the machinery is at hand for the 
lement of controversies, but there is also the far more important and significant 
'umstance that continental opinion demands that such machinery be used to 
ive at a peaceful settlement. 
"urthermore, as we stop to re 
1 American conferences as well as of the many technical congresses that have 
n held during the last few decades, we begin to appreciate the distance that 
been traveled in inter-American cooperation. Closer cultural ties have been 
ablished, greater unity of action has been achieved in matters relating to the 
trol of contagious diseases, the care of public health, and child welfare. 
portant steps have been taken in bringing about agreement in the juridical 
lere both public and private. Each of the Pan American conferences has 
tributed its share toward the establishment of closer commercial relations. In 
"m there is a record of consistent gains toward the great goal which we all 
үе In view. 
If we are to preserve this priceless heritage, we must not delude ourselves with 
thought that it can be achieved without effort. Above all, the principle of 
ernational security must be maintained as the basis of the American inter- 
tional system. If there is one lesson that history has taught it is that individual 
erty cannot be preserved in an atmosphere of international insecurity. We 
хе hardly begun to appreciate the far-reaching influence of a nation’s inter- 
tional position upon her domestic institutions. Regimentation, which is in- 
itable in a situation of international danger, means the undermining of freedom 
‚Speech, freedom of association, freedom of the press, and even freedom of 
ligion. 
The high standards that the nations of America have developed and maintained, 
e only through the amicable settlement of their disputes, but also through 
ilding up an international system free from the danger of aggression, constitute 
Ctors essential to the preservation of democratic institutions. This is one of 
€ great lessons that the American republics have given to the world. 
It would, of course, be presumptuous to attempt to predict what the future 
S in Store, but there is every indication that the American republics, by reason 
ا‎ of unity that they have developed, are destined to become one of the 
ant stabilizing influences in world affairs. Far from engendering any 
Itagonism to other sections of the world, the Pan American movement is both 


ad the record of accomplishment of the successive 
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With these lessons clearly before us and with such principles guiding the though 
of our peoples, we need have no misgivings either as to the future of the instit 


tional standards which America has developed or as to the magnitude of th 


service that America, by reason of her example, is destined to render to Weste 


civilization. 
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by H£cror DAVID CASTRO 


| appreciate very sincerely the opportunity that the Inter-American Center of 
e George Washington University has given me to speak before this very distin- 
shed audience on a topic which is of paramount importance to all the nations 
the Western Hemisphere. 
Many books and pamphlets have been written, many ѕрее‹ hes have been made, 
ich deal with Pan Americanism; and yet I feel that it is absolutely necessary 
r any one who speaks on this subject to point out the real meaning of the term, 
at least the meaning that is most expressive of the principal characteristics of 
з unparalleled continental movement. 
Pan Americanism, first of all, is cooperation of the repub 
emisphere in caring for their common interests and in promoting their 
lfare. 
In speaking of the common interests of the republics of the Western Hemi- 
here, I must say that one of the most important of such interests is the status 
independence attained by the American states. A majority of them became 
dependent of their mother countries within a period of time that extends only 
1f a century. We can trace Pan Americanism back to that time immediately 
lowing their struggle for freedom. Pan Americanism was in its inception an 
most instinctive movement which grouped together the American republics in 
der to face a common danger—none other than the ambitions of some European 
wers directed toward regaining the colonies they had lost, or at least toward 
king advantage of the first opportunity to produce a new colonization scheme. 
he Monroe Doctrine, though it was a unilateral declaration of policy of the 
nited States of America, worked in perfect harmony with the Pan American 
ovement at that early stage of the independent life of the American nations. 
If independence is to be protected, it must rest, in the first place, on the mutual 
spect of the American republics. In this connection, we may find a positive 
санч of this interest in the eighth Article of the Convention of Rights and 
Em the States, which was signed at Montevideo in December 1933 by the 
йт а. жота Conference of the American States. The article was unani- 
бес E тө and reads as follows: Article VIII. No State has any right to 
In fac e internal or in the external affairs of any other State. 
de re ot aggression by any non-American power against any ot 
еа, :د‎ republics, the Inter-American Conference for the Maintenance of 
os Ru mer " Buenos Aires in 1936, adopted a convention which provides 
old к этин that any of the American goveraments may invite another to 
ey Sel ae a menace to the peace of America 15 impending. EX 
e uh consequence, à concerted action of the American republics in pro- 
g the independent status of each one of them by means o: mutual respect 
e the Western 
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ho cherished the dream of a Confederation 
ake the view of simply bringing together the 
into a system of moral, economic, and political с‹ 
the least the independent status of any individual nation. 
Pan Americanism has been, therefore, the action of the American republics i 
helping themselves to maintain their independence of foreign powers, to consol} OPI 


date their position as members of the family of nations, and to lend one anothé Cor 
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some countries of the New World, but we may fairly assume that they have b 
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among the nations of other quarters of the globe. We may also state that ў 
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1 of a common destiny of the countries of the New World, which through a 
evolent design of a Providence superior to man shared a great heritage after 
aining their freedom from European powers. 
t is only natural that we should expect little sympathetic understanding for the 
n American movement in some other quarters of the world. Those who will 
Jose it will speak of the unity of the human race, and of the danger of forming 
Itinental blocks that will make it difficult to approach on a world basis the 
ution of the common problems of humanity. However, American problems 
d American solutions. Moreover, we may say in reply that the Western 
misphere has never yet found any handicap in the solution of world problems 
sing out of Pan Americanism; nor will such a handicap ever be found, as the 
n American movement has never been aggressive, but on the contrary arose 
m a natural sentiment of self-preservation and of solidarity against the ambi- 
ns of some European powers. The republics of America have constantly proved 
ir readiness to cooperate with all nations of the earth in the cause of peace, and 
ny of them have enthusiastically cooperated in the formation of world tribunals 
International justice and of the League of Nations. 
We must regret sincerely the fact that the thesis of Pan Americanism pictured 
a stumbling block in the way of universal peace has some adherents of the 
her type in America. We find an explanation for this in three different sources: 
* fear that the Pan American movement may increase the influence of some 
the larger countries of America; difficult inter-American communications that 
ve prevailed on this continent for many years, in contrast with easy communica- 
ns with many important nations overseas; and strong commercial ties with the 
tter nations. All these have been factors in delaying a full realization of the 
uie importance of the Pan American movement. 
There are also foes of Pan Americanism belonging to that peculiar type ot 
чоп that enlists against an idea without ever attempting to understand its real 
тее. You find everywhere іп abundance this type of man whenever any 
ше of importance is raised. There is no argument that we may offer with 
rail to this group of forces, for they are moved simply by prejudice. 
Let us recognize, therefore, that Pan Americanism, like any other important 
"s has friends and foes. We do not want it to have only friends. There has 
‘ver been any important movement in history that had no foes. The more im- 
Eh; cia movement, the more foes it has encountered in its path. We may men- 
m pur. just in passing, and remember that for almost two thousand 
a as striven to plant mutual love in the hearts of men, and still the fight 
Го summarize, I regard it as a first aim of Pan Americanism to form in an 
mosphere of mutual respect such strong ties among the American republics 
E they need no longer fear aggression from any nation, group of nations, ог 
Dlitical systems of other continents; and as a second aim to foster inter-American 
Micro in every possible way, in order to bring about as close a solidarity of 
Lo as it is possible to attain by human endeavor. In each one of the 
p srican republics the importance of the Pan American movement should be 
Y stressed; schools and libraries should work together with the educational 
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authorities in order to give every citizen a clear concept of Pan Americanis 
and of its bearing on the future welfare of the Western Hemisphere. 

Pan Americanism has a clean record to show. No enemies will check its pro! 
ress. The dreams of the builders of our nations have not faded. On the co 
trary, they will shine forth to future generations as à guiding light that 
lead the American republics to the fulfillment of their great destiny. 


CULTURAL RELATIONS IN РАМ AMERICANISM 


by STEPHEN DUGGAN 


an Americanism has had a varied career, but until very recently its admirers 
not been numerous. This has been the fault primarily of the United States, 
h assumed an attitude of superiority to the other members of the Pan 
rican Union. Beginning with the partition of Africa, confirmed by the Berlin 
aty of 1886, the years succeeding, down to the Great War, were the heyday 
mperialism. 'The United States did not escape the disease, but, unlike any 
T of the great powers that had to compete with one another in Turkey or 
na, 1t had a comparatively free field of action in the Western Hemisphere. Its 
vities, especially in the Caribbean area and particularly in the decade after 
war, roused great resentment among the peoples of the Latin American 
Aries, resentment which finally found very vocal expression at the Pan 
‘rican Conference at Havana in 1928. The other countries of the Pan 
erican Union had practically all joined the League of Nations, partly as a 
ierpoise to the influence of the United States, and were less inclined than 
nerly to be dominated by the United States. Fortunately the good sense of 
American people brought to an end the imperialistic activities of the United 
ез in the Caribbean, and under both Presidents Hoover and Roosevelt a new 
ntation was made, to which President Roosevelt has given the name of the 
od neighbor" policy. It is based upon principles that one might expect from 
title, and has already resulted in a greater degree ot cordiality toward the 
ited States upon the part of the Latin American nations than has existed in 
y decades. 
‘ow the attitude of the United States toward the people of Latin America 
the attitude of the people of Latin America toward the United States were 
uestionably largely based upon misunderstanding attributable to the fact that 
/ are ignorant of each other and of each other's civilization, or have read or 
ned of each other through prejudiced sources. The average American thinks 
Latin America chiefly as a land of steaming heat with waving palms and lazy 
3 unaware that the southern part of South America has a climate much 
r and that it is peopled with men and women engaged in activities 
ved Ыр Pen He is unaware that the immense area of the tropical 
A S v5 with high mountains, has a temperature that permits of vigorous 
k , d that in this area are such capitals as Bogotá and Caracas. He does 
ri A South America's great cities like Buenos Aires with its population 
h three à quarter million or Rio de Janeiro with one and a half, or Santiago 
rcial Enters ol a million—cities of broad avenues lined with great com- 
Tou Syne establishments, with fine opera houses, museums, churches, 
dd mold м ignorant of the fact that in no part of the world has arbitration 
tia Aa m Move international disputes made greater headway than in 
My Eva Md In short, he has little conception of the civilization and culture 
N similar en in the lands to the south of us. — i i 
“Un ar misconception exists among the Latin American peoples concerning 
ak ja and its civilization. А great many Latin Americans regard 
га pe civilization as а mechanized and standardized civilization in 
| of the spirit is subordinated to the material aspects of life. They 
' unaware of the great efforts undertaken by plain men and women to maintain 
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the ideals of a true democracy or of the great progress that has been made in aff o 
to bi 


music, and literature. 0 
There are enterprises which ought carefully to be supervised. American moviv ew 
and talkies are omnipresent in Latin America. They are probably more respo пе, 
ble for the distorted view of American life and civilization which many peoplePigh 
Latin America hold than any other single factor. Until comparatively recenkons 
they consisted chiefly of pictures of the Wild West, of night life in our gro hi 
cities, and of the deeds of gangsters and gunmen. They portrayed a laxity "© 
home life and a freedom of action outside of it very repugnant to the rigid aes р 
traditional views of the Latin American. Generally speaking, the movie crea oda 
a dislike for the American attitude toward life and an unwillingness to see 
ments of it introduced into Latin American civilization. A great improvem@ . 
in the kind of pictures sent to Latin America has taken place in the last few ye пе 
many of our finest films appearing on the screen there. Moreover, the tal hic 
have been a great agency in the spread of knowledge and a use of English. Т 
are practically all in that language but with frequent captions in good, idiom lac 
Spanish or Portuguese, and the translations are carefully noted by many іп $ h 
e 


ami 


phizing about the news as to presenting the news itself. Moreover, the df ‘ 
edition of a representative newspaper will usually contain excellent articles] ^" 
literature, art, politics, or philosophy, which ordinarily are given only in geve 
Sunday editions, if at all. An astonishing feature to an American is the сй її 
paratively scant attention given to American affairs, as compared to happenif ce 
in countries which are of far less importance in world affairs and with which 4 t 

ed 
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Latin American countries have far fewer dealings. This is true even 


audience. 
. . ... . . 0 
The newspapers of the Latin American cities are as much given to 2 


Prensa and La Naciön of Buenos Aires, two of the most important and influen " 
newspapers in the entire world. 'Though the Latin American newspapers n 
not so strong a feeling for the dramatic and sensational as have our own, ee 
exploits of our gangsters and gunmen, the corruption of our politicians, 
lynchings and general lawlessness, receive more than proportionate atten 
Between the movies and the newspaper reports, a view of our civilization 
been diffused through Latin America which is not true to the facts and whi 


most unfortunate for our influence there. In 
. m 0 
At the close of the nineteenth century, the average cultured European 10 ith 


е 

sit 
on 

it 
is 


upon Americans somewhat as the Greeks of Alexander’s day looked upon 
Macedonians, as a vigorous and competent people, but one of little real cul 
This view was shared by cultivated Latin Americans. Everywhere in Û 
America admiration is expressed for the American's capacity for organiza 


and for his remarkable accomplishment in the practical and material affair? " 
life. One of the most popular books in South America today is the life of H ма 
things of the mind and of the spirit. American artists almost never go to 4%, 
o 
e 
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ct, 


Ford. There is frank skepticism, however, as to the existence of interest in 
America and American musicians go very seldom. This is also true of Ame 
university professors, because most of them resemble our population general 
speaking no language but English. The result is that the Latin Americans 

us only through our businessmen, and, in the past, frequently through busines 
seeking exploitation. The average Latin American believes that people who 
devoted themselves to such an extent as we have to developing the material] 
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ur civilization and to standardizing our ways of living can hardly have failed 
> affected in our ways of thinking about other aspects of life. Moreover, this 
18 confirmed in their minds by the writings of our own critics of American 
which they read with avidity and accept as accurate portrayal. Mencken is 
ly regarded in some circles, and Sinclair Lewis and Upton Sinclair are widely 
idered as representative of our dominating literary tendencies. Emerson and 
tman, idealists, have always held the admiration of the Latin Americans. 
y believe that Emerson and Whitman are now regarded in the United States 
assé, and they consider this an evidence of our growing materialism. Even 
^ many frankly do not look upon us as a cultured people interested in and 
ar with literature, music, art, and philosophy. 

he French Revolution left a deep impression upon the Latin American coun- 
Ever since, French civilization and culture have been the source from 
h they have drawn inspiration. In French civilization the man of ideas has 
the one exalted. It is difficult for an American to understand the relative 


in Latin American civilization accorded to the man eminent in business 
and the 


<< 


е man eminent in intellectual life. Ours is a businessman’s civilization. 
Practical, successful businessman is the highly regarded person in every 
munity. The college professor is tolerated, but he has no place in the life of 
ommunity or of the country comparable to that of the businessman. In the 
n American countries the position of the two groups is to a great extent 
rsed, It is the man of ideas, of intellect, so frequently embodied in the 
ersity professor, who is honored everywhere. He has the entree into society 
use of his intellectual preeminence. The comparatively minor place occupied 
le intellectual as compared to the practical man in the United States is often 
| po Latin America as evidence of our lack of respect for culture. A change 
Pidly taking place, particularly in the southern countries of South America, 
m the development of economic life so much desired by progressive people 
>, In which the practical man is taking so large a part. Moreover, those who 
the United States usually return with a better opinion of American civiliza- 
than they bring to it. It is still the case, however, though not so invariably 
oe that when the average Latin American looks forward to a voyage, 

h ^urope, to France, rather than to the United States. 
^ ps чач а situation what remedies are to be applied? How are the 
inh 2 m merica and of the L: nited States to become better acquainted 
"ena er and each other's civilization? "The chief remedy is personal con- 
кы me to understand people with whom one has never come in touch. 
j E^ " a large scale is difficult. Throughout history the lines of 
mid ET rom east to west, and not from north to south. Today both 
оё ы сочи апі Latin Americans voyage to Europe to visit the 
‚it takes cara comp which is their common cultural heritage. More- 
does from Z ees to travel from New York to Rio de Janeiro or Lima 
gh the ams yA ork to Europe, and it costs correspondingly more. Hence, 
gh the Be me of Latin America is equal to anything in Europe and 
vid etos NM Dee civilizations such as the Maya and Inca are deeply 
assume буйру m expected that our tourist traffic with Latin America will 
is true of 1 ue an the dimensions of our tourist traffic with Europe. The 
ойда, This ^ imericans going abroad. _ Commercial relations are bound 
does not, however, necessarily lead to better understanding. 
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The American tariff has had grievous repercussions in some of the Lad Mam 
American countries. The cooperation of our citizens with Latin Americans f and ¢ 
the economic and industrial development of the different Latin American сош are у 
tries will increase. Financial experts from the United States have been invitd Ne 
to some Latin American countries and have rendered real assistance іп thf unde: 
financial rehabilitation. If freed from unfavorable political association all sug ticall 
economic cooperation ought to help in developing mutual good will. Of еф book: 
greater importance from the standpoint of real appreciation is the work of suf Upto 


organizations as the Rockefeller Foundation, to which no motive of gain can out 
great 


tions 
cine 


attributed. 

But what is needed in the development of better understanding with our neig 
bors in Latin America is not, primarily, increased economic relations but wid 
and deeper cultural relations. The more students and teachers from the Laß 
American countries study and teach in our institutions of education and the mê 
they become familiar with the great strides we have made in music, literatuf Stud; 
and art, and in the gentler aspects of life generally, the more will they rem" th 
the misconception existing among many in Latin America that our civilization ^ot j 
but a brutal materialism devoid of the finer elements of life. And the má" © 
American students and teachers visit the countries of Latin America and becom “ime 
aware of the vigorous and progressive civilizations that are developing dow Mitte 
there, the more will they help to destroy the attitude of disdain and superiom Prise 
which so many Americans have held in the past. What has been said of stude t Es 
and teachers is equally true of publicists, journalists, men of affairs, and pro Publi 
sional men. In 1930 there were more than ten thousand foreign students in 
institutions of higher education in the United States, of which number more da 
one thousand were from Latin American countries. It is gratifying to kof whic 
that our best colleges and universities have appointed faculty committees gh 
facilitate the orientation of foreign students. : TI 

The younger generation of Latin Americans recognizes that the United St% g th 
will in all probability set the standard and pace of social evolution in the Stage 
generation. The opportunity to select among so many the fine, earnest, па hes 
students who because of economic considerations could come here only ipn 
fellowships must appeal to our universities, foundations, and educational or к 
zations. It is the smaller number of selected students that counts. Еуегуз р ч 
are to be found returned graduate students teaching in the institutions of L lr el 
America, enthusiastic over their studies in American institutions and sut 
adherents of better understanding with the people of the United States. LA ч 
equally true of the few professors and scholars who have lectured in our uni ^а 


ook 


Й Stear 


fluently. But that situation will soon be changed. One can listen to тетаг“ hag 
lessons in English and English literature when visiting schools and univer gi 
in the more progressive Latin American countries. It is equally хот 
that so few of our own distinguished scholars and men of affairs can Mn , 
Spanish, Portuguese, or French sufficiently fluently to deliver lectures or addré hin 
in any of those languages. As it is, they are welcome in the Latin Атей |; 
countries, but they would have greatly increased influence were they to speak all 
of those languages. This has been remedied to a far greater extent by our leder: 
industrialists and financiers who have business relations with Latin Am 


sities. 
: : d в Prac 
As yet few in the upper reaches of Latin American society speak = 
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7 of them can address chambers of commerce in Latin American countries 
rive interviews to newspaper reporters in the language of the country they 
isiting. 
xt to personal contact, the method by which one people learns to know and 
‘stand another is by reading its literature. American literature is prac- 
y unknown in Latin America. In most bookstores one will find no American 
› and in others only a few, such as Sinclair Lewis’ Main Street and Babbitt; 
n Sinclair’s The Brass Check; and Ben B. Lindsey’s The Revolt of Modern 
h. This is not only true of literature generally but even of books in fields of 
interest to Latin Americans in which our scholars have made real contribu- 
‚ Such as economics, sociology, and education. For technical books in medi- 
and engineering, scholars send to the United States when they can afford 
Students can seldom do this in any field because of the high cost of American 
27 The French send the best of their works in literature and in all fields of 
in cheap paper-bound editions, which have large sales. The publishers 
е United States insist that the size of the market in Latin America would 
ustify a separate paper edition of an American book. But the market might 
reated. Assurance has been given in some of the large cities in South 
rica that if a stock of the best American books were sent to them a com- 
е would provide a theater or hall for their display and advertise the enter- 
broadly. As large numbers of Latin Americans read English even when 
do not speak it, there is little doubt of the response. If the chief American 
shing firms would donate copies of their best works, the chief American 
nship lines carry them gratis to Latin America and some American founda- 
Pay the necessary expenses of packing, insuring, and caring for the books, 
h would not be a large item, the beginnings of a market for American books 
t be established. 
tough more than two million students in American high schools and colleges 
e United States study Spanish and some of them carry their interest to the 
' of studying Spanish literature, it is a question whether more than a few of 
| Students take up the fine literature that has developed in Latin American 
tries. Most have never heard of the poetry of Gabriela Mistral or Rubén 
0, and they are equally ignorant of the prose of Jose Enrique Rodö and 
no Blanco Fombona. As we are a nonlinguistic people, the literature of 
— American countries will remain unknown to us unless it is translated, a 
а adds to the difhculty of the problem. What has been said about the 
lly rr for an exchange of books and of their authors applies 
6 дыя fields of art and music. In both, remarkable work has been 
tically pa States and Latin America, but the people of one region remain 
жо E of the accomplishment of the people in the other, though 
bees Br papa become deeply interested in the native Mexican art that 
nce the Um $ our great cities. : | ‚ 
fein Doren States secured its independence, it has developed a new 
ecent Ne upon the English but different from it and, as Europe has learned 
E is true uu. a provincial imitation of English civilization. T same 
n and Port ~ countries of Latin America since they became independent of 
én Wann: TR prophecies of Spengler and Keyserling as to the down- 
Ча de we cvi ization probably apply nowhere, not even to Europe; they 
apply to the Western Hemisphere. Europe may be old, tired, 
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and pessimistic. The Americas are young, virile, and optimistic; theirs is 
new land with remarkable natural resources to be developed and great empi 
spaces to be filled. Despite difference in race and civilization the people of 
United States have much in common with those of the Latin American countrié 
Some thinkers in both continents believe in the possibility of the development of Vir; 
new civilization with Latin elements contributed by Latin America and Angli Unc 
American elements contributed by the United States, founded upon the civiliZki 
tion inherited from Europe but different from it. The realization of such that 
possibility is probably distant. In the meantime, the people of the United Staf 

and of the Latin American countries can learn to know and understand one # 
other better, to respect and admire the culture and civilization of one another mé 
fully, and to cooperate in enterprises for the improvement of themselves and 


humanity. 


CULTURAL ELEMENTS IN INTER-AMERICAN UNDERSTANDING 


by Henry Grattan DOYLE 


1 a paper read before the Institute of Public Affairs at the University of 
"nia on July 6, 1936, entitled “A Realistic Approach to Inter-American 
erstanding”, I called attention to certain factors which I believe to be vital 
Ny Consideration of inter-American relations. In my discussion I remarked 
‚we must frankly recognize that it is dangerous to make generalizations con- 
ing Latin Americans, who differ widely among themselves both as nations and 
Mividuals; that we must realize that an appeal to the intelligent self-interest 
ny nation is far more likely to bring results than any amount of oratory about 
d will”, “brotherhood”, “understanding”, and the like; and that the whole 
tion of relations between the English-speaking and the Spanish- and Portuguese- 
king sections of this hemisphere has been surrounded with too much empty 
seology, pious good wishes, and “highfalutin” but essentially meaningless 
I make no apologies if some of the ideas which I present today appear to 
at those expressed in this earlier address. After all, consistency is still a 
1€; and if one's ideas are a sincere expression of fundamental beliefs, one need 
apologize for expressing them on every appropriate occasion. 
ur self-interest as citizens of the great Republic of the North in fostering 
| relations—political, economic, social, and cultural —with our sister republics 
le New World is so obvious as to need no amplification; and world events 
“Cent years and even of recent weeks serve but to give it stronger emphasis. 
Oughout most of the last century, a similar self-interest has bound our sister 
ICS to us because of tradition, if nothing else. If these ties have become 
tened at times, it has been largely through our own fault. Fortunately, as has 
brought out by other speakers, we now seem to have embarked upon a new 
таз characterized by President Roosevelt’s happy phrase about the “good 
т. 
hat do we mean when we say “the New World”—merely that the Western 
sphere is younger than the Old World? Yes, but only in part. The phrase 


w World” 


also carries with it another idea, and it is this—that here is a 
sphere 


in which ideas and ideals of human relations are new. Here rose the 
modern republic, and here in the New World the very soil seems sacred to 
Publican idea. And in this great experiment in newer ideals of government, 
an ы р? great races, Hispanic and Anglo-Saxon, have been joined in a 
ity E à common spirit. ‘ й 
бл. E of the United States since Theodore Roosevelt and every 
ry Clav = since Elihu Root—and even before them, James Monroe and 
vid om ae G. Blaine—have realized the indissoluble nature of our 
У -— merica—indissoluble because they rest on geography and on all 
acts of ооа, commercial, political, and cultural—that grow out of 
d br eg The fates of the great peoples of this hemisphere are 
Y Sot ES А ey could not break, even if they would. Nature herself has 
Ice this ; ever partners. à; 
ees oe к, isn’t it reasonable that we North Americans should do our 
y of the 'erstand these partners of ours? Shall we not try to carry out m 
ам э“ neighbor” so eloquently proclaimed by President Roosevelt? 
earken to the words of a former President, Herbert Hoover, who 
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also advocated the right understanding of our neighbor nations when he said: $ of th 
sometimes think that all this relationship between nations—especially when thé of {а 
are separated by language—is comparable with our relation to a strange fami Fir 
which comes to occupy а neighboring house. We do hear from it the disturbif 
noises, the occasional bursts of laughter, we hear cries of distress from the youf 
in the process of discipline; we see the dog fights in their yard and notice if d 
new neighbor paints his front porch. These are indeed the news bulletins. Bi 
we see little or none of the finer qualities of home life, the affections, the sch Aft 
denials, the joys and sorrows of this neighbor. We do not see the neighbof en 
family album. And it is so with nations. We have but little acquaintance wil кеч 


those fine flowers of their national accomplishments, their national thought ai with 
ideals." tantis 
Fundamentally, the surest approach to this understanding is through a know dinav 
edge of the life, the civilization, and the culture of the nations whose friends bro 
ek and, conversely, through a knowledge by them of the life, civilizatif intern 
tion, 

be mc 


antip 
speak 
Hook 
Latin 


we se 
and culture of this country. If this knowledge is to be effective it cannot} 
superficial. And here I repeat my previous warning against overindulgencej 
pious good wishes, and suggest as a substitute solid achievements in the fields} үү 
culture and education. Such achievements involve work—work of a constant # Ame; 
arduous character, far beyond the activities which we now conduct. I do % times 
mean that these activities are not praiseworthy—far from it. The story of @ senta 
efforts to develop cultural relations with our sister republics is a creditable @ accep 
They have been gratifyingly effective and successful within their limitations? ment 
range and depth. What we need is a vast expansion in both range and depth, % mani: 
it is for this that I plead. Î Jame 
Why have we so far not been able to achieve the results which all of us Ж $ 
are interested in Latin American matters so earnestly desire? Largely, in? N 
opinion, because we have not tried hard enough, or worked hard enough, f ments 
because there are too few of us at work; and still more largely because of сей With ı 
handicaps. The first lack can be remedied by the expenditure of greater Њой ae g 
and greater effort upon the problems presented. The handicaps call for a % Puri, 
tion based on a frank realization of their nature, long-range planning in off of de 
to set up the means of overcoming them, and cooperation among all agencie frown 
attack certain fundamental problems of which they are only the outward ma him 


festations. self-m 
* * * self-m 

For a hundred years God hid this continent from Spanish discovery, with its sup@ чеге | 
tion, ignorance, and їугаппу.... Columbus never touched the mainland of North Ашё xx " 
and thus we were saved the awful shame of Mexico, Central, and South America, $ tus l 
know so little of freedom, intelligence, and the pure religion of the New estament. $ ar 
The Spanish language seems to have been invented to convey licentious lines, songs x 
stories with a meaning no other language can bear or tolerate. : Д) 
. midd] 


Lest you mistake these words and sentiments for my own, I hasten to inff less se 


you that they are taken verbatim from a book by an American traveler in Of 
America. He shall be deservedly nameless. His remarks represent a pol ling 


iew unfortunately too common among our compatriots, and one which i 


v 
for [ 


mind creates one of the most serious barriers to inter-American understa 
The misconceptions expressed in this quotation are of course extreme, bof Read 


and in language; but they are none the less rather typical. They © Fore; 


hh 


ideas 
corrected only if those of us who have a knowledge of conditions in bot 
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* hemisphere are willing to do our part consistently in eradicating the errors 
ct and of thinking that give them birth. 

St and foremost of these misconceptions is the ancient racial and religious 
athy which has so long operated to keep the English-speaking and Spanish- 
ing peoples apart. In this connection I quote from an article by R. M. 
er, published in World Unity some years ago, which adequately stated the 
| American point of view: 


r the very of the New World, Central 


of an aristocracy both of politics and of religion were brought witl 
to North erica came the Pilgrim Fathers, representing ti 
їз democra ideals and institutions. them were imbedded th 
m. Those who followed in their wake were more Englishmen, Germans, a 
ans, coming from the very cradle of democracy. Wł f 
this? Simply thi politically you are der i 
'otestant, we are Roman Catholic. You d 
larriage, You are phlegmatic and cold, we are temperamental and of 
Were these factors to be taken into account, I am sure our mutual 
ге easy of 


ocratic, we 


stroyed tl 


warm dist 


ilties would 


solution. 


ithout reflecting at all upon the sincerity of American missionaries in Latin 
‘ica, our reactions to these countries seem to me to have been colored some- 
by the missionary spirit—the unconscious assumption that here is a repre- 
tive of a superior civilization come to give light to inferiors; and a frank 
tance of the differences referred to by Mr. Hooker is essential to the develop- 
Of any real understanding. Unfortunately, the usual attitude is an extreme 
festation, or rather perversion, of the Puritan spirit, so well described by 
8 Truslow Adams in The Epic of America: 

cultivated tastes, but, 


rth of these coast settle- 


te x be: ^ : 
ttered throughout all the colonies were men of education 
> whole, 


ч life became extremely small and petty in all the le 
ractically all the settlers at first had belonged to 
he somewhat narrow point of view that belongs in general 
reatly emphasized by the lack of interests and by the 
verywhere. This latter quality was in turn emphasi 
n mind which makes each one his brother's 
Settlers tended to become ingrowing. Beca 
ed upon or prohibited in many of its older forms, 
һе their neighbors’ morals and The с‹ 
t In the rôle of 


id of lawmaker, enjoyed his new importance 
^ 7; Man ıs proverbially self-sat 1, and in a sense 
ade "V E s } 

е. They had performed a great task, show 


aware of it 
embers a 
m 
It us 
le 1р} . See . 
on Ent send choice grain into this w I 

а hill,” wrote Bulkeley, “in the open view of 

^ 


on 
» us, bec ause we profess oursel 
and 


In the more strictly Puritan colonies, Puri 
ге à chosen race, а ] fuel to this burning 


ап unhappv inheritance fron t b vers. 


es to be a peopie ır 
А Southern colonies, fortunately for leaver 
riously, ; 


Course, 


Our attitude in this respect is only one phase of a characteristic feel- 
f superi 


eriority toward other races, а fault which we share in equal measure 
the English, but one which it is hard to understand when we consider how 
ades 5 our own nation suffered from it on the part of Europeans. 

* James Russell Lowell's essay “On a Certain Condescension in 
gners” will recall his irritation at the criticisms of Americans by Europeans 
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b ج‎ A СЫ ШАША n xu 
I 


of his day on some of the points on which we now presume to criticize oth@ the 


nations. 

Another aspect 
the languages of 
so-called “educators” 


of the same unfortunate spirit is seen in our attitude towaf tre; 
other peoples, and particularly toward Spanish. Some of 0% afi; 
are doing their best to discourage the teaching of Spanif pet 
in North American schools, and do not hesitate to misrepresent the facts, as Y Fo; 
r in Teachers College, Columbia University, did a decade af ( 
pths of his ignorance he referred to “she difficult, dubious, W bes 

wri 


14 of Spanish letters”. 
Henry F ord some years ago in an intervVi@ the 


expressed somewhat the same point of vi) me 
ted by Wilbur Forrest, not to criticize M tha 
abandoned, but because it illustrates WH tice 


eminent professo 
when out of the de 
relatively sterile fie 

Even our great business leader 
published in the New York Tribune 
I quote from this interview, 25 repor 
Ford for ideas he may long since have 


I have in mind: 
If Henry Ford were t 


industry, the teaching О 
еге is only one lan 


schools and colleges as he controls his of pol 


f foreign languages would be completely eliminated. Mr. Ff ern 
guage in which world progress may become universal, and of 

herit the earth. That is the English language. “when industry is run inf). 
English tongue,” he added, “it is a different kind of industry, with another spirit, than phi 
operated in other languages The type of industry which leads the world in ideas Я hor 
achievement and gives the world what it needs is the industry which has become poss of 

through the clear and forceful language which is used by the major part of the indust sat 


o control America's 


believes th 
destined to ın 


lation between 1 


world. 
“Speech is опе of man’s most marvelous tools and there is a direct re 
ch which he uses and the kind of work he does,” says Mr. Ford. “A good f | 
“ne has been built in just by looking} so 


kind of spee 
11 what language a machine 
ficiently to mana dif 


it would be impossible ei 


{ engineer can te 


experienced 
it. There аге some languages in which 
factory. The English language is the world’s tool of industry, colonization, and the b 
kind and degree of man. It is the world’s language. The m 
higher meaning 


and opportunity have 
ma 


ing of prosperity to every 
ecause justice, freedom, prosperity, 


any other tongue. 
difficulty is a certain type of interpreter of the Spanish-speal 
English-speaking world, concerning whom Dr. Stephen Оч 
Two Americas, says: | 
s Mat 


A further 


world to the 


in his interesting book, The 
pe of Ame 
azine repre 


cu 


d by another ty 


The ignorant and supercilious salesman 
ly dangerous to good understanding, the 


equally 
tive who goes to à Latin American country 1n 
life, who hurries around 


‘special” n 
Jequately informed 


traditions, ideals, and attitude towards 
people, and who sends back articles to the American newspapers or magazines; 
frequently cause resentment not so much at the facts tated as at the wrong interpret iv 
due to an ignorance of the background of the facts. These bx; " journalists, “it 
the representatives of the United Press and the Associated Press, 5е speak any 
ıglish and are dependent, therefore, upon American contact those fd » 
journalists and fre : 


guage save Er 
ho speak Englist Moreover, these 


nally fe, 


1 unin 


with Latin Americans W 
writers are frequently invited to address representative gatherings an 
mit faux pas because of their ignorance of backgr ‚und. The Rotary Clubs in Fir 
American cities are made up not only of business men but of professional men, uniga] 
scholars, and leaders in the life of the community generally To have improperly quA . 
ortune for the United States. 8 
i 


Americans speak before them is a misf 


United States we ridicul 
£ foreign observers on ou 
are too often guilty of the same 
aluate foreign civilizations, 
ct to Hispanic America. 


n we do not resent—the half-ba,, 
cultural, and p? 
kind of self-2%e: 
cultures 


Here in the e—whe 
cial comments 0 
yet North Americans 
rficial attempts to ev 
is true with respe 


superfi r own social, 


scene ; 
ignorant, and supe 
Especially is th 


ideals. 
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should further like to express my opinion that a writer or historian to whom 
Spanish language or the social, cultural, psychological, philosophic, or religious 
kgrounds of the Hispanic peoples are naturally antipathetic ought to be ex- 
nely modest about attempting to qualify as an “expert” in Hispanic American 
irs. He is, and ought to be, inherently suspect until he has proved his com- 
'nce by solid achievements, generally recognized by experts who lack his bias. 
‘tunately we have an ample supply of the latter. 
In the other side of the picture, it may be worth while to point out that the 
t existing estimate in Spanish of our North American civilization was not 
tten by one of the Hispanic American apostles of “Y ankeephobia”, to whom 
very name of our country is anathema and who become apoplectic at the very 
ition of the “Colossus of the North". Neither is it the work of some holier- 
n-thou Pharisee, instinctively distrustful of North American religious prac- 
8, scandalized at our crime statistics, horrified at the apparent instability of 
American home when judged by divorce records, and contemptuous of our 
tical and social organization because of occasional instances of local misgov- 
ment, graft, malfeasance in public office, “rackets”, lynchings, and other forms 
lawlessness, On the contrary, it forms part of an essay by a calm, serene, 
losophical South American "closet scholar", José Enrique Rodó, intellectually 
lest, appreciative of our good qualities as a nation and critical of the faults 
1s own people as well as of ours, who wrote his famous “Ariel” only after 
uratıng himself with North American history, North American literature, and 
rth American thought—which he read, voraciously, in English! 
Эпе moral that this points, it may be added, is the futility of talking, as we 
often do, about developing understanding and acquaintanceship among peoples 
erent in speech, while language barriers remain such an obstacle; and they 
: ound to be a serious obstacle in our country, I repeat, as long as the study 
foreign languages is systematically discouraged, if not actively opposed, by so 
ny ot our so-called “educators”. 
“ducation is one of the remedies, perhaps the ultimate remedy, for all forms of 
national misunderstanding. Another remedy frequently suggested is travel, 
uaa Ernest Boyd once pointed out, superficial contact with the people of other 
um as likely to increase as to diminish misunderstanding, especially 
bus Supported by a thorough background of knowledge—knowledge of the 
chol , particularly, as well as of the history, literature, culture, and racial 
е ем foreign nation. I do not apologize for repeating, in this connec- 
Эй ос $ the Latin American who so keenly analyzed our North American 
er, , сода visited the United States; but he did know our history, our 
ae, win M our civilization, and read encyclopedically in North American 
gazines, and newspapers. 


A 


е o of any real understanding, it is plain, lies a decent humility with 
ө irt own faults; a decent self-respect, based upon our acknowledged 
Í-néspect а fair-minded recognition that "the other fellow" is entitled to his 
as well. 

memor, на then frank if 1 did not describe the situation here in the United 
kenn 2 to the teaching of Spanish, and indeed of all the foreign 
ben vul oroughly disheartening. In the case of Portuguese, the picture 

r than for Spanish or German or French. Our "educators" have 


ver bee vr "are : 
п enthusiastic about foreign languages, and in recent years they seem to 
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study of foreign languages;! h 


is to eliminate the 
be directe 


The movement seems to 
great influx into ОЁ 
cif Am 


have definitely made up their minc 
they can, from public secondary schools. 
against mathematics as well, and the alleged grounds are the 
public high schools of children from less-favored homes and the alleged incapa 


of these children to learn solid subjects like mathematics and foreign language 
being given what 9 I 


As a consequence, many of our high-school students are 

educator recently called “educational mush”. For one I am unwilling to айй Stal 

that the average American child is so moronic that he cannot learn mathemati * b 

and foreign languages. Certainly every child in a public school system has unc 

right to expect that the opportunity to study these subjects shall be provided g mei 

all those capable of profiting by them. pro 
is some of my colleagues do, that Ü Я 


t be so unkind as to suggest, û 
of these “educators” to eliminate the study 1 th 
e 


y complex. According to this explanation, the 
languages themselves, see no reason why any@ M 
2 à c 
allowed to learn them. Whatever the motive, in 
es, and particularly the study of Spanish, is being da 
- Eo : as 

by educational administrators and supervisors and}; 
t the United States. Ef... 
will 

of thé | 


an two school years. 
^ pro; 
al command of a languf; 
ou: 


r the contents}; 
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I need not take time here to retell in detail the 
to develop cultural relations between the Americas. 
barrier are devoted groups who carry on as scholars, 
have had a healthy growth of interest in advanced classes in the 
and in Spanish and Spanish American literature in recent years. 
brought out in a publication of the Pan American Union listing course 
in the various institutions of higher education, and in the useful work done 
Professor Sturgis E. Leavitt of the University of North Carolina in recor е 
Masters’ and Doctors’ theses in these fields. Similar progress has been mafur 
Latin American history and in other studies. The excellent Handbook of # 4 
American Studies published by a group of North American scholars and € al 
by Lewis Hanke, of which the second issue has just come from the Ham $ 
University Press, gives encouraging evidence of the splendid work which is W, 
in the fields of Latin American anthropology, archeology, economics, @ ү, 
law, and literature. Dow 
hical activities, I should rete arly to the work of ker 
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ler the directorship of Professor Federico de Onis. For scholarly journals, we 
€, in addition to the Revista Hispánica Moderna, the Hispanic Review, pub- 
ed at the University of Pennsylvania, and Hispania, the official organ of the 
erican Association of Teachers of Spanish, as well as other journals not exclu- 
ly devoted to Spanish or Spanish American matters. 
п radio, we have a magnificent tool for the development of cultural under- 
ing. So far its possibilities have not been adequately utilized, but at least 
ginning has been made. The weekly program “Brave New World”, presented 
ler the auspices of the United States Office of Education, cannot be com- 
ided too highly. The vogue for Spanish American music in our entertainment 
grams by radio gives us every reason to expect that by this channel we may 
ch thousands of persons otherwise not easily approachable. 
nterchange of students has long been advocated, and it is gratifying to note 
Program for such interchange adopted at the last Conference of American 
tes. In this connection, may I remark that even without the advantage of 
larships, we have here in Washington, and particularly at The George Wash- 
on University, a de facto cultural interchange through the presence in our 
Ses of numerous attractive young men and young women from Latin America, 
> аге at the same time excellent students and effective ambassadors of good 
trom their countries to ours. 
have only touched upon what has been done culturally. Details as to the 
stess of work in the various fields both here and in Latin America will be 
id in the regular publications of the Pan American Union; in the scholarly 
mals to which I have referred; and in my article on “Hispano-American 
Tature and Biography”, published in the Autumn 1936 number of the 
‘rican Scholar, as well as in my earlier article, “Cultural Relations with 
Panic America”, published in the Hispanic American Historical Review for 
y 1928, In conclusion may I quote from the statement of aims which I set 
1 in that article, many of which we haye made remarkable progress toward 
‘ving during the intervening nine years: 
The establishment of a number of great centers of Hispanic American 
ure, possibly modeled on the Instituto de las Espafias of New York City. 
е establishment of chairs of Hispanic American history, economics, gov- 
nent, and literature in a large number of institutions of higher learning. 
A more sympathetic attitude on the part of educational administrators and 
sent education toward the inclusion of courses in Spanish and Portuguese in 
ary schools. 
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PAN AMERICANISM THROUGH 
RELATIONS 
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by RICARDO J. ALFARO къ 
Ап 
n which three fundamental aspects 8 bee 


Pan Americanism is a complex concept i 
readily distinguishable: the juridical and political, the economic and commerd An 
al phases of our conf log 


the social and cultural. It is with the juridical and politic 
the 


nental relationships that I shall deal. 
It we define Pan Americanism as the joint actior 
America for the consideration and solution of their common problems, we m4 


conclude that such joint action must be primarily governmental. It is true W gre 
the conduct of economic and commercial intercourse is the direct concern of 
merchants, manufacturers, shippers, and fnanciers. It is true also that cultul gre 
educational, and social activities are chiefly carried on by private organizati wa 
and individuals. But at the same time it is the action of governments Le 
ates, promotes, shapes, and directs every phase of inter-American intercouf by 


Pan Americanism, which is essentially an international sf of 
and historic factors, must also have ог an 
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When we look back to the origin of Pan Americanism, we 
historic events which necessarily created strong ties between the 
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the gallant Henry Clay was such an eloquent interpreter. 
one of his speeches advocating recognition of the new republics which I "n 
frequently quoted but which can never be too often quoted, for it is a рей | 

{ Pan Americanism: an 


statement of the chief elements о 


In the establishment of the independence с 
deepest interest. I have no hesitation in asser 
in the foreign policy of this country which has ever 
which we have so much at stake. This interest affects 
navigation. These Spanish American governments, once 
an American feeling and guided by an American policy. 
us they constantly speak as brothers, having a similar origin. 
copy our institutions and often employ the very language and sentiments ol 


tionary papers. 

On the other hand, the Southern colonies, fighting for their political fre 
could not help but have а feeling of admiration and friendship for those W 0 
ablishing a free and prosperous republic upon the America® : 
the South was necessarily reciprocated by the sincere sympati , 
blessings of liberty and democracy. | 
hieved by the liberal spirit in Europe and in America b 
beginning of the nineteenth century were followed by that formidable © 
action by which the absolutist monarchs intended to perpetuate their system- 
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interaction resulted in the formation of the Holy Alliance; in the congresses 
d in several cities by the monarchies of continental Europe for the purpose of 
uring the supremacy of absolutism and of stamping out revolutionary ideas 
tywhere; in the sinister plans formulated to restore Spanish domination in 
erica, doubtless encouraged by the manner in which absolute monarchy had 
n restored by the Bourbons in Spain. To these awesome, alarming events, 
erica responded with two acts in which we can see the beginning of a natural, 
ical, necessary rapprochement between the English and the Spanish peoples of 
' New World: the declaration of the Monroe Doctrine in 1823 and the Con- 
Ss of Panama in 1826. 
\ desire to preserve the liberties conquered at the price of so many and so 
at Sacrifices prompted Bolivar to convene, in December 1824, the Congress 
Panama, where the first effort was made to study and solve in common the 
4t questions of war and peace which confronted the new-born republics. It 
з Bolivar’s idea that the nations of America should form a Confederation and 
ague for the purpose of maintaining their independence and of assuring peace 
means of a supreme authority vested in a council formed by plenipotentiaries 
the associated states. Bolivar was looking one hundred years ahead of his day, 
‘ merica was not yet ripe for the realization of his glorious dream. His great 
ject failed, but, to his eternal glory, posterity recognizes Bolívar as the creator 
Continental solidarity, and the Congress of Panama as the cradle of Pan 
lericanism, 
We must also recognize as a cornerstone of Pan Americanism the celebrated 
‘sage sent by President James Monroe in December 1823, wherein the doctrine 
s formulated that the republics of the New World had acquired an inviolable 
© to maintain the independence they had achieved; that the American Conti- 
it Was Closed forever to further colonization by European powers; and that 
' United States would consider any attempt on the part of such powers to 
end their domination to America as the manifestation of a hostile attitude 
"ard the United States. By thus championing the cause of independence in the 
w World, Monroe contributed in an incalculable measure to the development 
l strengthening of the sentiment of solidarity on our continent. 
eos not unmindful of the fact that the famous doctrine has been misinterpreted 
"Prnt and that weaknesses and mistakes have been observed in its applica- 
licted br = torget the formidable charges with which the doctrine has been 
ith tea з а$ obsolete, pronounced dead, and even brought to the post- 
Xxtrine er m I believe that we must — between the real Monroe 
wohn miss vt false one; that, however discussed, however misinterpreted, 
Xtrine, in ы ied, and whatever its origin and ultimate aims, the Monroe 
ndence of the merama those who framed it, was meant to preserve the inde- 
tor in the vorn vo rican republics ; and that on the whole it has been a potent 
Sixty-thres 2 E of that independence. ч : 
Washington. Tr кара between the Congress of Panama and the Conference 
TS, Piratical ¡ € E a period of civil strife, foreign aggression, ater AMD 
: idea of ad international intrigue, and bitter rivalries, during which 
бей" чач solidarity seemed to have been lost. d 
Monstrations ; ы ‚ Чауз оё the Mexican-American war; the | European naval 
S against several of our weak countries; the invasion of Nicaragua 
the far-reaching intrigue of the Mosquito Kingdom; the bombard- 
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Spain; the establishment of a throne in Mexico supported by Napoleonic bay In 
nets; civil war in the United States; bloody strife in other countries; the devê rrc 
tating war of Brazil, Argentina, and Uruguay against Paraguay; the war [meth 
Chile against Peru and Bolivia; war among the Central American nations. "Trag 2005 
indeed is that historical panorama of destruction, disorder, political instabilif Cont 
territorial conquest, and predatory designs against the continent. l NEU 

But even in the midst of those dramatic events the spirit of continental solidari "or! 
continuously asserted itself. Mexico proposed four times the celebration [ Susp) 
conferences between 1831 and 1840, but without success. In 1847 a congress W аррг 
held in Lima, attended by five of the Hispanic republics of the Pacific. Апо@, O; 
conference took place in Santiago, Chile, in 1856, attended only by three stag nter 
and aimed at the union of the Latin republics of the continent. Two other cd way 
ferences were held in Lima in 1864 and 1877, where the questions of union # ind 
of codification of international law were taken up. The Government of Coloml "dei 
proposed in 1881 a second Congress of Panama to be mainly devoted to the qué yfe 
tion of arbitration, but the project did not materialize. Finally, a congress] 4 
jurists convened at Montevideo in 1888, where several conventions of privi towa 
international law were concluded. However, the results of these conferences ff the | 
the viewpoint of continental solidarity were meager. The number of states rep Probl 
sented was always small, and only nations of Spanish origin participated. DI relat 
trust of the United States was the dominant note in the years immediately follo conce 
ing the Mexican war and the filibustering expeditions of William Walker Hex 
Central America. | u. 

However, subsequent events allayed those fears little by little, and James]. on 
Blaine, as the heir to the international thought of Bolívar and Clay, succeed ы: 
in his efforts to crystallize the sentiment of continental solidarity in the Wæ dif | 
ington Conference of 1889. "That conference was the starting point of ж 
Americanism as the tangible international reality it is today. 

Seven general conferences and many special conferences have marked the рй 
ress of Pan Americanism. This progress has not been continuous; it has 0 
accomplished in the face of many forces that have worked against it; Pan Amé 
canism has gone through a great many crises; it has had its ups and downs 
has roused a tempest of misunderstanding, suspicion, and criticism, because, 
one reason or another, distrust or fear or resentment of United States policies 
nearly always been present in the Latin American mind. The good moral € des; 
of the first Conference was counteracted by differences which broke out shof the | 
afterward between the United States and Chile. The Conference of Mem the 
was held under the disagreeable impression created by the Olney declaration | 
1895 and by repeated talk of “manifest destiny”. Cordiality was great at Ri 
Janeiro due to the excellent impression produced by the visit of the еті 
Elihu Root to the South, but his great speeches were not sufficient to dispel] 
alarm created by the Roosevelt “corollary” to the Monroe Doctrine. The Buf 
Aires Conference of 1910, the results of which were not particularly impres® One | 
coincided with the beginnings of the so-called “dollar diplomacy" and the iff dest; 
ventionist policy in the Caribbean region. The Santiago Conference was ¢ whic 
tered by the absence of Mexico, Peru, and Bolivia, by the vexing questi the | 
representation in the Pan American Union, by the fact that American тай; the 
were occupying three republics of the continent, by the fresh recollection of? the с 
many conflicts rising out of the aggressive policies of the Wilson administrat] 
A much better spirit prevailed at Havana, but here cordiality was marred 

‚ the burning issue of intervention. 
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spite of all this, the progress of Pan Americanism is evident and palpable. 
rs have been corrected; grievances have been remedied; obnoxious doctrines, 
ods, practices, or policies have been abandoned; the old international buga- 
have been replaced by the policy of the “good neighbor”; the last general 
erence held at Montevideo and the Special Peace Conference that met at 
108 Aires were characterized by a degree of sincerity and cordiality between 
h and South America never equaled before; and little by little we have seen 
соп, prejudice, misunderstanding, and animosity give way to confidence, 
‘ciation, good will, and friendship. 

| Course, we are far from having attained perfection. But there has been in 
-American relationships an improvement sufficiently great to enable us to 
that Pan Americanism is fully justified as a sentiment created by natural 
istorical factors; as an international system resting upon the four pillars of 
endence, equality, justice, and cooperation; as an organized movement aimed 
‘Omoting peace, prosperity, and amity among the nations of the New World. 
to the future of Pan Americanism, I can only say, not having any inclination 
rd the office of a prophet, that the fate of the system will be determined by 
solution that the nations of the continent give to their common political 
ems. These problems can be divided into two principal categories: those 
ive to the maintenance and strengthening of continental solidarity and those 
Ming the organization of peace. The first category embraces the absorbing 
tons of American unity against the dangers of extracontinental conflagra 
Or aggression; the extension to the entire continent of the application of the 
тое Doctrine; and the creation of an American League of Nations. In the 
d category we have the paramount problem of the unification, coordination, 
strengthening of the machinery of peace, consisting today of no less than ten 
ent treaties and conventions not altogether harmonious and in some respects 
re need of improvement. This problem comprises several issues of impor- 
, Such as neutrality, sanctions, definition of the aggressor, and finally the 
lon of an American Tribunal of International Justice, a project in favor of 
| there is а strong current of opinion among the Latin republics. "These 


tons are so important, so vast and so complex, that it is impossible in the 
, ume at our disposal even to outline the fundamentals of each one; all I 
lo now is just to mention them. 

lere is one point in connection with the future of Pan Americanism that I 


e д 
to emphasize as I conclude my address. I be 
Uture of Par 


ieve that in order to insure 
ue 1 Americanism it is essential that we preserve in their integrity 
Tinciples, the ideals, the sentiments, and the traditions of democracy. In the 
T the Holy Alliance the European crowned heads were bent upon stamping 
OR everywhere, and republican America stood firm against monarchical 
Y; oday we are confronting the advent of a political philosophy born and 
My Outside of our continent, which places force above the sovereignty of the 
man а crushes civic rights and human dignity, w hich consecrates the will of 

.: ^ the supreme law of the land—in short, a philosophy based upon the 
Wer ^ representative government. And the nations of the New World, 

! сопсе 
Tinciple 
yw 


ived in political liberty and which have consecrated themselves to 
5 of equality and democracy, are bound to stand by their traditions 
ant to maintain and consolidate this great system of continental solidarity, 
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ve forces of which are liberty, equality, and democracy. 
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PAN AMERICANISM THROUGH THE MEDIUM OF LAW 


by Отто SCHOENRICH 


In discussing Pan Americanism through the 
from considering the effect of international 1 
the nations of the American Continent 
to the field of political relations. 
the local laws of the sever 
fellowship and solidarity. 

The question may well be asked: How can the | 
influence the general subject of Pan Americanism ? 
any particular country affect its rel 
may be made that the law of a 


medium of law I shall refral 
aw in shaping the relations атой 
» as this phase of the subject belongs rathd 
I shall confine myself to the influence exerted Bl 
al nations in Promoting or hindering sentiments @ 


aws of the several countrid 
How can the legal system @ 
ations with other countries? The answa 
Country represents the life of the country: Ё 
reflects the country’s thoughts, its aspirations, its activities, its culture, its fault 
If the laws of two countries are greatly dissimilar, the countries are apt to Ё 
very dissimilar; whereas the more similarity is to be found in their respectif 
laws, the more bonds of union and friendship may be expected to exist betwed 
them. Absolute identity is of course neither possible nor desirable, but uniformiß 
in important laws tends to promote friendly intercourse and solidarity amo 
nations just as uniformity of customs contributes to friendship among individuali 
Applying this criterion in examing the relations among the republics of Amerid 
we find that in one of its branches the law has been a powerful factor to draf 
the different countries together and to inspire feelings of sympathy and fellowshif 
whereas in some of its other branches the law has sometimes presented obstadlé 
to complete understanding and cooperation. 

The branch of the law which has contributed more than any other agency ® 
foster sentiments of solidarity among the nations of the Western Hemisphere Ё 
that dealing with the form and functioning of government: that is to say, сопзі 
tional law. When the members of the constitutional convention that sat M 
Philadelphia just a hundred and fifty years ago drafted the inspired docume 
under which our country has flourished and grown mighty, they were legislatiW 
not for the United States alone but for Pan America. The Constitution of tl 
United States has often been characterized as one of the most remarkable do 
ments ever elaborated by man. Keeping in mind the fundamental principle th® 
the people shall be the Source of government and their will decisive, yet remet] 
bering also that the persons wielding governmental powers are but human 3f 
may be tempted to exceed their authority, the framers of the constitution create 
a machinery of government simple but effective, with an ingenious system 
checks and balances, the Whole set forth in an instrument so broad and flexi 
that it is as easy of application today as it was 

Our Government may not be perfect, but no 
devised has come nearer than ours to the 
territory, of government of the people, by 
instrument setting up democratic rule ha 
Constitution of the United States. 
nations proclaimed their independen 


à hundred and fifty years ago. 
other form of government so Й 
practical attainment, in ап extens 
the people, for the people; no oth 
as done so more successfully than 
It was natural that when the Latin Атей 


ce and sought to realize their ideals of libem 
and democracy, they should take as a model the Constitution of the great sis 


Republic of the North. The consequence has been that our Constitution 
served as a model and inspiration for all nations from Lake Superior to © 
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In some cases local conditions and the lack of development of a large part 
populace would probably have counseled a different form of government; 
leless our form, being regarded as embodying the American ideals, has 
referred. There have of course been many variations of detail, but in 

‚ the constitutions of all the American republics resemble one another. 
form of constitution has served as a model not only for the various nations 

o for the states where the countries are divided into self-governing units. 

he State constitutions in the United States are drawn on the same general 

| the National Constitution, and the same has been the case in Argentina, 

Mexico, Venezuela, and also in Colombia when that country was a Fed- 

‘public. Moreover, in interpreting the constitution and in deciding ques- 

f constitutional law, the Latin American courts, especially in Argentina and 

have repeatedly followed decisions of the United States Supreme Court 
opinions of American commentators on constitutional law. 

! constitutional law, reflecting the American aspirations toward liberty 

f-government, has been an important bond of fellowship among the Ameri- 

ions. It may be called the backbone of Pan Americanism. It causes the 
an countries to stand as a unit against subversive tendencies which may en- 
the ideals of democracy, whether such tendencies have a Communist or 

tinge. It has been a bond of sympathy in the past and promises to be a 

of strength in the future. 

he other hand, the systems of law regulating the private life of the indi- 

citizen have in the past occasionally presented obstacles to the realization 

Americanism. The legal system of the United States is based on the 

n law of England; that of Latin America on the civil law, a heritage of 

handed down through Spain and France. 

n the English settlers came to our shores, they brought with them the 
common law, developed through centuries by custom, legislation, and 
decision; this law constitutes the foundation of the legal systems of our 

| Government and of our several States, except only Louisiana, which 
much of the civil law of its Spanish and French founders. In the same 
the colonists in Latin America brought with them the civil law; at the 

1g of the nineteenth century the Spanish countries applied this law as set 

! the famous Code of the Seven Partidas issued by Alfonso the Wise in 

teenth century, the laws of the Indies, and other Spanish laws, while the 

1 legal compilation of Brazil was the Philippine Ordinance, promulgated 
hilip II of Spain was also King of Portugal. 

Promulgation in 1804 of the Code Napoleon, that great code which so 
and tersely applied civil-law rules to modern conditions, stimulated the 
| Codification in Latin America and exerted a strong influence upon it. In 

se of this codification three great jurists came to the fore: Bello in Chile, 

arsfield in the Argentine, and Freitas in Brazil; and the draíts proposed 

* men in turn helped shape the revisions made elsewhere. In codifying 

WS the various countries borrowed largely from one another, from the 

“аројеоп, and from the drafts of the Spanish civil code and sometimes 

a a from the Louisiana code, which in turn is based on the Code 
‘ еу found it generally impossible to utilize legal provisions from the 

tates of the United States, as the legal background and mode of legal 

Оп in the two systems of law are so dissimilar. Thus the civil-law system 
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keep the Latin American countries in a group ap 


In this connection one great difficulty has been th 
generally know so little about the other. The ignorance of the average lawyt 


practicing under either system, with respect to the nature of the other, is abysm# 
Some partisans of the common law pityingly regard the civil law as a collecti@ 
of archaic rules bound together in a strait jacket of codification which is # 
effective impediment to progress. On the other hand some disciples of the cif 
law have contemptuously referred to the common law as being in the same staf 
of development now in which the civil law was in the days of Julius Caes# 

Of course both sides are wrong. After all, at bottom the great principles of 
law are the same in both systems. Moreover, they have much more in comme 
than is generally realized. The law of contracts in the common law is take 
almost bodily from the Roman law, the rules on which our equity courts ba 
their decisions are largely of Roman origin, and the Latin maxims with which 0% It wa 
judges and lawyers reinforce their opinions are obviously derived from the cif Practica] 
law. The clerics who for centuries acted as chancellors or judges in Engla are exce 
applied the civil-law principles with which they were familiar to the developmé =e 
of the English law. € past 
Yet just as in persons small aws all 
great similarities, so the differences between the two SOM 
seem far apart. These differences may be observed in numerous details of Fisher 
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hes of the law, as for instance in the law of domestic relatio® mo 
rt 
rs of procedure. 8 


served to draw th 
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differences often stand out more prominently th 
systems have made the 


various branc 

testamentary law, commercial law, and especially in matte a, 

The industrial revolution which so completely transformed the United Stat RP 

during the nineteenth century produced further differences. Both the civil 1$ ree а 

and the common law had developed during the many centuries when land © nz 

the basis of wealth. The advent of the machine age, the enormous expansion! "— 
Ssible 


trade, the creation of man important than 128 Pr 
gave rise to à multitude of fundame new conceptions | de te 
Anglo-American law. Corporation law whit und, 
Blackstone could never have dreamed; the doctrine of trusts, elaborated 
English chancellors, was applied to conditions entirely beyond the conception | debtor 

| Ї 


its originators; old legal devices were transformed and new ones invente? | plac 
ез a 


order to meet the requirements of modern business. 

The economic changes extended to Latin America also, but there the devel® 

h much less rapidity. The need for new legislation ber ment 
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ation in the law came slowly and timidly. Some count Te. | 
rou 


did at length introduce innovations, but they were 
The result was a great divergence of law with re 
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rence A few examples of such legal barriers may be of interest. One of them is 
ded f the matter of chattel mortgages. In this country chattel mortgages are very 
common, We have our mortgage of real property, where the property secures the 
debt but remains in possession of the debtor; our pledge of personal property, 
lawy where the property is delivered to the creditor as security for the debt; and 
yvsm? Our chattel mortgage, which is similar to a pledge in that it relates to personal 
ilectid PTPerty, but also similar to a mortgage in that the property pledged remains in 
Possession of the debtor. Such chattel mortgages are exceedingly useful: for 
he cif example, to the planter who wishes to raise money on his crops, to the industrialist 
е staf Who desires to borrow on his products or to finance the purchase of machinery, 
Caesil and to the purchaser of smaller articles of personal property, who gives a lien 
; of i for Part of the purchase price. However, in Latin America there was no such 
thing as a chattel mortgage; there was a mortgage of real estate, but personal 
Property could be used as security only by giving it in pledge—and an essential 
rts ba element of a pledge is that the pledged article be delivered to the creditor. 
hich of It was difficult to overcome this obstacle, for whereas we are inclined to seek 
di oo solutions to the disregard of technicalities and logic, the Latin Americans 
Englas nel logical, and to permit pledged personal property to remain in 
the ession of the debtor seemed heresy to the civil lawyer. Nevertheless, during 
.. Past twenty-five years practically every Latin American country has adopted 
tly the aws allowing at least agrarian pledges—that is, mortgages on crops, pending or 
de the e on cattle, and on agricultural implements. Only a few of the least 
na countries, such as Haiti and Honduras, remain without such laws. 
Net the countries have likewise authorized industrial mortgages—that is, 
| ne p on machinery and industrial products. T hree countries allow a chattel 
„d Stat Wei. ge in connection with installment sales of certain articles, such as auto- 
civil I resol €S, typewriters, etc. Mexico in her 1932 Civil Code has gone farthest and 
land v Wl broken with tradition by legalizing chattel mortgages in general. 
башым, по such laws exist or where they are inadequate, it has sometimes been 
han 1a% legal x a devise a method which will attain the desired object without violating 
Кы ays inicalities. For instance, let us take the case of a planter in one of 
by Coffee оиы countries who wishes to borrow money on ten thousand bags of 
ed |p аса, à a bank in New York; the coffee is on the plantation and cannot be 
eption | debtor ч E" to the creditor. In such case а plan may be adopted for the 
Из la Nu one of the warehouses on his own plantation to the bank; he 
structive the pledged coffee in that warehouse; and thus it comes into the con- 
Ive possession of the creditor. 
Dtimately connected with the subject of chattel mortgages is that of install- 
Sales. This branch of trade has attained huge proportions in our country. 
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A few examples of such legal barriers may be of interest. One of them is 
the matter of chattel mortgages. In this country chattel mortgages are very 
Common, We have our mortgage of real property, where the property secures the 
debt but remains in possession of the debtor; our pledge of personal property, 
Where the property is delivered to the creditor as security for the debt; and 
Our chattel mortgage, which is similar to a pledge in that it relates to personal 
Property, but also similar to a mortgage in that the property pledged remains in 
Possession of the debtor. Such chattel mortgages are exceedingly useful: for 
example, to the planter who wishes to raise money on his crops, to the industrialist 
Who desires to borrow on his products or to finance the purchase of machinery, 
and to the purchaser of smaller articles of personal property, who gives a lien 
tor Part of the purchase price. However, in Latin America there was no such 
thing as a chattel mortgage; there was a mortgage of real estate, but personal 
ату could be used as security only by giving it іп pledge—and ап essential 
element of a pledge is that the pledged article be delivered to the creditor. 

It was difficult to overcome this obstacle, for whereas we are inclined to seek 
ou solutions to the disregard of technicalities and logic, the Latin Americans 
жы шу logical, and to permit pledged personal property to remain in 
du 2 п of the debtor seemed heresy to the eivil lawyer. Nevertheless, during 
“€ Past twenty-five years practically every Latin American country has adopted 
aws allowing at least agrarian pledges—that is, mortgages on crops, pending or 
nag on cattle, and on agricultural implements. Only a few of the least 
Eight p countries, such as Haiti and Honduras, remain without such laws. 

the countries have likewise authorized industrial mortgages—that is, 
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delivered to the creditor. In such case a plan may be adopted for the 
lease one of the warehouses on his own plantation to the bank; he 
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This branch of trade has attained huge proportions in our country. 
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e third party and merely have a worthless регзо@ legislati 
claim against the scamp to whom he sold it. Sometimes stipulations are made?! modern 
act as a lease until the purchase price is fully paid, whe such as 
a sale; but there is always the danger that the courts mí also be 
а mere simulation and hold the contract to be in fact) national 
In several countries, among them Mexico and Chile, such conditional sall suggesti 
d with adequate protection to the seller; in о lawyers 


have been expressly legalize 
as in Cuba, the courts are inclining to a more liberal interpretation of the ЇЙ through 
general 


in order to grant him protection. 

Another example of diversity of law which has given rise to considerable disch valuable 
sion is afforded by corporate bond issues. The great development of Amerid Ther 
corporations has been so largely brought about by bond issues and we аге $ to confe 
accustomed to see corporations finance themselves in this manner that we @ ters of 
with difficulty conceive of a jurisdiction where there are no adequate laws on Marriag 
subject. Yet in the twenty Latin American republics the laws of only thirté Sidered 
refer to bond issues by corporations in general, and in most of these the provisi@ Prevails 
are brief and crude. Only four of the twenty have i 
subject: Argentina, Mexico, Brazil, and Chile. The lack or conflict of lef 


provisions has occasionally created problems for American interests which ейй Worthle 
directly or through local companies owned property in foreign countries # solution 
It ha: 


desired to encumber it as security for bond issues. 
However, even where the laws are deficient it has been possible to draft 8 have al, 
porate mortgages, in view of the broad freedom of contract generally allow the Am 
and also on the theory that what is not forbidden by law and does not viol Latin A 
public policy is permitted. In the United States a corporation issuing bonds £f °° testa, 
erally makes the loan contract with a banking institution which is appoi Serve а; 
by the corporation as trustee and as representative of the bondholders. The Wf “Ountry 
“trustee” has sometimes provoked misgivings in Latin American countries becal trial els 
the common-law doctrine of trusts is foreign to the civil law, but doubts Ьу the 
been obviated by using the designation “fiscal agent”. The appointment as aff Countrie 
of the bondholders has also sometimes caused civil lawyers to hesitate, for W Thus C 
see an anomaly in having the debtor appoint the agent of the bondholder, whas ena 
the creditor—and moreover appoint that agent before the bonds are sold: that}2as em] 
Nevertheless, these peculiarities have been accep orm, 
keep many local provisions in mind. In ou 
he redemption of bonds by drawings by jof Lati; 
for lotteries, and they therefore impose certain сопф stance, 
interest and minimum annual bond service. On the least on 
hand Chile fears that bonds may circulate as money, and she insists that all Б ееп m, 
must be redeemed by drawing by lot and prescribes the minimum size of boit is the 
In several countries mortgage bond issues may be secured only by a single P have be 
several other countries allow no bonded debt larger than the amount 0 ееп co 
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Thus in one way ог another many of the legal barriers to Pan America® regard 
but the road is still far from clear, and 'alifor, 
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remains to be done to render it easier. The corporation laws of many сош hpplied 
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legislation be enacted with respect to some of the most recent developments of 
modern life, such as aviation and radio broadcasting. In matters of minor detail, 
such as forms of bills of lading, consular invoices, etc., greater uniformity would 
also һе a great convenience. These objects may be attained by means of inter- 
National conferences or by local legislation. In this connection I venture the 
Suggestion that an endeavor be made to secure closer cooperation between the 
lawyers and legislators of different countries by means of more direct contact 
through the medium of semiofficial committees on uniformity of laws, on the 
general plan of the committees on uniform State laws which have performed such 
valuable work in promoting uniform legislation in the United States. 

There are some questions of grave importance on which it will also be advisable 
P сены їп order to avoid unjust or antisocial situations. Among these are mat- 

S of domestic relations. In the American Union the diversity of the laws of 
larriage and divorce makes it possible for a person to be at the same time con- 
sidered as married in one State and divorced in another. A similar situation 
+ between various Countries: some Latin American countries do not recog- 
\ way ute divorces, others have very liberal divorce laws, and some of the 
Worthless States even grant mail-order divorces which are generally considered 
; ss elsewhere. This is a question of conflict of laws which still awaits 
Solution. 

It has been a frequent occurrence for one American nation to adopt laws which 
y given good results in another, just as happens among the States of 
an Union. In civil, penal, and procedural codes of widely different 


rican countries the same wording is frequently found, and laws relating 
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as models in other countries. A country thus adopting a law of another 
njoys the advantage of securing legislation which has stood the test of 
where. Most of this interchange of legislation, outside of that induced 
rican conferences, has taken place among the Latin American 
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Colombia has adopted the New York law of negotiable instruments; Mexico 
ad legislation based on that of the United States; Panama 
arked on an interesting experiment in legalizing trusts in the American 


lof [es ане we have not as yet realized how advantageous an examination 
stance, а en laws would be in legislating for our own citizens. For in- 
к> x: tis atm recently adopted in New York granting a surviving spouse at 
bead a of the estate of the deceased spouse, even though they may have 


it; the law is better than what existed before, but 
t 18 tho 


d only five minutes; 
roughly arbitrary and unscientific, and a better provision could probably 
*n evolved if some of the Latin American community-property laws had 


nsidered. 


of hush In California, where they have a system of community property 
{ us 


art and wife, the courts are perplexed in determining what should be 
¿California erred property and what as separate property, whereas if the 
Applied in “ar ators studied the pda e q ot the ee ун sys" 

satin America, an equitable solution could easily be found. The 
77B of our bankruptcy law, permitting corporate reorganization 
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P tain conditions, was hailed as an important innovation, but several of the 
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Latin American countries have for years had provisions embodying the sam 
principle. 
Likewise, in connection with divorce legislation we could follow the exampl 
of many Latin American countries. It is sometimes said that 75 per cent of tli Pan А; 
divorces in this country are obtained by mutual agreement of the parties: tht as Stately 
courts know it, the legislators know it, and the public knows it, but the parti Comparis, 
dare not acknowledge it in court, for in such case they would be deemed guilty @ unity of | 
collusion and promptly nonsuited. As long as the husband and the wife fight degree a 
like cat and dog the judge will gravely consider their divorce petitions, but # Americar 
soon as they both honorably admit that they cannot live together any longer thf interests 
are thrown out of court. The result is that the parties are forced to perju links bin. 
themselves with the tacit approval of the court. In New York State, where th those con 
only ground of divorce is adultery, they must in addition crawl through diff Tepublics 
How much better it would be to follow the example set by thirteen of the Laif dominatie 
sr American countries and allow divorces by mutual consent, with restrictions, @ But liv 
course, as imposed in most of these countries, such as requiring the parties Ё france a 
have been married at least two years and obliging them to appear personally M Fear is , 
court several times at designated intervals. bogey of | 
The various Pan American conferences have been of invaluable assistance Й 220. Mc 
promoting greater uniformity of law. They have discussed topics of public af Nesses an 
private law of the most diverse kinds and have submitted recommendations f “tates m; 
which many have been approved. Among the subjects of public law discussed mé twenty L 
be mentioned the existence and recognition of states, status of aliens, diplomat dictators} 
M agents and consuls, neutrality, rights and duties of belligerents and neutral Latin An 
arbitration, right of asylum, effectiveness of treaties. The topics of private laf ™ econo, 
have covered the whole field of law and included р 


niti 


atents, trademarks, перона ardly Je 


instruments, corporations, insurance, tariffs, railroads, aviation, weights and me than any 
ures, sanitation, and many others. Guatema 
ide Thus the law has promoted Pan Americanism in the past; it has brought sig? Furthe 
benefit to the members of the American family of nations; and it may be expect] to Europ, 
to assist in bringing the countries closer together in the future. Selves, 4 


Secretary Blaine in opening the first International American Conference sai) More clos 


Е . fr ; 
It will be a great gain when we shall acquire that common confidence on which # public. 
international friendship must rest. It will be a greater gain when we shall be able to 4 during th 
1. the people of all American nations into close acquaintance w h ot It will be South has 
greatest gain when the personal and commercial relations of merican States, nof Pan A 
and south, shall be so developed and so regulated that each shall acquire the highest P% tha | 
sible advantage from the enlightened and enlarged intercourse of all. д 


The law has been and will continue to be a strong medium to pursue the obje@ Primarily 
ЕЛ so expressed. also, ar. 
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PAN AMERICANISM IN THE MODERN WORLD 


by CHARLES А. THOMSON 
Pan Americanism may at last be coming alive. In the past it has often appeared 
аз Stately and as vital as—a clothing-store dummy. Or, again, it has tempted 
Comparison with a motion-picture set: it was so largely facade. It proclaimed the 
Unity of the American republics, while ignoring the fact that unity was to a great 
“gree a pleasing fiction. Pan Americanism has been based on the thesis that the 
Merican nations were joined by a strong community of interests, and that these 
üterests were distinct from those of the rest of the world. It implied that the 
links binding the countries of this hemisphere together were more important than 
Mose Connecting them with Europe. It argued that the unity of the American 
Tepublics was real, because of geographical neighborhood, fear of European 

mination, and a kindred devotion to democracy and republicanism. 
ut living close together does not nece: 
Fance and Germany, China and Japan, would be classic examples of concord. 


in 


Otherwise, 


arily make for harmony. 
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аг is always an unstable bond; and to the statesmen of both Americas, the 
Opev FT Р . . 

Sey of European aggression has not been—until recently—what it was a century 
аро, Jer ene , ч : : y 
b. Moreover, similarities do not add up to unity. Even if they did, the like- 

esses 


among the American nations have often been exaggerated. These United 
tre иш claim with some justice to be a political democracy. But of the 
h -atin American nations, at least thirteen are, to all intents and purposes, 
ICtatorships. The 
enn countries differ from the United States in language, in culture, 
ardly 6, social organization. Their differences among er are 
"m Rs striking. Haiti, Bolivia, and l ruguay are more racially dissimilar 
Ce ree countries of Europe. In political development Costa Rica and 
а are poles apart. 


In reality, unlikenesses are more prominent than likenesses. 


6 E ore, the ties which in many cases have linked the American countries 
selves Б have been more important than those which united them among them- 
tiore Ph чы; only the most prominent example, Argentina is linked much 
republic р 5 Great Britain than to the U nited States or to any Latin Ашен 
uring 7 coe between our country and Latin America has grown remarkably 
South has y ast quarter-century, but our commerce with all of the republics to the 
“з represented only about one fifth of our total foreign commerce. 
n: Americanism to date, therefore, has represented more of an aspiration 
à reality, 
conflict of pu 
Primarily 
a 
чайы often more important, security against the United er т 
Oreign de we of force to collect damage claims and public debts and against 
chiefly Soma of any kind. The U nited States, on the other hand, has been 
and at E in expansion, expansion of its commerce and its investments, 
reality i the of its political influence. Pan Americanism can take on greater 
ертее iode world only if these two fundamental aims are to some 
са] ciled. Certain trends point in this direction. The increase in politi- 
modi + eae strength of the leading Latin American states, coupled with the 
$ in United States policy brought about by the “good neighbor” pro- 
48 diminished the threat of Yankee expansionism. On the other hand, the 
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Its development, moreover, has been hindered by a fundamental 
Purpose between the two Americas. The Latin Americans have been 
Interested in securing political security—security against Europe, but 
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rise of powerful military dictatorships in Europe and the Far East, now joine 
in the so-called “anti-Communist” front, has led the United States to fear Ё 
threat to its security from possible aggression against Latin America by th 
Fascist nations. Thus there is growing recognition in each of the two Americ 
of its need of the other. From this interdependence may come a new bond & 
union for the Western Hemisphere, characterized not by the Big Brother-Littl 
Brother relation of the past with its resulting fear and ill will, but by thi 
development of inter-American cooperation, based on mutual advantage. To thi 
promise of working unity among the American nations let me apply the name @ 
the new Pan Americanism. 

The "good neighbor" policy has done much to clear the road for the new Pa 
Americanism. The contrast between the open dissension, the bitter criticism @ 
the United States voiced at the Havana Conference in 1928 and the Һагтой 
which characterized the inter-American gatherings at Montevideo in 1933 and # 
Buenos Aires in 1936 is a measure of its achievement. The "good neighbor 
policy has definitely stimulated Latin American friendship for and willingnes 
to work with the United States. Washington has abandoned its former stani 
on intervention, viewed by Latin Americans as the most overt form of ow 
tendency toward aggression. The two military occupations in Nicaragua ай 
Haiti have been liquidated. Moreover, the United States has indicated its will 
ingness to surrender treaty rights of intervention in two other Caribbean coum 
tries. The so-called Platt Amendment with Cuba was abrogated in May 1934 
a new treaty with Panama, signed in March 1936, now awaits ratificatid 
in the Senate. In addition to these specific acts, the United States has pledgé 
itself against recourse to intervention in the future. The Senate has alread 
ratified without a dissenting vote the Additional Protocol on Non-Interventioß 
approved at the Buenos Aires Conference, in which the signatory powers declare 
“inadmissible the intervention of any one of them, directly or indirectly, and fd 
whatever reason, in the internal or external affairs of any other of the Parties! 
In the economic field, Secretary Hull’s reciprocal tariff program has represent 
a corresponding trend toward cooperative relations. 

But development of the new Pan Americanism is challenged at present by # 
least three problems. First, can United States capital make terms with W 
new nationalism which is stirring in the countries of Latin America? TM 
nationalist emphasis favors both the rise of native capitalism and a trend in gove 
ment policy toward state socialism. Both movements may undermine the positi? 
of foreign capital Latin Americans have a paradoxical attitude toward foreif 
capital: they welcome it, and at the same time they fear it. As a Costa Ric 
business man once expressed it: 


Water which is well channelled and controlled is a marvelous 
it breaks its banks and becomes a flood, it is disastrous. 

Something similar happens when capital is powerful and abundant. While it is & 
trolled and kept within fair limits, it is a force of prosperity for all. But if its absorb 
exploiting and dominating tendencies are given tree rein, we have as sad venil for f 
victim as are produced when torrential rivers leave their channel. 


force of energy. But wh? 


Latin America is at work building channels to guide and control foreign capiti 
Mexico is setting the pace and example for other countries. In the past foreignt? 
have dominated its oil, railroads, electric power, manufacturing, and large art 
of agricultural land. Under President Cardenas twenty-five million acres ca 
from large estates have been given to some six hundred thousand landless peasant 
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The Country’s most 


: Through 
ч Bovernment petroleum company, which has been given valuable reserves, the 
“£Xican administration seems to have taken the first step toward similar control 
of the oil industry. Argentina has also taken steps to challenge the control of 
British Capital over the railroads. Competition by bus and truck has developed. 

* government is moving to secure lines which may serve 
Controlled system. 
showed itsel 


oil ] 


important railroad system has been nationalized. 


as rivals to the foreign- 
In Bolivia the semi-Fascist government of Colonel David Toro 
lf hostile to foreign capital and among other acts confiscated valuable 
ands owned by the Standard Oil Company. 
п this Latin American economic offensive, 
dun ctim for its losses and sometimes not. Where it is not directly and 
Y confiscated, On 


openly con ted í . : : ө. А 
: пе hand it faces increasing regulation, intervention, and competition trom 
le government; 


foreign capital is sometimes given 
it finds its position endangered by a pincers movement. 


and on the other hand its profits are threatened by the rising 


demands of labor, whose economic power is frequently augmented by official 
Support, 

e his Conflict is bound to threaten the "good neighbor" policy and inter-Ameri- 
States m as is already evident in relations between Mexico and the U nited 
Sides e i e struggle cannot be avoided, but its cost may be minimized if both 
term йш willingness to make concessions and sacrifices in the interest of long- 


tesmanship. 
Sncourage the 
Idle to hope 
" Concentra 


For example, it is in the interest of the United States to 
But it is 
that political democracy can thrive in nations whose economic wealth 
рте m in the hands of a small ruling oligarchy. The masses, left in 
in NL ce. can hardly be expected to suffer forever this maldistribution 
century ods of life. What has been happening in Mexico for the last quarter- 
it may tak E e. 
The LE the form of an Indian renaissance; in C hile, of an agrarian revolution. 

“tesmanship of North American leaders will be sharply tested when such 
nts come to a head. 


e 
bif Cent events have stressed 


development of effective democracy in Latin America. 


an safely be prophesied for other Latin American countries. 


mOveme 


Hostilities were ended in the summer of 1935, but nego- 
dragged on through the Chaco conference at Buenos Aires for two 
ithout bringing to solution the territorial dispute which started the 


ations have 
More years w 


N 
шше. A 
ndies, р, es 4 
> Early last October several thousand Haitians—men, w omen, and children 


Direct conversations between 
General Rafael L. Trujillo, Dictator- 
the Dominican Republic, failed to name members to a Mixed 
Ominican Commission which was to investigate the incident. Conse- 
aiti requested the United States, Cuba, and Mexico to tender their 
But General Trujillo has evaded acceptance of the tender, and 
nt special envoys to Washington and the other two capitals, appar- 
si анар to sabotage conciliation measures. Mt 
* two Inter-American peace machinery do in such a situation? Neither of 
Tepublics has yet ratified the peace treaties signed at Buenos Aires last 


ernments proved fruitless. 
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| But is Fascism їп Latin America likely to link itself to the “anti-Communist” 
tront of Germany, Japan, and Italy? What if Vargas’ overriding of states’ 
ted Кышы in Brazil provokes а revolt to upset his rule? If his power is actually 
reatened and he finds himself in a corner, his easiest course will be to term 
the movement “Communist” and seek aid from Germany and Italy—a request 
ati Which those powers are likely to heed if such a move can be turned to their own 
. advantage. 
de M Fascist powers have for some time been building their fences in Latin 
America. In this area they can hardly expect to gain colonies. But, as has been 
pointed Out most recently in the December issue of Fortune, they can secure 
isi“ tes to what may prove more economically valuable than colonies—stores of 
ca woo and large-scale consumer markets. Nor does such penetration 
the i ly require the heavy investments of capital which for them are out ot 
stion, 
lid f Ra the campaign to extend their influence, they can count on valuable assistance 
ha their nationals domiciled in Latin America. During the past fifty years, 
a d fon has received 1,350,000 Italians, 175,000 Japanese, and 155,000 Germans. 
whid кы have flocked also into Argentina. Uruguay’s population is one-third 
tion E P President, Gabriel Terra, has repeatedly expressed public admira- 
1а ж, r Il Duce. It was Uruguay which recently sought to induce the other 
w The N Countries to recognize General Franco. 

‚de enabled azis trade drive, employing ASKI marks and compensation agreements, 
inti tears Germany for 1936 to displace the United States as the leading source of 
ў 2 ın both Brazil and Chile. German competition has also been severe in 
| Nee in various Central American countries. A "cultural offensive : has 
гай vilem ре the campaign for trade expansion. Newspapers and individual 
„rat об, ауе been subsidized. F ree news has been furnished—a tempting offer to 
tiling daa 01 which are in a chronic state of indigence. A number of the 
In the ге ies in the capital of Brazil and in other cities are owned by Germans. 
to PA Sermany untry alone, fifteen newspapers are published in the German language. 
| LA sent an also has been especially efficient in fostering short-wave broadcasts, 
; rul News ieee Spanish and Portuguese along directional beams to Latin America. 
Virtues rod given the Nazi slant; propaganda is poured out, extolling the 
- cmo Italian ascism and deriding liberalism and democracy. Rome subsidizes 
Italy mgr to teach in universities and schools. Trips to Germany and 
Scholarsh; atin American scholars and business leaders are financed. Military 
ins Preces a, PS are offered to South American cadets. The Fascist powers have 
nd An, been reported as assigning f thei killful dipl Lati 
Find American i ported as assigning some o their most skillful diplomats to Latin 
eing assid Tone. Thus attitudes favorable to authoritarian governments are 

duously cultivated. 

^ orae supplement these campaigns. For example, an Italian mission 

cal f Country ig & reorganizing the police forces of Peru. The air force of the same 

ох P. While th luipped by Italian planes and trained by Italian aviators. 

that Peaceful 9 Fascist powers have thus done much to prepare the ground for a 

ош Spain, ration of Latin America, possibly similar to their practices in 

y la Pnfluence sh oslovakia, and other European countries, the extent of their present 

ve t Clearly ls ua not be overemphasized. Mexico, Colombia, and Costa Rica are 

ism AT Porteg A e anti-Fascist camp, although in Mexico semi-Fascist groups are 
* organizing against President Cardenas. British influence continues 
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Latin American countries have for years had provisions embodying the same 
principle. 

Likewise, in connection with divorce legislation we could follow the example 
of many Latin American countries. It is sometimes said that 75 per cent of the Pan Ame 
divorces in this country are obtained by mutual agreement of the parties: th) as stately ; 
courts know it, the legislators know it, and the public knows it, but the partie) Comparison 
dare not acknowledge it in court, for in such case they would be deemed guilty @ unity of the 
collusion and promptly nonsuited. As long as the husband and the wife fight degree a pl 
like cat and dog the judge will gravely consider their divorce petitions, but # American r 
soon as they both honorably admit that they cannot live together any longer thi interests w 
are thrown out of court. The result is that the parties are forced to perjuf links bindir 
themselves with the tacit approval of the court. In New York State, where th those conn 
only ground of divorce is adultery, they must in addition crawl through dir] Tepublics y 
How much better it would be to follow the example set by thirteen of the Lat] domination 


American countries and allow divorces by mutual consent, with restrictions, 0 But livir 
course, as imposed in most of these countries, such as requiring the parties t Tance anc 
have been married at least two years and obliging them to appear personally W Fear is al 
court several times at designated intervals. bogey of E, 


The various Pan American conferences have been of invaluable assistance Й 220. Mor 
promoting greater uniformity of law. They have discussed topics of public am Nesses amo 
private law of the most diverse kinds and have submitted recommendations 9 tates may 
which many have been approved, Among the subjects of public law discussed тй twenty Lat 
be mentioned the existence and recognition of states, status of aliens, diplomat dictatorshi, 


apes and consuls, neutrality, rights and duties of belligerents and neutr “tin Ame 
arbitration, right of asylum, effectiveness of treaties. The topics of private laf (0 economi 
have covered the whole field of law and included patents, trademarks, negotia ardly less 
instruments, corporations, insurance, tariffs, railroads, aviation, weights and тей than any | 
ures, sanitation, and many others. Guatemala 

Thus the law has promoted Pan Americanism in the past; it has brought sign Further; 
benefit to the members of the American family of nations; and it may be expect? to Europe 
to assist in bringing the countries closer together in the future. 1 selves, T, 

Secretary Blaine in opening the first International American Conference sai ra E" 

"Public 


It will be a great gain when we shall acquire that common 
international friendship must rest. It will be a greater gain w 
the people of all American nations into close acquaintance wit 
greatest gain when the personal and commercial relation of + 
and south, shall be so developed and so regulated that each the 1 acquire the highe 
sible advantage from the enlightened and enlarged intercourse of all T t "Web. 


1€ 


The law has been and will continue to be a strong medium to pursue the objf] Primarily 
so expressed. also, 


le 
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by CHARLES A. THOMSON 


Pan Americanism may at last be coming alive. In the past it has often appeared 
as stately and as vital as—a clothing-store dummy. Or, again, it has tempted 
Comparison with a motion-picture set: it was so largely facade. It proclaimed the 
Unity of the American republics, while ignoring the fact that unity was to a great 
“gree a pleasing fiction. Pan Americanism has been based on the thesis that the 
American nations were joined by a strong community of interests, and that these 
ue were distinct from those of the rest of the world. It implied that the 
a t the countries of this hemisphere together were more important than 
a. сш them with Europe. It argued that the unity of the American 
Pone was real, because of geographical neighborhood, fear of European 

ation, and a kindred devotion to democracy and republicanism. 

But living close together does not necessarily make for harmony. Otherwise, 
„Гапсе and Germany, China and Japan, would be classic examples of concord. 
ie 4 EU an unstable bond; and to the statesmen of both Americas, the 
on M ШОЧ eremo has not been—until recently—what it was а century 
Mg ere, similarities do not add up to unity. Even if they did, the like- 
муе эу. American nations have often been кайын, These United 
twenty vg 1 claim with some justice to be a political democracy. But of the 
ictatorsh; in a nations, at least thirteen are, to all intents and purposes, 
atin Yen E. п reality, unlikenesses are more prominent than likenesses. The 
ia е" differ from the United States in language, in culture, 
ardly уут social organization. Their differences among — are 
than ep z ing. Haiti, Bolivia, and | ruguay are more racially dissimilar 
Guatemala ree countries of Europe. In political development Costa Rica and 

> ala are poles apart. 
o Bmore, the ties which in many cases have linked the American countries 


selves pe have been more important than those which united them among them- 


More M nee only the most prominent example, Argentina is linked much 
republic, Trad San Britain than to the U nited States or to any Latin A 
Uring the ES between our country and Latin America has grown remarkably 
South has dan жеее, but our commerce with all of the republics to the 
an lora only about one fifth of our total foreign commerce. sail 
than a жщ anısm to date, therefore, has represented more of an aspiration 

ality. Its development, moreover, has been hindered by a fundamental 


Confli 

ict o ў ^ F 

Primari] f purpose between the two Americas. The Latin Americans have been 
arily : ‘ , i3 , " : 

also, a. interested in securing political security—security against Europe, but 


serine gen E important, security against the United States—security 
Oreign Ша = force to collect damage claims and public debts and against 
Chiefly intere ation of any kind. The l nited States, on the other hand, has been 
and at "en ‚In expansion, expansion of its commerce and its investments, 
reality in the of its political influence. Pan Americanism can take on greater 
*gree M Tuto world only if these two fundamental aims are to some 

Cal an эм e ed. Certain trends point in this direction. The increase in politi- 
odi NL ap strength of the leading Latin American states, coupled with the 

Bram, has d in l nited States policy brought about by the "good neighbor" pro- 
iminished the threat of Yankee expansionism. On the other hand, the 
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rise of powerful military dictatorships in Europe and the Far ане ji 
in the so-called “anti-Communist” front, has led the United State 4 Ф 
es to its security from possible aggression against Latin America by = 
yes in. Thus there is growing recognition in each of the = B 
of its need of the other. From this interdependence may come " Brot r-Littlt 
union for the Western Hemisphere, characterized not by the а di д by di 
Brother relation of the past with its resulting fear and ill WU m T. di 
development of inter-American cooperation, based on mutual une 4 «E 
promise of working unity among the American nations let me apply the пг 
the new Pan Americanism. | ’ 1 the new P% 
The “good neighbor” policy has done much to clear the road d n 
Americanism. The contrast between the open dissension, the - r k ge 
the United States voiced at the Havana Conference in 1928 and the = adi 
which characterized the inter-American gatherings at Montevideo in 193 ету 
Buenos Aires in 1936 is а measure of its achievement. : The "good "lins 
policy has definitely stimulated Latin American friendship for and ы on” 
to work with the United States. W ashington has abandoned its M "t 
on intervention, viewed by Latin Americans as the most od Sena $ ah 
tendency toward aggression. The two military occupations in : K ary e will 
Haiti have been liquidated. Moreover, the U nited States has indicated M = 
ingness to surrender treaty rights of intervention in two other C pito “oak 
tries. The so-called Platt Amendment with Cuba was abrogated in Ma Б к 
a new treaty with Panama, signed in March 1936, now awaits ae 
in the Senate. In addition to these specific acts, the United States has Р, y 
itself against recourse to intervention in the future. The Senate hes eM 
ratified without a dissenting vote the Additional Protocol on Non Ister 
approved at the Buenos Aires Conference, in which the signatory pow en det i id 
“inadmissible the intervention of any one of them, directly or indirectly, ani 4 
whatever reason, in the internal or external affairs of апу other of the I a 
In the economic field, Secretary Hull's reciprocal tariff program has represe! 
a corresponding trend toward cooperative relations. pr? 
But development of the new Pan Americanism is challenged at present KE 
least three problems. First, can United States capital make terms with. f 
new nationalism which is stirring in the countries of La 


in America? d 
а . ө " $ . . ы E Aye 
nationalist emphasis favors both the rise of native capitalism and a trend in got”, 


ment policy toward state socialism. Both movements may undermine the рон 
of foreign capital. Latin Americans have a paradoxical attitude tow ard к 
capital: they welcome it, and at the same time they fear it. As a Costa 
business man once expressed it: 


Water which is well channelled and controlled is a 1 


it breaks its banks and becomes a flood 


1, ıt is disastr 
Something s т happens when capital is power 


trolled and kept within fair limits, it is a force of pros; 
exploiting and dominating tendencies are given free re 


victim as are produced when torrential rivers leave 
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А الك فخت‎ 
The country’s most important railroad system has been nationalized. Through 


а government petroleum company, which has been given valuable reserves, the 
Mexican administration seems to have taken the first step toward similar control 
of the oil industry. Argentina has also taken steps to challenge the control of 
British capital over the railroads. Competition by bus and truck has developed. 
The government is moving to secure lines which may serve as rivals to the foreign- 
controlled system. In Bolivia the semi-Fascist government of Colonel David Toro 
showed itself hostile to foreign capital and among other acts confiscated valuable 
oil lands owned by the Standard Oil Company. ۱ 

In this Latin American economic offensive, foreign capital is sometimes given 
Compensation for its losses and sometimes not. Where it is not directly and 
Openly confiscated, it finds its position endangered by a pincers movement. On 
the one hand it faces increasing regulation, intervention, and competition from 
the government: and on the other hand its profits are threatened by the rising 
demands of labor, whose economic power is frequently augmented by official 
Support, А 

This conflict is bound to threaten the “good neighbor” policy and inter-Ameri- 


Сап harmony, as is already evident in relations between Mexico and the United 
States, 


em . . M - s . . А, ] "7 
id The struggle cannot be avoided, but its cost may be minimized if both 
Side 


s show willingness to make concessions and sacrifices in the interest of long- 
term Statesmanship. For example, it is in the interest of the United States to 
Courage the development of effective democracy in Latin America. But it is 
idle to hope that political democracy can thrive in nations whose economic wealth 
de Concentrated in the hands of a small ruling oligarchy. The masses, left in 
Poverty and misery, can hardly be expected to suffer forever this maldistribution 


i ben , i 
А the goods of life. What has been happening in Mexico for the last quarter 
Century 


It may t 
The 


can safely be prophesied for other Latin American countries. In Peru 
ake the form of an Indian renaissance; in Chile, of an agrarian revolution. 
Statesmanship of North American leaders will be sharply tested when such 
Movements come to a head. 
cent events have stressed a second challenge to the new Pan Ameri anism: its 
ie to keep the peace in this hemisphere. Despite the elaborate peace machinery 
vhich Successive Pan American conferences have built up, the Chaco war con- 
ere for three years. Hostilities were ended in the summer of 1935, but перо- 
“ons have dragged on through the Chaco conference at Buenos Aires for two 


Mor " a > : 1 
* Years without bringing to solution the territorial dispute w hich started the 


Strupela › > з һу 
um А more recent threat to inter-American peace has come from the West 
dies » x ni: 
3 Early last October several thousand Haitians—men, women, and children 
vho 


e y tashion, apparently by Dominican troops. Direct conversations dor 
Presi governments proved fruitless. General Rafael L. Trujillo, sm 
Coo Dominican Republic, failed to name rer a М = 
minican Commission which was to investigate the incident. Conse 

aiti requested the United States, Cuba, and Mexico to tender their 
But General Trujillo has evaded acceptance of the tender, and 
ently į ze sent special envoys to Washington and the other two capitals, appar- 

АП attempt to sabotage conciliation measures. ч. 

AC inter. Amarinan nacre machinery do in such a situation? Neither of 
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year. Both, however, are signatories to the two conciliation pacts of 1923 and 
1929. These documents provide for submission of controversies to commission 
for investigation and report, and in addition set up two permanent committees 
composed of the three senior diplomatic representatives of the American nations 
in Washington and Montevideo, with authority to exercise conciliatory functions 
If the tender of good offices fails to produce results, Haiti alone or the diplomatit 
committee at Washington can set the machinery of the conciliation treaties Y 
motion, leading to а thorough investigation of the distressing incident. If the 
facts are as reported, justice demands punishment of the guilty parties, and repar# 
tion for the victims or their families. | 

The third challenge to the new Pan Americanism stems from the divisiW 

struggle between authoritarianism and democracy now threatening European peac 
Is this struggle likely to spill over into the Western Hemisphere? The questiók 
has been definitely posed by the coup of President Vargas in Brazil on Novem 
ber 10. Did his move signify establishment of a genuine Fascist regime, ог did f 
simply add one more to the long list of old-line caudillo dictatorships which haf 
been so prominent in Latin American history? Various facts cast doubt on | 
first alternative. Brazil generally lacks the economic and social conditions whig 
provided the foundation for Fascism in Germany and Italy. Capitalism is not Y 
a contracting, but rather in an expanding, colonial, stage. There is no laff 
middle class, with multitudes of down-and-out “white collar" employees wh 
have been severely pinched by an economic depression. Brazil, moreover, dot 
not possess the resources to attempt economic autarky. With its large {лїї 
sion of Negro blood, it is in no position to stress any doctrine of pure rac 
ism. It may also be doubted whether its people are sufficiently disciplined or я 
bureaucracy adequately efficient to make possible any totalitarian regimentatiß 
of economic life. On the other hand, the new Vargas constitution has corporatii 
features providing for a National Economic Council, with representatives 
agriculture, industry, transportation, commerce, and banking. More importa 
it stresses the “Leader” principle, and gives legal and permanent status to рї 
sonal dictatorship. This is a clear-cut departure from previous practice in Lat 
America, whose past dictators, no matter how absolute and oppressive their rd 
have always struggled to reconcile their autocracy in some way or another wi 
the democratic principles inscribed in their countries’ constitutions. Further 
Brazil has in the Integralists the largest Fascist movement in all Latin Ame? 
a national party of some hundreds of thousands of members, which appare? 
gave its support to the Vargas coup. Brazil's large colonies of Italians 
Germans might well be expected to favor any trend toward Fascism. i 
Vargas has taken definite steps to centralize political organization, and to bre 
down the state regionalisms which have always been so strong in Brazil. 

This analysis would indicate that the present Vargas regime lies отем 
midway between old-line caudillo dictatorship and Fascism of the classical y 
As one observer remarked, President Vargas may not make a more orthodox £? 
Fascism than he has in the past at democracy. But it seems clear that 
Brazilian ruler has done some borrowing from Rome and Berlin. Although! 


economic and social bases for Fascism in its European form are largely 14€ 
in Latin America, many of its dominant figures are psychologically receptive 0 
new dogma. For dictators desiring to “rationalize” their autocracy, Fascis™ 
vides a perfect formula. 
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Pan Americanism in the Modern W orld 


But is Fascism in Latin America likely to link itself to the “anti-Communist” 
front of Germany, Japan, and Italy? What if Vargas’ overriding of states’ 
rights in Brazil provokes a revolt to upset his rule? If his power is actually 
threatened and he finds himself in a corner, his easiest course will be to term 
the movement “Communist” and seek aid from Germany and Italy—a request 
which those powers are likely to heed if such a move can be turned to their own 
advantage. : 

The Fascist powers have for some time been building their fences in Latin 
America, In this area they can hardly expect to gain colonies. But, as has been 
Pointed out most recently in the December issue of Fortune, they can secure 
access to what may prove more economically valuable than colonies—stores of 
raw materials and large-scale consumer markets. Nor does such penetration 
Decessarily require the heavy investments of capital which for them are out of 
the question, 

In the campaign to extend their influence, they can count on valuable assistance 
Ba their nationals domiciled in Latin America. During the past fifty years, 
M +9 received 1,350,000 Italians, 175,000 Japanese, and 155,000 Germans. 
Italian, m flocked also into Argentina. Uruguay’s population is one-third 
tion fo ts President, Gabriel Terra, has repeatedly expressed public admira- 

or Il Duce. It was Uruguay which recently sought to induce the other 
ean countries to recognize General Franco. 
ian Neue trade drive, employing ASKI marks and compensation agreements, 
алм Poet for 1936 to displace the United States as the leading source of 
tre thon both Brazil and Chile. German competition ‚has also been severe in 
accompani ? various Central American countries. А cultural offensive” has 
Writers have e campaign for trade expansion. Newspapers and individual 
journals rh een subsidized. 2 ree news has been furnishe i—a tempting offer to 
leading ditt’ of which are in a chronic state of indigence. A number of the 

n that a les in the capital of Brazil and in other cities are owned by Germans. 
@ eni a e. fifteen newspapers are published in the German language. 
sent out ia ч as been especially efficient in fostering short-wave broadcasts, 
News obs apes and Portuguese along directional beams to Latin America. 
Virtues of Aaa given the Nazi slant; propaganda is poured out, extolling the 
Itali ascism and deriding liberalism and democracy. Rome subsidizes 

: Trips to Germany and 
do ne scholars and business leaders are financed. Military 
recently m offered to South American cadets. The Fascist powers have 

reported as assigning some of their most skillful diplomats to Latin 


Merica 
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ting ! countries. Thus attitudes favorable to authoritarian governments are 
assiduously cultivated. 


ther 


activities supplement these campaigns. For example, an Italian mission 


is en 
aged ; » » y ‘ == : ~ 
биш ie in reorganizing the police forces of Peru. The air force of the same 
$ equi A . ^ : 
While ъам by Italian planes and trained by Italian aviators. 
"Peacef е Fascist powers have thus done much to prepare the ground for a 


ul E ie > Р ~ “ыг Я ; 
рай, Penetration” of Latin America, possibly similar to their practices in 


Cze 

, r 4 ; 

tence quoslovakia, and other European countries, the extent of their present 
Clearly in ould not be overemphasized. Mexico, Colombia, and Costa Rica are 


ИГ, reported E anti-Fascist camp, although in Mexico semi-Fascist groups are 


¢ organizing against President Cardenas. British influence continues 


— س‎ 
Pan 4 mericanism—1ts Justification and Its Future 
Тһе countries of the West Indies and of Central America 
inevitably move in an orbit 


dominant in Argentina. 
have been the scene of recent dictatorial trends, but 
Washington and Wall Street. 
effective inter-American со“ 
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clude, the time 
It is clear that t 
cannot hope tO achieve what might be 
of the world. The belief that the Americas can 
economic OT political—is essentially delusive. 
world cooperation. But through the new 
may strengthen the forces of democracy аз opposed to 
tribute to its own ultimate security. 
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advance i$ likely to depend in the last analysis on the 
It is to the interest 


to id 


21 institutions in the countries of that area. 
nit States, consequently, to encourage by all legitimate means {һе growth of M 
digenous democratic forces and, second, to safeguard inter-American unity Y 
continuing through the “good neighbor” policy the promotion of relations Of cof 
fidence and good will. Cultural interchange, economic fair dealing, constructif 
political cooperation—all can contribute to make and keep the Americas * 
positive world-force for democracy and peace. 
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THE PRESS AND РАМ AMERICANISM 


by Erwin О. CANHAM 


With such an audience as this, I do not need to waste time in highfalutin 
descriptions of the importance of the press in the modern world. We all know 
that the press is the food and drink of democracy. And we know that this diet 
Sometimes is a trifle rich, sometimes a trifle tainted. But anything is better than 
Starvation. When the press is puny and censored, weak in its straight news and 
distorted in its interpretations, it is a sure sign that democracy itself is under 
attack. All these things we know. 

I cannot tell whether the downfall of the pr 
But it is generally agreed that a strong, fair press is a 
Sometimes it is not strong enough 


Роне М ess precedes the downfall of 
acy, or vice versa. 
Powerful force fighting to preserve democracy. 
—or, rather, external factors, forces, and causes 
= gi This was the case in Germany, where an exceptionally able and intelli- 
ar Press went down in the Nazi flood, under the inundation of forces far 
*yond its control. 
"ien seeking to eulogize or to defend the press, even in a democracy. Its 
will u js aor and obvious, and the more frankly they are faced the easier it 
ре, ы N iminate them. In this field of inter-American relations, the weak- 
Proving ag press are particularly numerous, but I think the situation is im- 
methods encouragingly. The rapidly extending and sensationally improving 
mutual un communication are proving to be of vast value to the press and so to 
nderstanding. 
SUM iir way to judge the press in its inter-American exp ! 
Other. ra has been any attempt to interpret the two continents to each 
ea: е first printing press in the Western Hemisphere was set up in Mexico 
koe the second at Lima, Peru, in 1586, and the third at Cambridge, 
Was Rh in 1638. But not for centuries—not until the World W ar in fact— 
and Latin 2 extended and systematic news contact between the United States 
toward E merica. As you all know, the Latin nations looked across the Atlantic 
its main ot in their foreign contacts, while the United States itself also had 
жа era cultural and news contacts with the Old W orld. з к 
came throu lS news of the world, often even its news of the United States, 
and to a inet uropean channels. The semiofficial French news agency, Havas, 
news th smaller extent the similar British agency, Reuters, supplied most ot 
mislead; at reached Latin American newspapers. Only the meanest and most 
ng trickle came down from the United States, and that usually of a 


IZarre 

a ar ачы” es : | 

Pretatio nd sensational nature. Serious political, economic, and cultural inter- 
ns w 


are too strong even for its 


ression is to consider 


ue ere few and far between. 
: : ; 
ar produced a great and constructive change. Trans-Atlantic cable 


a But, more important, the news reaching South America was 
Rent South A ick stream of European war propaganda. It was hard for intelli- 
*Conomic ah mericans to find out what was going on. Moreover, their former 
trade на were rapidly changing. The war was interrupting some old 
der these pr with Europe, and building up new ones between the Americas. 
ested di Duce each continent began suddenly to be much more inter- 
ne of South vaa in the affairs of the other. 

merica's very great newspapers, one of the world's half dozen 
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greatest journals—La Prensa of Buenos Aires—turned to the United Press 
an American news association, to provide it with a wider and less partisan flow 
of news. La Prensa was rich, and its money enabled the United Press to enlarge 
its European service, to mix with it a fair amount of news of the United States 
and to send it to South America. The service came to be marketed to many © 
the principal papers on the continent. At the same time, a reciprocal flow begat 
Other press associations, the Associated Press and the International News Servic 
were drawn by competition to follow the example of the United Press, both # 
reporting South American news and in sending news to papers in South Americ 
countries. Cheaper cable rates via New York greatly facilitated this exchang® 
Recently, Havas, which had formerly enjoyed almost a monopoly, has mad 
strenuous efforts to regain its strong position, and has made some head wf 
'That is all to the good. But the American press associations are now too wel 
established in South America to be dislodged. That continent now has a сой 
prehensive news flow from outside, both from the United States and from Europ 

But this news exchange is, after all, very recent and distinctly limited. I 
suffers from many defects. It reflects the basic drawbacks of all newspapef 
News from Latin America to the United States is often fragmentary and crypt 
There is simply not enough of it, and in particular it is not explained to 
average reader here so that he can properly understand what is really going of 
Sometimes, when interpretations are offered, they are distorted—but that $ 
another phase of the problem. 

As I have said, I think the situation is improving. There have been maß 
opportunities in the last decade to better the reporting for newspapers in 
United States. With minor aberrations during the depression, our newspape! 
have been becoming more and more enterprising and economically more power 
They can spend more for travelling expenses and cable tolls. Doubtless 
greatest orgy in reporting news with Latin American aspects came in 1928 whe 
President-elect Hoover went on his good-will battleship cruise to Southern conf 
nental ports. A contingent of Washington correspondents went along, sendif 
back reports based largely upon what Mr. Hoover did and what he said, fé 
before arriving at a port he would hold a seminar telling the correspondents # 
about the country they were going to visit. | 

Since the Hoover trip, several Pan American conferences have been ho 
and in each instance numerous United States newspapers have had extensive f 
ports. But two other factors have emerged: radio and regular airways cof 
munication. Both have had a profound influence on reporting the two continents! 
each other. I am pleased to note that I am to be followed on this program 
experts speaking for airways and radio. Nevertheless, the connection of th 
new factors with my subject, the news, is integral and immensely import? 
They do not conflict with the newspaper. My own newspaper, The Christ 
Science Monitor, cooperates closely with these other methods of communicat 
both to obtain better information for its own columns, and to export some 0 
own news and interpretations. 

Let me give some practical illustrations. The airways service enables Ё 
and other American newspapers, to get full and comprehensive news stories 
Latin America—in a few days’ time—which would be far too expensive on © 
or radio communication, and far too slow by the regular steamship mail ser 
Thus the airways fill one crying need: for news stories which give a more 
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The Press and Pan Americanism 


plete and adequate interpretation of events in other countries. The opening of 
regular air services also conveys a great many more American reporters, feature 
Writers, commentators, artists, and the like than used to go to South America, 
and they have penetrated to new regions. Their writings have naturally been 
ot new and diverting interest to readers here: the sort of lighter, colorful, read- 
able news which people will enjoy and get a good deal of information from, 
When they would toss aside a heavy political or economic article. My own paper, 
for example, sent a woman writer around the circuit of the Pan American Air- 
Ways, and published a series of articles which, though based necessarily on bird’s- 
eye views of the countries involved, nevertheless gave United States readers a 
warm, lively, panoramic interest they had not previously enjoyed. 

1 he radio makes a different contribution. Of course, it improves communica- 
tion for the transmission of copy to newspapers. But far more important are 
Toadcasts direct to listeners. Some United States newspapers are now co- 
OPerating—we have done so for several years—in the short-wave transmission 
of news to South America. Not only news but political speeches, concerts, and 
Other features are transmitted. One continuing difficulty with news is the lan- 
Euage problem. English is only partially useful, and does not reach the ordinary 
People who need to know about external conditions as much as anybody else; 
Panish js only partially useful; Portuguese makes up the third essential tongue, 


and Fra... - 3 4 oe 
b d French, the fourth. But quite evidently radio has made a real beginning, 
and as news 


broadcasts, commentaries, and other material in Spanish and Portu- 
Buese g 


9 south in increasing numbers, while similar interpretations and accounts 
OW northward, 


Strengthened. 


t Yet these marvelous new methods of communication, just as is the case with 
bo. poer themselves, are no stronger than their weakest links. And there 
ii. erous weak links. One lies in the editorial and business policies of news- 
5; another lies in the lack of training, balance, and judgment in newspaper 
ndents; another lies in government interference and censorship. 

ultrangy  Wspapers in the United States have axes to grind. They may be 
ыз lonalistic or simply Sensational. In either case, their reports and inter- 
^ nts in Latin America are not likely to be fair, reasonable, or 

d comity. Such papers may be dominated by dollar imperialism, 
May reflect the singular notion that the citizen of the United States 
; sa of creation and that events in all other countries are slightly comic. 
Viewpoint 5." be simply sunk in apathy. More often than not, the newspaper's 
of ¢ x 18 bounded by its own small community. I recall the classic example 
Some E newspaper on the afternoon the Vestris sank with the loss of 
the Е red odd lives. On the same afternoon, Jocko—the monkey pride of 
the top 3 qno breathed his last. So the eight-column streamer headline across 
head E the afternoon paper read: Jocko, Detroit's Pride, Dies!" A little 
plied. is m below said: "120 Lives Lost on Vestris . This sort of thing, multi- 
Cult y: Of the greatest drawbacks of this or any other press. And the diffi- 
j 5 that local journalism is generally the most profitable commercial 
> People are interested in what happens in their block. So the attain- 
Wai, е poer view is a long, slow task, calling for all the elements. of 
аз this Ee oration, and enlightenment which are typified in such an institution 
t-American Center of The George Washington University. Thus, to 


the work of the press will be significantly supplemented and 
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k link, citizens of countries in all the Americas have f Fascist аго! 
strive for the broader view before their newspapers attain it. Broadly speaking articles тїр} 
a country gets the newspapers it deserves. i fifty people : 
xirs grows, we reach another weak link? articles, He 
responsibilil Simply show. 


x > : T un wif Perfecti 
of interpreting our countries to each other. They must be men and women wit p. 

et I ha 

av 


a keen eye and a lively interest—the elementary characteristics of news reporta — ^! 
the world over. But they must also have the ability to make fair judgment attaining the 
tolerance, and good humor toward events and habits that are the result of natioff Pe по just 

i long the ro 


istics which I shall not bore you by repeating. These are counsels of perfecti@ Papers: some 
but we are making progress toward the goal. There is more education in $ Sober black, 
field of inter-American affairs than ever before; more and more men and womi reckless, Al 
are becoming qualified to interpret our countries one to the other. Journalis we, too, are 
enterprise is increasing. The old scrappy two-paragraph accounts of events р Citizens whai 
not enough to satisfy modern readers. They want to know not only “wif "ua telling y, 
but “why”. The complex modern world and twentieth-century problems vr new cond 
government demand not only a knowledge of the “game ot politics” in nd ^5 and mor 


strengthen this first we 


As a wider interest in public af 
the chain: the correspondents themselves who shoulder the immense 


temperaments ; they must possess as many as possible of a long list of charact@ 


reporters, but the ability to assess economic and social factors. Nobody К 


this better than we reporters ours Ives. Recently a bequest of a million дой 
was given a great Атегїсап university to improve the standards of our nati 


journalism. Опе of the first suggestions that reached the president of Y 
university—I think I am violating no confidence in repeating it—came from 
working newspaperman. He urged that fellowships be established at the uni 
sity, enabling newspapermen to take leaves of absence, and to study at ! 
university advanced subjects about which they would like to know more. 
proposal hits the nail on the head, if we want newspaper correspondents bef 
trained and equipped to assess complicated factors. 

Finally, I mentioned the weak link of government censorship. I do not ® 
to labor the point. I think it is obvious to all sensible men, and invar 
demonstrated by experiences, that censorship hurts the censor and nobody ® 
What rumor, gossip, and newspapers say about what goes on inside а de 
room is almost always far worse than what actually happens there. Ех agger? 
and falsehood feed on attempted secrecy. 

Let me, in conclusion, refer you to a recent big news story ot South Amt? 
origin. It is a good test case of what is wrong and what is right in ouf Dj 
relationships: it was the promulgation of the new Brazilian Constitution 7 
big American newspapers were extensively covered on this historic event 
press associations cabled substantial accounts of what was happening, and ' 
were available to all United States newspapers. Yet these accounts needed f 
interpretation. The big question was: Had Brazil gone Fascist in the Old w 
sense of the term, or was its new government just another American versi” 
strong-man rule? I shall not try to answer this question authoritatively я 
am no authority. Perhaps I may say, just to show that I read the pape 
many details of the new government seemed to follow a very familiar Ап“ 


pattern; and that it was hard to trace any integral connection with the Eu 


dictatorships. But the American press almost generally used the word F 


describe the new government. Now, every time that word was used, К 


judged the issue, at least to the emotions of United States readers. For the 
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T Fascist aroused exclusively European mind-pictures. Careful interpretative 
inf Articles might point out cogently that this was an exaggerated impression, yet 
1 ty People saw the headlines to one who read and assimilated the interpretative 
k f articles. Here oversimplification for purposes of graphic effect was at fault. It 
if Simply shows how very careful the press has to be, and how far we are from 
wit Perfection, ; 
tel Yet I have no apologies to offer. The press is an indispensable factor in 
eni attaining the objective outlined in this series of discussions. Pan Americanism 
ой Needs no justification, and its future is a challenge to all thinking men and women. 
ct “ong the road to its lofty yet practical goals, you must take with you the news- 
til Papers: some of us in the tawdry garments of the mountebank and some of us in 
| %%ег black, some of us serious and some flippant, some responsible and some 
ni reckless, All of you may not like us, but you cannot get along without us. And 
lif WS, too, are conscious of new needs. The radio today is telling millions of 
$ j| lizens what is happening; the newspapers are growing into a larger function 
i m telling why. We are in a period of transition, and I hope and believe that 
is | = New conditions into which we are growing will result in higher, more substan- 
nd “al, and more rewarding ideals of public service. 
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PAN AMERICANISM—ITS 
STEAMSHIP SERVICE 
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by Rosert Н. PATCHIN 
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Since this Conference has for the better part о! 
Americanism—Its Justification and Its Future, it is unne 
to the justification or to the forecast of a future in which the mutua 
common security of a larger commercial, social, and cultural intercourse 
the nations of this hemisphere will be realized. 

The individual as well as the collective interests of twenty-one republics dwel 
peace and friendship in the New World are manifestly dependent up 
The comparatively slow developme 
“other Americas” during 


nt of trade and tra 
the last cent 


in no small degre& 
| 


ing in 
ease of communication. 
between the United States and the 
and the first fifteen years of the present century was due, 
sat steamship service from Europe to South Ameri 
s to South America. Under these 
her discouraging tim 


the fact tl ca was superiora 
conditions what Î 


that from the United State 
have come to know às Pan Americanism had a rat e of it. 
summoned the first Conference of American State* 


When Secretary Blaine 
New York to Brazil and Argentina was via Eure 


1889, the easiest route from Î 
Travelers from the United States to the west coast of South America cor 
Frei 


proceed via the Isthmus of Panama, subject to several 
to Chile, Bolivia, Peru, and Ecuador on the west coas 
shipped via the Straits of Magellan. A few small American passenger ve 
served the more important ports of the West Indies, the Caribbean, and Сей 
America, but traffic was limited to the few who travelled for commercial or U 


personal reasons. The beautiful countries of the Spanish Main had not 

to attract the lar t that favors them today. Organized to" 
^ > t 

travel to South American flag * 


rarely seen in the Southern ports. of State, in 4 
relighted the torch of Pan Americanism, lize a © 


of the United States Government for his notable Sout 


Continent. 
All Latin 
save the tew 
devoted officials of t 
at the mutual interests 


changes of vessel. 
t of South America 


ge tourist movemen 
America was unknown. Ships flying the 
When Elihu Root, Secretary 
he found it necessary to uti 
journey around the 
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America was then remote {rom the consciousness 


a larger vision derived from 
he Department of State and our foreign service, 
and complementary resources of the 
closest friendship and cooperation. Compelled t 
these enlightened individuals called long and 19% 
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United States flag 
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America called for the 
ships flying foreign flags, 
steamship service to Latin America unc 
rs prior to the World War their plea was unheeded. 
by countries, were nonexistent, because 
bined to make prohibitive the costs ‘ 


yea 
except to near- 
States and economic conditions com 
ing and operating American ships. 
sary to offset this disadvantage. 
had to be expressed in operation 


the laws ot che 4 


Congress was opposed 
The spirit of American marine 


of American owned 


foreign commerce 
under foreign flags. 

The World War forced a change. 
ight under the American flag by act of Congress. 
during the period of neutrality when 
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Pan Americanism From the Standpoint of Steamship Service 
f made their operation practicable. ‘The completion of the Panama Canal in 1914 
rought close at hand the formerly remote west coast of South America, and 
the first regular service through the canal for both trade and passengers was 
under the American flag. 
B. А 1920, there was direct and adequate combined passenger and freight service 
j ^^ cs. lines from New York to the west and east coasts of South America, 
7 tially that Previously existing to W est Indian and Caribbean ports was substan- 
dn. ры. Freight service from the Pacific coast of the U nited States to 
.. West and east coasts of South America was strengthened. The Gulf coast 
J = to both the east and west coasts of South America. 
me d gem of the war carried the American Merchant Marine along to 
4 1928, ccm it received a much-needed impetus from the Merchant Marine Act of 
j built y ~ which а number of new combined passenger and freight liners was 
| design н p from the addition of new units a notable advance was made in the 
iato mw. efficiency of American. ships. A new type of passenger vessel came 
mg ence: a moderate-sized liner capable of carrying 225 first-class passen- 
and with pee tons ot cargo, with a cruising speed ot nineteen to twenty knots 
i] vessels v combination of comfort, luxury, and efficiency previously unknown to 
this size. All rooms and suites are on the outside of the ship; there 


of 


аге m 

1 eh NO inside rooms. 

1. 9 decks in he 

Smoking room 
Overlooks 

sf of afi 

w Th 


Every room or suite has a private bath. The dining saloon, 
ight, is located amidships on the promenade deck. The old-time 
now resembles a club, opening upon the verandah deck, which 
a large open-air swimming pool. The decoration is more in the mode 
ne Country house than of a traditional ship. 

© Purpose behind this design was to answer the long-expressed desire of resi- 
«айп America for as luxurious accommodations on ships to the United 
are found on North Atlantic ships the names of which are household 
which are far too large for the present needs of travel between the 
Travel to Latin America has vastly increased in recent years by rea- 


Of the ; . : : н < 
he Improved steamship accommodations provided by American companies 


ny 9n re 
| gular sc ‘hee زر و و‎ 
UA shin, f ar schedule the year round, and of the diversion of certain famous foreign 
rom 


an om the North Atlantic.to Latin America in the winter. War in Spain 
с - and political uncertainty in the Mediterranean have contributed to 
Jf Auc." the Caribbean, the east and west coasts of South America, and Central 
d traffic а and Mexico a part of the heavy stream of first-class American passenger 


forme : : : > 
With fre merly confined largely to Europe. It is a golden argosy that enriches 
€ expe , . . . . 
(dE not only ; XPenditure any port or country it touches, and it brings back fair value 
il Many N merchandise but in memories of things seen by keen American eyes. 


Y an E: З ^ 
Aspire ^ merican businessman traveling south solely on pleasure bent has been 
0 ° - 
" Wh return later, intent upon business. 
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LA тай > American steamship companies stand today in their task of main- 
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һе shid steadily 
ps 
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improving service to and among the other republics? They 
y the good will of shippers here and abroad. They possess far-Aung 
К. Value T п, experience, and competence. These are tangible assets of great 
A thing or 5 Maintenance of an efficient merchant fleet is something more than 


To; sh 1, TM М . . m 

pot "kn Ips and subsidies. Skill in management is a vital factor. The factor 
д ow" 

nies Compa 

"Tess has 


cannot be overlooked, and in this respect American steamship 
re favorably with their foreign rivals. 
reaffirmed, in the Merchant Marine Act of 1936, that it is neces- 
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sary in the national interest that the United States have a merchant marine a 


quate for its foreign commerce and national defense. The newly created Unité 
States Maritime Commission has officially classified as “essential” twenty {оге 


to Latin American markets. The basic function of a merchant marine 1s 


Obviously, by the provision of superior service; and experience has shown € 


Pan 


d mended the e: 


to that which 
Gpline and res 


: : ГӨШ tions, Such ; 
trade routes throughout the world. Of these, seven are from the United Stat labor Such a 
: y V 


which i 


place f 
"eir А г Ame 
merely to serve but to augment foreign commerce. How can this best be dom stab me 


for 


commerce with natural markets is stimulated where service is given by mode 


vessels a little larger than the immediate requirements of the trade, sailing me) i.e 


frequently than the vessels of competing countries. This is sometimes cal 
“trade penetration”. 
The Merchant Marine Act, authorizing the granting of construction 


operating differential subsidies, as avowedly designed to place American shi 
owners on a parity with foreign competitors as regards capital and operat 


costs. After a Herculean task of terminating and settling two score of ocean- 
contracts the Maritime Commission entered into new direct-subsidy contracts 


trial periods of six months. These constitute a sort of laboratory test of the 0 St 


law and of operations thereunder. The experience thereby being gaine 
counted upon to yield the exact knowledge needed as a basis for the long-term 

tracts contemplated by the act, under which the Commission hopes to make 
possible for shipowners to build new ships sufficient in number to keep 

merchant marine on a modern basis. 

It is generally agreed that a sound shipping policy should assure А тей 
citizens of complete parity, at least, with foreign competitors and that this pa 
should not be diluted by restrictions and limitations on American operation w 
are not borne by those competitors. Many American owners feel that the 
act gives indispensable aid with one hand and impairs it with the other. Ale 
the Commission has found the act in need of important amendments, to w 
Congress is giving prompt attention. 

But even if, and when, complete parity is attained, the American ship 
under the new act will be no better off than his foreign competitors, among wi 
are such powerful foreign lines as Royal Mail, North German Lloyd, Comp 
Générale Transatlantique, and Nippon Yusen Kaisha, whose governments? 
them aid not merely to equal but to surpass their rivals. This prompts de 
flection that the American Merchant Marine needs not only parity but SU o 
encouragement to attract the fresh capital found by the Maritime Соп 
to be urgently required. Capital, always conservative and now timid, is unb 
to gravitate to ventures which have a bare chance to “get by". Nor is AP 
already in shipping likely to continue under long-continued adverse condition 

At this moment American shipping operations are beset by labor (гой, 
These are due less to disputes between marine labor and shipowners than J 
conflict between rival maritime unions to determine which shall hold the paff. 
ing power authorized by recent Federal legislation. As foreign vessels opt! 
to and from United States ports are comparatively unaffected by the ге, 
delays and higher costs visited upon American ships by the difhculties men", 
above, it will be seen that higher wages and operating costs are not f 
disadvantages now being suffered. 'The Maritime Commission has author 
fix minimum wages and working conditions and has fixed the pay at the tf 
level prevailing for comparable service anywhere in the world. It has also 
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| mended the establishment of a mediation board for maritime industry similar 
| to that which has operated so successfully in the railway industry to assure dis- 


| Spline and respect for contracts and to prevent sporadic interruption of opera- 
Ime Such a stabilizing medium would be in the interest of American marine 


| abor, which is dependent upon American ships for employment. There is no 
| Place for American seamen on foreign ships, even at their far lower wages. If 
| Stable conditions cannot be restored, American ships will suffer, and employment 
Or American seamen will decline. 

Prime requisite for high-class steamship service is prompt dispatch in port, 
Prompt loading and unloading of cargo. 
Slow ship at sea, 


| Le, 
| 
f necessary hour sh 


A fast ship is more efficient than a 
and the greater speed justifies her greater cost. But every un- 
e is obliged to spend in port lays a heavy penalty on her opera- 


ti : A ; o y 
| кзы So greatly has the per-ton cost of handling cargo increased that it consti- 
Ñ tes a very serious item in the problem of providing the highest type of service. 


| t i$ to be hoped that in the meeting of minds between employer and employee a 
| "nite improvement may be effected. 
[o only do the several American lines serve the trade between the United 
` om Latin America but they provide an important part of the facilities for 
| Merce тсе between the various countries on their respective routes, where com- 
and Is steadily increasing with the diversification of the agricultural, mineral, 
| Amer Pufacturing activities of the various nations. As one surveys the Pan 
| к" scene it is easy to understand why the Maritime Commission’s first 
| Orei includes in a list of twenty services covering the major requirements of the 
ы trade of the United States no less than seven to Latin America. The 
| of bd trade is large, it is capable of great growth, it is essential to the welfare 
meric parties, The l nited States isa highly industrialized nation; the Latin 
| exc an countries are chiefly suppliers of raw materials. A logical basis for 
ange of goods exists in reciprocal needs. "This constitutes a powerful natural 


“соп, ri 

отс ў - - 

E" relationship which should no longer be hampered by unreasonable 
ers, 1 


| relat; entire hemisphere is covered by a fabric of commercial, social, and cultural 


Î trang snips. In some places it is a thin fabric, in others close-knit; but the 

s x эк» 

t ce 9f common interest yearly grow stronger and more numerous. Ships are 
Aseless shuttles that weave the fabric constantly closer. 
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DISTANCE—A VANISI IING BARRIER 


by Evan E. YOUNG 


very much the opportunity to meet with you today. It is inde 


I appreciate 
ou of my wholeheart® 


a pleasure and a privilege, and I am happy to assure у 
interest in this Conference. It is through discussions such as those which # 
being conducted here that healthy and substantial progress may be made in 
promotion of effective Pan Americanism. 

It is a trite saying that friendship must be preceded by acquaintanceship. Cê 
tain it is, however, that full and mature friendship must be based on genef 
understanding. It does not necessarily follow that intimate knowledge will 16 
to firm friendship. Quite the contrary may be the case, but in the absence 
intimate personal knowledge there is no firm foundation upon which the house! 
real friendship may be built. 

In our Western Hemisphere nature has imposed many barriers against 
close acquaintanceship and understanding knowledge of each other which 
peoples of our many countries need in order to enjoy the benefits of true frie 
ship and the social and commercial intercourse which that naturally brings # 
These barriers consist not only of the great distances which separate тай 
these political entities but also include mountains, jungles, and waste arcas, w 
filling these vast spaces, have all contributed to hamper us in our efforts to be 
truly acquainted with one another. 


Modern science has made great progress in conquering these barriers bet 
the American nations by bringing about close contact and intimate acquaint® 
ship through the development of speedier and more reliable means of comm 
tion than were heretofore available. Those of us who are contributing 
discussions today are concerned with methods of achieving better acquaintaf 
through the dissemination of news and increased rapidity of communicatiom ў 
my share of these discussions will be devoted to the factor of transportation 
special reference to aviation. 


International aviation companies, in common with all other business ог { 


tions, must conduct their operations on a business or commercial basis 40 

see to it that their revenues equal their expenditures—or failure will 

However, quite apart from the financial side of the picture it is my opinion 
international air-transport operators, and especially those of American ni 
ality, may properly charge themselves with another responsibility ог, bett 
higher objective. Theirs is a unique opportunity to contribute not а Jittie y 
promotion of good will between the American states. Pan Americanism he] 
the subject of countless discourses, editorials, and other writings, and f A 
production in written and verbal form is heavy and voluminous. In theg 
the penned articles, the formal and learned addresses, the luncheon toas 
responses, have stressed the need for a better understanding between the 


tries of the Americas, have urged the promotion of more friendly relati ў 
surmounting o, 


a mo re 


tween these countries, and in general have urged the 
physical or spiritual barriers which have stood in the way of 
understanding between the peoples of the Western Hemisphere. 1 have; pr [] 
contributed my full share to the sum total of these well-intended exhortat f 
I do not for one moment mean to suggest that this work, and these € o 


been in vain. Far from it. Much good has been, and will continue to 1 
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Distance—A Vanishing Barrier 


Plished in this way, but a deeper realization of our common desire for truly 

Mutual understanding is dependent upon supplementing these activities by a wider 

Personal contact through correspondence or, better yet, through actual travel. 
his must be the basis of real understanding and mature friendship. 

It is my desire briefly to present to you today some of the ways in which inter- 
national air-transport operations are reducing, if not eliminating, the elements 
9f time and distance which almost until today presented such grave obstacles to 
Our wider knowledge of each other. I will also venture to forecast some of the 
a" developments in this field which may be expected to carry on this good 
in m the advent of the airplane we have seen an almost miraculous reduction 

* travel time required between the principal cities of North and South 
merica, a reduction accepted today by vast numbers of people in all of the 
oc: = a matter of fact in the daily ordering of their lives. It used to take 
a trip iu ^ for passengers or mail to travel from New York to Rio de Janeiro, 
he in зд is now accomplished in less than 100 hours, and a comparable reduc- 

Fr time applies as between all of the important cities of all of the 
almost sa - effects of such an improvement in means of communication are 
With na ess, but among the most important of them is the greater facility 

* establish oth business and social contacts between the American countries can 

"shed and maintained. 
One ee can now visit every country in the Western Hemisphere within 
enough fo 4 « course, more time would be required to permit his stopping long 
and the od in all these countries, but the ratio between travel time 
ing it е evoted to actual business activities has been enormously reduced, 
Personal м for the businessmen of the Americas to present, through 
Countries ; Presentation, their goods and services to any and all of the other 
etw, ез in this hemisphere, with a minimum of time unprofitably spent in travel 
een Points of call, 


avin . . . : 
by E established his personal contacts, the businessman may then continue 


Ym 

fans ^ ‚эз . - Е мар 
of "эң of Correspondence to conduct his international business with a minimum 
for him . Counting the time required for his letter to reach its destination and 


Case, to receive a reply in terms of days instead of weeks, as used to be the 
Prody "y has also the advantages afforded by sending samples of the less bulky 
Practical 4 express, thereby promptly providing his customers with a visual 
Li ting model, emonstration of new types of his products, or of improvements in 
ind an бы EE You might be interested in knowing the wide scope, as regards 
Express. lety, of articles that are now shipped throughout Latin America by 
' small , "Mong the articles shipped—and those I mention constitute only a 
| b Neg entage of the total list—are antiques, antitoxins, automotive parts 
i tons, ca ties, baby chickens, live bees, live birds, bridal outfits, brushes and 
mi raa candies, dress goods, cosmetics, currency, drugs, engraving cuts, 
| Казуу, те ure film, live tropical fish, fishing tackle, fresh flowers and fruits, 
| Wsreel, gold bullion, hats, hosiery, jewelry, lace, medical supplies, needles, 
| Mobile > Perfumery, printed matter, rubber goods, scientific instruments, auto- 
f 
/ 


e Tres - r 

A E м tubes, toys, vaccines, works of art, yeast, etc. At the other 
n u ° 

Co Mine 
"чеге 


ауе mining machinery, carried in units weighing a ton or more, to 

s х 

er in the dark recesses of the Andes. In fact, a large part of the 
'Pments of some concerns is now being sent by air express between 
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of Operation, a 
the countries of the Americas. In some cases it has been found more ec Nee os 
to ship repair and replacement parts for certain types of machinery by air ехрї@ tives, on. 
rather than to carry in stock at each agency à number of spare parts, whi Position, and ef 
would involve not only the tying up of a large amount of capital but also Ў with EL ever 
danger of loss through these spare parts’ becoming obsolete upon the developm@ commercial ope 


of new models of the machines in question. do so, 
The element of speed in the transportation of businessmen, correspondeti Another thre 
and samples affords another opportunity to the businessman of the Westa transportation 
Hemisphere, since the seller who first gets his goods into a particular market H in entr» 
an overwhelming advantage over those who come later. This is particull of Dardensome 
true with regard to meeting business competition from the European countries development = 
But, passing from the purely commercial aspect of this subject, let us look # logica] ode 
a moment at the social and cultural side. "There are many travelers who do f Country cr" 
come within the purely commercial or mercantile category. These include touf nationality and 
who travel for pleasure and who are interested in seeing the sights and enj® the neighboring 
the entertainments available in other countries than their own; artists who @ 80 obvious ES 
to share their art with the peoples of other countries and to enlarge their 0 Would E. 
knowledge and experience through enjoyment of the art of those other count Pliance by all 
students and scientists who wish to take advantage of educational opportu ards of on 
afforded by other countries and to study at first hand the situations and probl Tights of чэй 
which do not occur in their own lands; delegates to conferences and conventi When following 
the purposes of which may be commercial, social, or political. All these trav n closing I 
derive very definite benefit from the speedy transportation by air which is # "apidly Ка. 
able not only to transport them from one country to another but also to € | Seen every E 
them to communicate quickly by mail with their homes or to make arrange and the diae 


economi@ 


for their travel, and to continue their new personal contacts after they *W types of : 
returned home, thus enabling them to realize to the utmost the benefits © ss Into use at 
visits to foreign countries. Ming year | 


° . . ° ө . 1 Te 
The inevitable effect of rapid communication and transportation, some ol erred to in 
aspects of which I have touched upon, must be to bring about an increasing @ “Utudes ind 


of knowledge and understanding between the peoples of the different count tween dist a 
this hemisphere, and thus to lay the foundation for a firmer and more Maar fying E" 
friendship and spirit of cooperation between them. It is in this way Y Capacity as 2: 
visualize the higher objective—the greatest possible contribution ot intern? ; Year land 1 ^ 
air-transport operations to the future welfare of all the countries of the Ast Operation 
—and I know that there is no need for me to bespeak the cooperation 0 Senger, s ^ an 
you to achieve such an objective. altitudes 8 as 

I wish now to mention briefly one or two factors which threaten (0 in t y A n 


and delay the development of international air transportation to its fullest ^4 liminary Ew 
of usefulness. There are times and places where the tendency is t9 к Y studie: 
commercial ауїайоп with military aviation. Sometimes there is a mistaken ^q flip), 
that commercial aviation and military aviation are in competition with ea Ша sog, а Spee 
with resultant rivalry and íriction. In other cases a suspicion devel I $ comr 
commercial aviation may be utilized for military purposes, with the res Wha A word 
undue restrictions are placed upon commercial aviation. 1 high ight alm 

As a matter of fact, commercial aviation and military aviation һу becom altitudes 
radically different objectives. They have developed different types of К, and 
and trained their flying personnel in different ways in order to produce Д 
kinds of flyers. In commercial aviation the aim is to develop safety» 


istance—. 


anıshıng 


of Operation, and the ability to carry as many people and as much correspondence 
and express as possible, at as high a speed as is consistent with the first two objec- 
tives, In military aviation safety of operation must be relegated to a subordinate 
Position, and effort concentrated upon extreme speed and offensive power, together 
With maneuverability, to make possible the acrobatic fighting maneuvers which no 
Commercial operator would wish to indulge in even if it were possible for him to 
do зо, 

Another threat to the most rapid and efficient development of international air 
transportation is the occasional development of an extreme nationalistic attitude 
d Опе country or another which results in the imposition upon foreign operators 

urdensome restrictions and regulations for the purpose of fostering the 
| velopment of national transport operations. Were this idea carried to its 


К" conclusion there would be no international air-transport operations, each 
ee cng the operations within its own borders to operators ої its own 
ality and connecting at the frontier with an operator of the nationality of 
eee country. The impractical nature of this situation appears to me 
Would Ous that I will not here enlarge upon it. The more enlightened attitude 
all operators within that state with internationally recognized stand- 
afety and efficiency, together with an equally frank recognition of the 
| Operators of one nationality to fly over the territory of another state 
| la wine approved commercial routes. : [ 3 
rapidly Be" will endeavor to look а little way into the future of this still 
en eve eveloping science of international communication. We have already 
ha > Ty Country and colony in the Western Hemisphere connected by aviation 
Na, © establishment of air transport across the Atlantic and Pacific oceans. 
Put innen of airplanes, larger and faster than any of those now existing, are being 
Ming яң at the present time or are under construction for service during the 
Чете) I In addition, experimental planes are under construction of a type 
altitude O in the industry as “substratosphere planes”, which will fly at higher 
% and at higher speeds in order to reduce still further the transit time 


| between dist 


Year flying b 
acity as 


ant points. There will be in scheduled commercial operation next 
Oats with a seating capacity of sixty-nine passengers and a night-flying 
ind wer planes of forty berths. There will also be in operation next 
ғ nes for substratosphere flying with airtight cabins which will permit 
an elevation of 20,000 feet or more without discomfort to the pas- 
Гай `à as is now experienced due to the rarefied atmosphere at much lower 


а the bl new and larger development of land-type passenger airplane is now 
in: Черт , ж 
limi Print stage, and at least two manufacturers have indicated that pre- 


ary studi Б 
faster tudies have been completed preparatory to the building of larger and 


А Sea А ° : : 
CEN Planes, with a capacity of 100 passengers, for a nonstop transoceanic 


sat a , d x 
pas " Speed of 200 miles per hour, and that these planes will be constructed 
A as com 


Na Mercial developments warrant. 


Word, | expect to see, within the next few years, the development of 

almost be termed a new type of air-transport operation, flying at much 

and much greater speeds than those of today, and, as the public 

and More ты acquainted with the comfort and speed of these services and more 
SSured о 


f their safety, I look forward to an increase in frequency of 
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in response to an insistent demand, to the point where all the princif 
e world will be served by daily schedules. 

he words of the poet Trowbridge, 


hall see fulfilled the prophecy of 


services, 

cities of th 

We have already proved, in t 

also man's dominion", and soon we $ 
who nearly a hundred years ago 

« . , dipt into the future, far 

the Vision of the world, and 


that “the ай 
Tenny 


as human eye could see, 

all the wonder that would be; 
s of magic sails, 
with costly bales”. 


Saw 


Saw the heavens fill with commerce, argosie 
Pilots of the purple twilight, dropping down 
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THE CONTRIBUTION OF RADIO ТО PAN AMERICANISM 


by WILLIAM VAN BERGEN VAN Dyck 


I accepted an invitation to take part in this forum in the hope that I might 
Contribute something helpful in connection with the discussions on the interesting 
Subject which has been assigned to me. At the outset, I want to make clear that 

am not an expert in short-wave broadcasting, although 1 am associated closely 
With those who have made important contributions to the radio art, and I have had 
ps to do with the programs which have been broadcast over the short-wave 
Stations in Schenectady during some twelve years—programs intended for listeners 
in Latin America. 

aving been a resident of South America for nearly twenty-one years, I have 
ten fortunate in forming many lasting friendships and developing a real affection 
m. I hope, an understanding of—the peoples south of us. Since my return 
Nenectady about ten years ago, I have kept closely in touch with Latin 
o affairs and peoples through the many visitors who come to see the 
ха а patria plants and laboratories situated there; through membership in 
With eee nations in New York which cultivate social and commercial relations 

ш p American friends; through scanning the considerable mass of 

м that comes to my desk as well as reading the reports and letters from 
Connection: of our local organizations, agents, and correspondents. Also, in 

enting n with our broadcasting activities, I have seen thousands of letters com- 

5 Оп our programs. 
Cast Е America is becoming increasingly interested in international broad- 
"hie E Em is brought out in a report released recently by John H. Payne, 
tte, | ernie Division of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
report, ] think that everyone who is interested in this subject should read this 

While: quote from the Department of Commerce release relating to it. 

У er eoj pointed out that at present both German and English broadcasts are being 
ayne ү than those from the United States, it ı :l-known fact according to Mr. 
their facite the United States short wave broadcasting companies are rapidly develo 


ities w ә : ] ; 

Short ange with the expectation of equalling or possibly excelling the per e 

зы broadcasters of any other country. 
Cone; "Me Unite rs ы : | 
Onsidera nited States companies operating twelve short wave stations have spent very 
Partic Б sums on their equipment facilities and their action in s respect is to be 
nie E pommended when it is realized that they receive no return 1 this service 
y thereh е of short wave advertising facilities is prohibited under preser t 
Mates in Ore gratifying says Mr. Payne to know that they expect to keep Unite 


ne forefront of this activity. 


. ‘N th 
a ang Country, licenses in the so-called short-wave or international broadcast- 
Commissio 000 to 21,000 kilocycles—are granted by the Federal Communications 
Qo real 1 hey have been known as “experimental licenses”. They are non- 
Я cia] us To - them involves the spending of large sums of money, with no 
Sted in € turn. Therefore, it stands to reason that only organizations inter- 
"tree ; development of the radio art, and only those with adequate financial 
e company а position to utilize these channels to good advantage. | 
it wh he with which I am associated has been a leader in industrial re- 
d, “р e of contributing to the improvement of the industry in which 
in Wn e tough nd of maintaining its prestige. Its research laboratories are well 
hore. Sout the world. The General Electric Company has been interested 


"Wave LY DC : ° „ ^ 
broadcasting since 1924 as part of its radio experimental work. 
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vhy the power that Germany, for instance, has been getting into South America 
vould be about four times the amount that we have been able to deliver. Our 
tudies indicate that with the present development of the art the most practical 
nanner of reaching South America from the United States is by means of two 
Tansmitters with high power in the neighborhood of 100 kw. each, each on a beam 
* approximately thirty degrees; and, that with this amount of power and with 
itennas similar to the Alexanderson antenna we аге using, practically all of 
e America can be covered with a signal comparable to that now being 
ed from Europe. Lesser amounts of power or antennas emitting à wider 

am would not accomplish the purpose. 
and E» frequencies that will reach South America at various times of the day 
á ES ne frequencies which give the best night-time service are those in 
ate effec ilocycle band. Earlier in the evening the Írequencies up to 15,000 kc. 

Ive; and earlier in the day those up to the 21,000 series can be used. 

Nm years after we started our short-wave broadcasting, we used as 
material the regular programs broadcast over our long-wave station 
N^ Most of these programs were the national network programs of the 
special E badcasting Company. In addition we prepared and broadcast some 
You EL for short wave alone. One series that may be well known to 
пета of programs sent to Admiral Byrd while he was in Little America. 
Ways re у, ы transmissions were the only ones on which the expedition could 
any of E $ time went on, we increased the number of these special programs, 
that, lik ich we broadcast in Spanish and some in Portuguese. We have found 
~ * Ourselves, listeners in Latin America enjoy programs of a varied nature 
Some * Some classical music, some of the lighter programs, and, of course, 
Ў e pe light or jazz-type programs. The listeners also seem to appre- 
ati the programs we have broadcast using the music and artists of the 
diplomat can countries, and also many of the addresses of Latin American 
have also and statesmen who appear on our stations from time to time. They 
Р told us that they appreciated particularly our regular news broadcasts. 


. “TO a 
listening ly One of the reasons why our stations have built for themselves a large 
for a Audience in Sout 


е à h America is that they have been on the air regularly and 
Ny PPreciable Je 


M. З ngth of time each day. Our stations operate daily from 
Other pel midnight. This seems to me to be important, because people in 
Ni Кее, like ourselves, seem to develop listening habits, and if they are 

| ша at they can receive а program from a station at a fixed time, they will 

The ч turn to that station. 
wj а Progr 


| N are carefull of Germany, while they consist in large measure of good music 
| the ties ully prepared and announced in language suitable for the receiving 
Ет ' Sem to be desi "no А чар я : + 
à ап Ounce е designed to “sell” the philosophies of the sending country; 
А ments and talks are of this character. Similar observations may be 


a 
„ut th t x : 
e ently © Programs of Russia and Italy. England, until the last few weeks, 


| КҮ е: ўна short-wave stations for a somewhat different purpose—to 
Са in English er empire. I say this because her broadcasts have practically 
( чып announce However, just a few weeks ago, the British Broadcasting 

чы. Ruages aa t it would start immediately to broadcast in seven differ- 
А py Ato closer : y ikely with the idea of bringing the listeners of other coun- 
stems ontact with the British viewpoints. 


to А ; : 
Ше Írom my contacts with people in Latin America that more 
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EM 


good will could be built between our country and the countries to the south of that are оар 
if we did not attempt to сору the propaganda methods oi others but broadcáBrams give us the 
well-rounded series of programs. These programs, of course, would includ We choose the or 
classical, semiclassical, and very light music, educational, news, and sports # аге transmitting 
tures—in fact, a cross section of all interesting human activities. This, of сош umber of xoa 
would tend to reflect the life of the people of this country ; in the same way, malae enjoyed pes 
of the programs could also be those representing the life of the South Ате апд, as it E 
republics. any unfavorable 
It is interesting from a broadcasting point of view that South America is ge Contrary, os Vins 
erally divided between the Portuguese-speaking in the eastern half, and Standing talent | 
Spanish-speaking in the western half. By the use of a beam antenna of thi trom some pe е 
degrees, programs broadcast from one transmitter on one frequency and announ America, Er. 
in Portuguese would naturally cover the Portuguese-speaking area, while ano addition. we 
transmitter on another frequency could send programs announced in Spanis теге announced i 
the other half of South America. Casting чаба 
From what I have said, you сап see that the problem resolves itself into Y ol Program, EH 
general classifications: the technical problem of radio frequencies which can Pecial Program * 
used to send programs from the United States to South America, and the po "Ose for - 5 


and equipment needed; and the kinds of programs and program so irc 


should be considered. In the first classification, let us consider the radio fre 1) 
cies that might be used to reach South America. 2) World N 
There is a very small number of these frequencies that can be used, and y Stock M 
must be divided among the various countries of the world. At present, to Latin 
seventeen are assigned to the United States. Of these seventeen, only about” 
are good for the best listening hours in South America—those hours from 7 0 3) T 
in the evening to around midnight. Further, two frequencies must be e Travelog 
simultaneously in order to reach all of South America at one time from : Popular 
United States, and a large amount of power should be sent through aire 5) P.M. 
antennas in order to accomplish the desired result. Therefore, the problem E Hollywo 
to utilize these six frequencies that sufficiently strong signals can be sent PE 6) 9 M. 

' Music A 


various countries without interference from other stations. Our compa) 7) Ww 
assigned to it one о! these frequencies, and has applied for the use of anot " 8) A p^ 
atin 


that we could give the coverage desired. The remaining four frequencies 95 : 
7-15 P.N 
м. 


also be so utilized that two more sets of transmissions—in Portuguese m 9) Less 
Spanish—could be regularly sent and well received in Latin America durin’ pm А 
good listening hours. 10) EM 
From the point of view of programs, the kinds of programs transmi 4 11) IE" R 
South America should be those which will give our neighbors to the so fl 12) $ pe I 
kind of impression of us and our country that we want them to have ed 13) ла 
a result, cause them to be friendly toward us. In order for the listeners in’ : "NC а 
America to understand our programs, many of them should be announce » of listeners 
language generally spoken in those countries. One set Of programs sho" of ber o - Which 
Portuguese for the eastern part of South America, and another set in Out th Latin A 
for the other part of South America. P Poser, ‚ 2004 
For your information, I shall tell you in some detail how we are аа New Y. each , 
program problem and some of the results which we have obtained. Er t » thu 


£ م‎ . . аг 
the presence of listeners, as 1 pointed out before, a station should be o ut Let m Ourl 

. . . т - 1 е 
regularly and its programs should be interesting. We find among the et tone Name 
of P ' and I 


programs of the National Broadcasting Company many o! the kinds 
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at are enjoyed and appreciated by the Latin American audiences. These pro- 
ams give us the source of material of various kinds. From the two networks 
e choose the ones which are most appropriate for the countries to which we 
fe transmitting, and this source supplies us with the larger portion of our total 
umber of programs. It is interesting to note that some of the programs that 
ге enjoyed most in South America are those taken from the national networks 
nd, as it happens, United States commercial programs. We have never received 
NY unfavorable criticisms of the commercial feature of these programs. On the 
MY. our listeners are generally grateful for the opportunity of hearing out- 
га ng talent. The only unfavorable comments on such programs have come 
u people in the United States discussing programs to be sent to South 
re „addition, we design programs specifically for Latin American listeners. These 
wine Cee in Spanish—sometimes in Portuguese. Also, the National Broad- 
ompany recently has been developing a large number of this latter type 
E. which is available for our use. In order to give you an idea of the 
hose к= for Latin American listeners, I shall give you a description of 
One typical week. 


DAILY 


1 y = : 
5 World News Bulletin: fifteen minutes. 
Stock Market Reports and Quotations of Products Which are of Interest 
to Latin America: fifteen minutes. 
WEEKLY 
Travelogues of the United States: fifteen minutes, Monday, 7.15 P.M. 
94а Latin American Music (records): fifteen minutes, Monday, 8.15 
м. 
Hollywood Gossip and North American Music: thirty minutes, Monday, 
м. 
Musi E : k ji 
7) E Appreciation: thirty minutes, Tuesday, 8 P.M. 
8) p Musical Transcriptions: fifteen minutes, Wednesday, 6.45 P.M. 
atin American Girl Visiting New York: fifteen minutes, Wednesday, 


9) 7.15 P.M, 
on American Concert (La Hora Exquisita): one hour, Wednesday, 
10) E 


п) p Recital: thirty minutes, Tuesday, 9 Р.М. 

12) pene гота: twenty-five minutes, Friday, 6.35 P.M. 

3) 7 ish Literature: thirty minutes, Friday, 9.30 P.M. 
usic and Occasional Programs. 


he li 
E of ISteners' : 6р o * 
letter "I$ response has been most gratifying, as evidenced by the thousands 


Sw 
atin d ve have received. Let me call your particular attention to Num- 
Сузи E = Concert. We have endeavored in this program to carry 
Na of each кыл ж idea by giving characteristic music of the best com- 
N^ Dus of гу, 80 far as possible by artists of that country available in 
Bular ~ Offering to every country the best that each one affords. This is 
bar! me ке. feature on Wednesday night. 
to Some of the artists that have appeared: Carlos Morelli, Chilean 


е, апі 
idu Sayao, Brazilian soprano, both of the Metropolitan Opera 
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Company; Aida Doninelli, Guatemalan soprano, formerly of the Metropolit THE NEED 
Claudio Frigerio, tenor, formerly of the Metropolitan; Chacha Aguilar, Мех 
contralto, who has sung with success in Carnegie Hall; Julio Martinez Ой 
guren, famous Uruguayan gui arist; Armando Palacios, Chilean, one of the B. If] ae 
American pianists; Jessica Dragonette, American soprano; Сайшу answer is a a 
5 соуе 


known Latin / 
Roselle and Rosario Orellana, Cuban coloraturas; Lucrecia Sarria, Perufholds for the cult 
p cu 


soprano; Tito Guizar, Alfonso Ortiz Tirado, Juan Arvizu, and Chucho Маг 9: travel oy 
rer | 


tenors; Armando Barbe, Argentine baritone; Olga Albani, Pufcontinue to be th 


Mexican 
Rican soprano; and many other first-class singers or instrumentalists of ollar investment 
. . . e , . ` . 5 еп 
America. Among the orchestras we will mention those of Xavier Cugat, * interests of 
et O t 


Tucci, Argentine; Rosario Bourdon, American; Angell Mercado, Mexican; 
Mariani, Uruguayan; Guatemalan Marimbas; West Indian, Ecuadorian, Com: etaphorically 
ES ally s 
flowers in td 


bian, and other typical ensembles of good reputation. h 
х а - р : b 
Apart from those programs listed above, we frequently have had diplo ten crowded off 
. 5 5 d - e ў А ТТ. 
and consular representatives, as well as distinguished statesmen and visit ‚ this is the ] 
Sity - ast 


the several countries, speaking over our stations to their friends and р having for i 
it 


countrymen. 
rel 


In conclusion, let me refer to these statements in Mr. Payne's report: ations 


а | } | at Š 5, news, cc 
The demand for programs meeting Latin American tastes seems to call first a € are consi: 
increase in musical numbers, both operatic and popular; secon 1, for more announce Most Convinci 
and more programs in Spanish or Portuguese. In most cases i 
preferred rather than any other conversational program. 

The demand for improvement is primarily that for increased power by means A totalitari 
tional antennae ог otherwise and next, for a greater use of the local languages Те tion an 
additional wave lengths in order to avoid interference is also important 


news announcemé Mericanism t 
„all, Dut 


Чеер sion 
Our experience supports Mr. Payne’s conclusions. We have tried t? й 18 $0 кик: 
the facilities at our disposal to good advantage and, if granted the # he chang = 
wave lengths we have asked for, we will greatly improve our service, anne h -nge of | 
both in Portuguese and Spanish, programs that we feel sure will be bettef 
ciated than those now broadcast from Europe. While carrying on ouf An Sand th 
en 


mental work, we will be glad to cooperate closely with the Pan America 7j А * tact h 
: : " < ө Ч at 
and with interested Government departments to contribute our part йеп, га. 
ғ Р А Lee loy "Tees of the 
future of Pan Americanism. nd in 
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THE NEED FOR A REALISTIC APPROACH TO PAN AMERICANISM 


by JAMES S. CARSON 


If I am asked what in my opinion is the crying need of Pan Americanism today 
Y answer is covered by the two words “realistic approach”. That, in my opinion, 
Ids for the cultural, the political, and the economic fields. The good neighbor 
peeve! over a two-way road. Buying from and selling to the Americas will 
; pe to be the characteristic activity of inter-American trade rather than 
з ше in the Southern republics. Some fair adjustment protecting 
id Eo of thousands of bondholders in the l nited States who bought in 
рон is a necessary corollary to increasing inter-American understanding. 
: rically speaking, our Pan Americanism table often has been so laden 
жа E in the past that some needed nutritious and much-wanted food has 
hs ded off. 
„Ms is the last of the series of discussions under the sponsorship of the Univer- 


ty hay; > ved ў 
бш t for its general theme “Pan Americanism—Its Justification and Its 
e 


"lation. 
Nat 


and covering the fields of diplomacy, culture, education, law, political 
Br, comn i ! It is the last two phases 
бё ch considering tonight; and from the point of view of realistic approach 
7 vincing case can be made out, not only for the justification of Pan 


news, communications, commerce, and finance. 


Em but for its promising future. i 
totalitarian ea recent happenings and prematurely exultant shouts from some 
tion within pete of the Old World, the basic urge in this hemisphere will func- 
deep signifies, framework of avowed democracy. That, it seems to me, has a 
is app ance economically as well as politically. The need for one another 
the — in the case of the countries of the Americas as to make inevitable 
the ¢ ange of goods and services which constitutes inter-American trade, and 
tions, quent corollaries of closer financial, political, and even cultural rela- 
Wants e solid base of Pan Americanism is economic—the satisfaction of the 

the necessities of the inhabitants of the nations of the New World. 


Act t A : 
Conti hat each has much to give the other—that the Northern and Southern 


Nents 
found in a the Western Hemisphere complement each other to an extent not 
during "y other comparable regions of the globe—makes the movement an 
The And rational one. 


| Pro : 1 я : : : e 
N this y, СШ is not so much the direction of the flow as its volume and intensity. 


їйє inate great job ahead for Pan Americanism, economically speaking. It 
n" nal honesty in its approach and constant vigilance in meeting the 
ria and I ^S and Oriental trade rivals. U nquestionably, recent events in 

: Sia have stimulated the Pan American movement and caused mate- 


Ger Pains in > . 
Q Many, the trade of the United States with Latin America. England, 


a / - 
{ r ‚Рап, and Italy have been our strong competitors in those markets. 
Tom Itain’s st ; 
and barter arrangements; Japan's, from low prices; Italy's, 
ation to some of the large countries of South America. All, 


into e? аге losi : з Rees" : 

Spit Onsidera tj Sing ground to the United States when the entire field is taken 
t ion. This es ye - - 
den 9f the um E This trend is highly significant, and another proof that in 

бета; that dictatorships are not foreign to Latin American politics, the 


pe a ` 
Will teak Spirit is tl 


he compelling urge. The day may come when the Americas 
With g Ё 3 J 


Опе voice on that point. 
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Pan Americanism—Its Justification and Its 


Where will the great trading nations of the world find their most profit Argentina who ar 
markets in the decade ahead? England holds the view that the great ful ы Case may be. ' 
markets of the Western tr { the Far East gene In my opinion ui 
Over in Shanghai they say no matter who wins in China, America and Eng) I invariably the 
will lose. This thrusts prominently into the picture the countries сопѕ акей in the hab 
Latin America n why more North American ! i 


should focus their gaze on those regions an ad knowledge 
ate both in buying from 
To comprehend complete 


ading nations are China and 


and is another reaso 
d through first-ha: 


and in selling to our neigh 
ly the great underlying ec 
| States should study as never beto 


mpo of the times there. These PF ot Б | 
toward long-term ай e Posed Geri 
1 wit of 1guese is not 

children who h 


Or H 
of the torm o 


со 
оў ven $0 pronouncı 
[ ur Stories of t 
арпоп reading 067 


their efforts to domin 


the other Americas. 
evolution, the businessmen of the Unite: 
Southern nations and catch the spirit and te 
at war hurts trade, and they are veering 
the United States. Our Southern 
some of their trade eggs from warlike European and Asiatic baskets. 

Japan, in particular, will find great difficulty in rebuilding her trade in M German 
America. On a percentage record, recent growth of Nippon’s export $ / Swastik Customs 
Latin America looks spectacular, but measured in volume it is really relf à with th 
small. Japan generally sells cheap articles to a mass market of low pel ў Mmigr; s 
Her great weakness has been that the trade is опе-8 of E childr 
Southern Continent: } Catharin, Germ: 
this by purchasing @ ernment. р I 
nitrates from { Cipal ‘wah de 

ge ot 


who studies the situation will Property, y 
er 7 only; pto 


see clearly th 


cial relations with neighbors wil 


purchasing power. 
there was little she could buy in quantities from the 
before the outbreak in China, she was trying to correct 


from Brazil, wool from Argentina, and unsmelted ores and 


The North American businessman 


arai 


Hitlerized Germany is distrusted as a long-time friend and custom nG 

з : ^p . : ! erm; 

Americans, though some countries, notably Brazil, Chile, € olombia, and Ри think cw 
ае il 


been trading extensively on а compensation-mark basis through {ез ا‎ North 
The nt 


+h products as coffee, cacao, cotton, and nitrates. Ae Teating : 
“Ж. y y w 
however, that the ASKI-mark system, “ag "ry much ith 
pf М c wors 


have 
of sales for suc 
isinessmen are beginning to see, 


bi 
: x rpe А 1 y 
special marks are used to pay him for specified products shipped to Germ u ak s 0 
used only to purchase certain German goods, constitutes 4 sort 01 econo EN ) ET 
1s of inter 1 he üthern 


jacket. If he is to prosper enduringly, he must be paid in fun 
Germ “у а 


and buy unfettered by artificial economic restrictions. 


P» А i 1 r 
assed the United States as a su slier of Brazil's overs ag 
^ рї Flur. * good w 


g German economic influence — ogi 


e 7 
yorts from Brazil uP 3 The 
ES oh a (000%, К Teport i 


circulation, 
temporarily surp 

Trade figures indicate continued growin 
he current year show German im 


nine months of t 

marks over 1936. German export sales to Brazil were up 2 ch lire. 10 Germ 

during the period. Germany has also made spectacular gains in „0 cone nal ant 
ae : оа v^" ptt tr? Sides... ante 
ts in Ecuador show where this highly artificial basis 101 О } derably wi 


recent even 
eventually lead. Recently business in that 
a result of an economic muddle involving the 


y 
‚ er ‘ e 
Republic has been almost at M na, ni 
i ia ol Nd tha po Mine 
scarcity 0! FT е si three ч Germ, 
As a result of dealings 1n AS шй, satis; Mericar 


. x "hat CÓ А 

rgely to Germany $ goods, ше A Casta ‚огу i 
y aps x chi с > Iro 

Removal of © m. States m oth 


as 
exchange and restrictions on imports. 
of the restriction of import licenses la 


been getting most o1 Ecuador’s business lately. : 
resulted in an attempt to stabilize the dollar at 12.50 sucres; lately lor Un: The y 
change has been plentiful, but no sucres are available. о A y ted Sta 
The Italian trade and good-will mission w hich some time ago went art v Tutus his Spe 
and Brazil, by assuming that all Latin Americans о! Italian birth a M South Market 
Fascists first, last, and always, has hurt Italo-Latin American T€ 200 pr “та land 
| ian birth or descent n 


to come. There are thousands of men o! Ital 
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gentina who are first, last, and always good Brazilians or good Argentines, as 


Case may be. The fear of the establishment of Fascist states in Latin America 


not new in the Southern republics, 


COT : 
1 my opinion unfounded. Di tatorships are 
ises, and always they are 


It invari: : 
invariably they are born to meet acute economic CT 


oaked ; к 
Кей in the habiliments of democracy. 
the Latin American republics. 


e feeling of nationalism is strong in most ot 
against such a sentiment. In 


un Fascists have not been the only offenders | 
me я 1e Southern states ot the Republic of Brazi 
os cO ed that some months ago the press of 
aption E ‚the affair. O Globo, an important afternoon paper, 
f ce Has there been Nazi infiltration in South Brazil for the purpose 
Portuguese ; serman influence in the country be reiers to many cases in which 
ү children бар taught to Brazilian children. This newspaper also cites examples 
Or of the who have grown up without the least knowledge of Brazilian customs 
Jerm They have been taught only the 

ge have been made to salute the 
hers were Nazi 


1 Nazi propaganda has be- 
Rio de Janeiro made front- 
under à 


torm of government ot the country. 
an c yr ғ 
Customs and ideals, and at an early a 


SWasti 
astika wi : : 
with the right arm extended. In many cases their teac 


tad 

‚ IS who went 2 ith the exclusive obje { ‚ ғ 
Immie nt from Germany with the exclusive object of instructing German 
pe‘ 


Tant child "г F) } ‘ 
of a: children in Brazil. There are said to be 800,000 Germans or persons 


пес б н e PA - 
German descent in Brazil today. The state governments Of Santa 


athari 

Ma, Parang . " ; s A " 

ernment ar eran, Rio Grande do Sul, in collaboration with the Federal Gov- 

Cipal bó ave decreed that Portuguese, the language ot Brazil, must be the prin- 

царе . . * 
Guage of study in all private schools, w hether they be foreign or Brazilian 


Prop 
erty. U 
Only in , Up to now many German schools in these three states have had classes 


I qu German. 
, ink ; | : х 
К» the illustrations cited will justify the observatıon that although the 


rth A 
ої hnesse 


Teati 
ing w; > 
ч \ ; : . 
Very much vith his Latin American customer, our European rivals often do a 
“ll WC » 1 7 1 
tse job. We must be alert, however, to take advantage of all such 


Mist 

Stakes 
t . О . : " . “ at 
9 the Sour ur competitors are exceedingly active, not only in sending missions 
a ither . 1: 1 : 
pu n countries, but also in availing themselves of the latest devices in 


Com А 
Municati 
а ral | | 
ition field, the гайо and the airplane. Reports that 


meri . 9.6 А 
ican businessman has sometimes been criticized for his lack 


h Opean хе particularly 

б тоо, вам have outstripped this country in the use of short-wave radio to 
/ Jut complete E and trade in Latin America are confirmed by an extensive study 
] 1 d by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 


e 
, Qe re 
"MN Port re La 2 i 
rd jer eveals that short-wave broadcasts from the United States rank 
diten: m2 i im. ө а i 
tion; їп and British programs. In Brazil a German station using а 


f 
Соп “1 antenn; А : x * 
р sid na is stronger than any other foreign broadcast and interferes 


trab] 

A ably wi n 

Moans: J with ^ ы a . 

and “na, nin European and American stations using adjacent hannels. In 
an › Mine of the ] : j 

! the с the twelve United States short-wave statıons аге rarely heard, 


th Jerma à 
Tte nan los | 
Station frequently blankets out the most powerful of the other 


an stati , 
tations. Guatemala reports reception trom this country not as 


“Sts ¢ ? 4$ from Е x ” 
‘Tom у 1 European stations. In Panama, Peru, and Colombia, broad- 
T Jnited 


R 

he 

"PR > 

le pr countries are heard more clearly than those from the Û 
е Cates "e i itti 

é A ited Sr, St need, the study shows, is tor increased transmitting power 

w Ц ch, "ates stations 


{ t 
tut 1$ sp, lls ; 
Ure Spells 1 
Just one thing. If we are to take advantage o! the greatest 


So аг 7 
uth et in the w 
*rn | he world, the North American businessman must visit the 


an 
5, not е 
only а à 
only in missions, as have the Japanese and Italians, but in- 
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Pan + 
RR i THE ртт 
Italy just got an order for sixty airplanes trom Chile by this prof IE FUTURE ( 


dividually. 
flown ovef! 


Good showmanship counts even in business. The Andes range was 
the first time by a fleet of ten airplanes in mass formation when the Italian gt 
of flying experts, visiting Chile, crossed the frontier to Mendoza, Argen To Ша 
whence it continued to Buenos Aires. Pates oe о 
Of course, in speaking of the greatness of the Latin American markets Mlimate fr people 
unnecessary to remind an audience such as this that relatively today these тай Кы ж 
do not rank with some others. We are speaking of the future when the Neath p y wid 
and enormous resources of the interior will be developed for the good of тай Divide a p soil 
Today in such a great country as Brazil only the fringe has been worked. File to E twe 
is true of many others. Let me emphasize again the point mentioned A term "par Own, | 
beginning to the effect that for some time to come inter-American commer De Amer 
be largely а matter of exchange of goods. Our machinery, equipment? Жы, diere 
devices are needed for the great development work ahead. Our branch 17 Eur, he sim 
tories are not particularly needed or welcomed, and restrictive laws and паб . re E 
istic sentiment make their profitable operation dificult. The Latin Ame Ы Span; rench 
countries are largely agricultural and will remain so for a long time to come ] Че ish in tl 
At the beginning of the great depression some seven years ago, бо per сей and E с 
everything Latin America bought from abroad came from the United on E pon i 
Three years later this dropped to 48 per cent. The Hull reciprocal cade] tica хрепеп 
gram is an effort to recover this lost trade for our North American busines Iste. d 
and to remove from him the threat of British, German, Japanese, and \ the bt talki 
competition. The policy of the United States contrasts with that of Gem) іса ape | 
and Britain. Both of these countries have concluded preferential or com Iran of E >, 
tion agreements with different Latin American countries. For the long P re E life ! 
United States policy seems the right one; no more realistic approach to Pan А e a in со 
icanism was ever made than that embodied in our reciprocal trade program x $ E. 3 
ever this may be, the consensus of trade opinion is that a Pan American tra Ar its E gon 
dollar bloc is more possible now than ever before, and that history will PY ч co ople а 
give Secretary Cordell Hull’s efforts in Latin America first place am peer 
achievements of the present Washington Administration. ly 
irt 1914 th 
Nti and Ger: 


HE FUTURE OF PAN AMERICANISM BASED ON FINANCIAL RELATIONS 


by JOHN B. GLENN 


To the south of us lies a vast stretch of land three times as large as the United 
and peopled by more than one hundred and five million inhabitants. Every 
n Nate from torrid to frigid permits the growth in it of every kind of vegetation. 
IS area is without exception the бе. іп natural resources in all the world. 
rath its soil е an enormous wealth in oil, minerals, and precious stones. 


lu 4 Р 3 ‘ , 
t Tto our own, this, with the United States, constitutes what we are pleased to 


Cun differences in climate, language, and People, the origins of all those 
by les are similar, and all have a great deal in common. All were colonized 
aie ans, and this has left its mark in the four principal languages of Pan 
French in Haiti, Portuguese in Brazil, English in the United States, 
кашы їп the remaining eighteen countries. With the languages all have 
tens many customs. All fought for indepe ndence from European govern- 
|, and won it, and all have faced similar problems of development. These 
EN E experiences have provided a sound basis for a continuing unity in Pan 
R 
fom ad of talking to you tonight on financial relations, I should prefer to dwell 
tic © scenic beauties, the quaint customs, and the unique charm of Latin 
A Year Са and its people. This subject is very near to my heart, for twenty happy 
T is my life were spent in Latin America, and for more than three decades 
A vi E" in constant contact through visits or close association and friendship 
Ame, © people of every one of the twenty-one Pan American republics. These 
NN ave convinced me that one who speaks the language of the country and 
¿EN NS people as he would wish to be treated will alw ays be received with the 


" Courtesy and cordiality in each of them. 


b. ж ж * 


i Ore > . ^ 
bit 1914 the gre - part of Latin American trade was controlled by Great 
к” к Germany. To their great profit these nations had wisely become 
Ka Y familiar with d atin American languages, customs, and problems. They 
ten оп 

B-term credits for the purchase of their goods while American mer- 
N pP still demanding cash in New York before shipment. Even twenty 


Y American firms sent their catalogues to Latin America in English—a 
ы МУЎ to the buyers—showing weights and measures in our system— 
\ п America does not use—and prices іп U. $. dollars. Rarely did one 
сап salem: an, almost never one who could spe: ık the langus age of 


io ' that situation has greatly changed. 


Since 1913 our trade with Latin 
Ma, 735 increased by more than 75 per cent. Today we sell more goods to 
N rica as a whole than any other nation, and, at the same time, we take 
: More imports than any other country. Reciprocal trade relations nec- 
Brow _toge ther. In 1936 our exports to Latin American countries 


$395, 328,027, and our imports from them to $501,794,128. For 


M these items will be greatly increased. 


*rica is the greatest potential producer of staple foodstuffs and raw 
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И here. Natio: 
N thrive on inte 
E the best int 
n and keep 
Е effort in th 
tries, 


At the same time, it is a great potential const 


This great source of supplies and market for 
Certainly if we realize this and Y 


materials in the world today. 
of our manufactured goods. 
products is an important advantage to u$. 
little to establish and maintain harmonious relations with these peoples, the 
is all our own if we lose this present wonderful opportunity. Their chief 

materials which we must purchase from abroad to feed our Í 
ss is the conversion of such raw matt 


the finished products Latin America needs. This mutual dependen® 
iprocity provide a sound basis for building harmonioW 


rnational friendships. If, however, we neglect this opportuni 
atural advantage, European nations will regain, W 
conditions improve, many of the markets they formerly held. 


Such af 
would make the future of Pan Americanism increasingly difficult, for frie 
and good will among 


al and satis 

commercial relations. 
'Those are not lacking who would have the Unitec 
isolate herself completely. I sincerely 


Р For it 
m toward | 
К° atm 
t y proud tl 
ч Secretary F 
LN Ciprocal tr 


ucts are raw 
trial operations. Our primary busine 
into 
opportunity for rec 
lasting inte 
fail to build upon this n 
mre now i 
ay take a 
tomotir = > | 
nations thrive primarily on reciproc 1g inte! 
f 
ғ è ‚Ar 
] States withdraw y 
ой ۵ 


troubled world conditions and 
this could be done. Even if it could, our country would present а dism4 ^, Cables 
without certain raw materials for its factories and without an export mal kings, 1 he 
its surplus production of at least 10 per cent. This excess must be export pu Countr ~ 
if a market tor it alone were taken away from us entirely, the result WO З to the E 
serious restriction of business and the immediate throwing out of work y га of E 
numbers of men. Free interchange of essential commodities is the © Dated m 
foundation for lasting peace. Restriction of trade throughout the histo nately 
world has repeatedly led to war. No greater need exists in the WO ^w is having 
: А { «leg 
a better understanding oft thy Ave sul 


than for 4 revision of commercial policy and 


of international trade. y 

»- Р 7 F е 

Mutually satisfactory trade relations between Latin America and pi. 
ol 


States are the strongest forces tending to build up friendship à? ч 
; ‚ on 

atirely ? 

y «at Morg 


Our position as à leader in this area depends ег 


Pan America. 
use our opportunities in trade. It is within our power to b 
we 
ade a$ ` 


world traders, particularly in this area, and our share ot tr Ф 
continuing leadership depends principally on public opinion. Few p 
or 


foreign-minded, and very tew indeed realize that foreign markets ® $ gef or | 
per cent of our cotton crop; 40 per cent of our tobacco Crop; 30 tO er к» pli р 
our dried fruits, refined copper, turpentine, lubricating oil, сурем!" Б Mf the ed 
Я cent ot 0 "a Seriou 
11 per a 


machines, agricultural implements, and office supplies; 
of industrial machinery ; a$ well as high percentages of many 
loss of these markets is unthinkable, for the result would be an imp 


tion in employment and a serious depression ot business in genera” de "ws Reate 
Modern civilization and international good will can only survive 9? pe fy ve help, 
of goods between nations. The scarcities of one nation must рю i of don 

of the situation e Dy tives i 


surpluses of another. This is yarticularly true 
i y : 
some of which the Unite“ шай A Wes, We] 


Without indispensable raw materials, 
№ ac 

am етей, 1f not * 
a Y 


produce, our great industries would be seriously h 
Without foreign markets for our surplus products, both ag! : Ameh y ы з 
trial, our domestic business would be upset. Similarly, oUF Lat * кы i 


able to dispose of their surplus to Us if they 2 


bors must be 


— 


N here. Nations depend on foreign trade in exactly the same manner that 
9 


thrive on interchange with surrounding rural districts. 
\т the best interests of Pan Americanism the United States must cooperate 
Men and keep open the doors to intra-American trade. This requires our 
tr effort in the distribution of national necessities among the Pan American 
Aries, For it is only by buying from them that we can hope to keep their 
"Will toward us and enable them to purchase our surpluses. The creation 
3 favorable atmosphere for Pan American trade is a gigantic task. We can 
tly proud that the United States is forging ahead toward its accomplish- 
Secretary Hull has persistently and tactfully followed the policy of nego- 
R reciproc al trade treaties, including the “most favored nation” clause. Nine 
[Че are now in effect with Latin American countries. The negotiation of 
З may take a great deal of time, but progress in this important undertaking 
Ото пр international good will has been steady. 


ж ж Ы 


direct investments in Latin America today amount to approximately 
‚000. These have been made in oil fields, mines, banana plantations, 
к Cables, telegraph and telephone lines, and various other commercial 
э Ке These enterprises have been vital in the development of the Latin 
Im Ке s in much the same manner that European capital of an earlier 
ч the growth of the United States. They have given employment to 

E laborers. They have assisted in raising the standards of living and 

Nor tty uted materially to government revenues. 
Nately, a spirit of economic nationalism pervades the world at large 
hey " having its effect in Pan America. In some countries certain of these 
ауе suffered from а government regulations and restrictions 
м. ation. In others they have enjoyed the fullest consideration and the 
‚doing business on a basis advantageous alike to the country and to 
Investor, a situation which has much enhanced friendly relations. 

*se investments, Pan America, as a whole, has profited. Great 
T P Systems embodying steamships, railways, and airways have been 
ation, Telegraph, telephone, and cable lines have been constructed 
ommunications. Large, dormant subsoil resources have been devel- 
y NI E Profits for foreign companies, revenues for local governments, 
qe p ores i in the surrounding territory, in a way that could not have 

«fg ed with local capital alone. 


“se 
us drawbacks to the investment of money in foreign enterprises 
desire 


of the investors for special privileges beyond those granted 
pth, te the 


Country where the investment is to be made. Such expecta- 
Hi, * unjustified. The successful investor will expect no rights or 
ae”) AE Ыл E T than are given the people of the country and will plan to 
Ke of , not only as laborers but in every position possible. The nat- 
А SN eg ji ance by foreign management can be readily overcome by 
e positions on the job. Under these conditions foreign 

ments cw in Latin America by all. 

% American money in this way increase American exports 
^- Machinery and supplies are used to a large extent in building 
realis normally, a higher return on the investment is obtained 

at home. Where these investments are profitable both 
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to the investor and to the country where the investment is made, good „йй could not п 
friendship are correspondingly increased. fer of dollars 
x + * Sary money in 
The dollar bonds of all the Latin American countries outstanding today à E wr to 1 
to approximately $1 600,000,000; and of these about 70 per cent are held Y E ут FIL 
United States. Asa result of the world-wide depression in business and 0 ч EM of 0 
lutionary conditions, 4 large number of these countries have defaulted is E асосц 
payment of either the principal or the interest on these debts. Others hat E s 
able to meet their foreign obligations promptly. No Latin American © Е Һа 

has definitely repudiated its debts, and some of those in default have lately Ti p ‚tor 
attempts to reach agreements with their foreign creditors. | P position 
The situation in which Latin American governments have found the? О Жыр 
is not entirely of their own making. In part, at least, it is traceable to | E the 
e lenders and their unaccustomed position as creditors in the internationa! “| E pum 
ni market. h or n satis: 
The World War changed the United States from 4 debtor nation to ? 4 ollar fı 

itor nation тоге rapidly than any other country had gone through this Fk ip the con 

before. We found ourselves with billions of dollars of surplus funds and, in with us. 

overnight, were placed in the position of the world's premier banker: — 

situation was new in our experience, and we were poorly prepared t9 hous under 
responsibilities. During the late twenties American business boomed, and E: now 

the general belie£ that we were embarked on an ета of perpetual ner: irms li 

Л Investments, as 4 consequence, were greatly overexpanded. ely ч our 1 
During the three years 1926-28 American banking and investment house Ж at © be le 

active competition with one another to lend money to all the Latin Amer! Шо for 

tries. So strong was this competition that representatives were constanti No od und 

ing from country to country not only trying to find those desiring t9 tke Кет а 

ally endeavoring to persuade the countries visited that they cou d v* ich a plac 

immediately available. Ye in E 


id actu 
to advantage an 
In one case W 


American country 
American banking 


d that funds were 
here there was the possibility that à certain import 


might agree to take a loan, competition between 7, 
houses had in its capital city at one U к 


> 


so great that 
1 eight representatives, of whom sixteen were stopping at the same 
result of this pressure from lenders, that government finally consente ty, Ut equ: 
twenty-nine dollar loans, of which fourteen were placed with different the sta 
banks and investment houses. With such competition in ending AN in Well 
facilities for obtaining funds, there is little wonder that money we y v, Pire th 
| borrowed when it was not really needed and that borrowed money Му Is ch: 
q times spent for unproductive purposes. ЗА the 
Originally, loans were made only to federal governments. де, i Е Рге; 
bonds were easily sold and the favorable interest rates fostered 4 suo. ч по» 
issues were made to states, municipalities, and all manner of gover e or “сап 
{ were sold to the Amer үй аш. 
а. 


The average 


teed enterprises. 'The bonds thus issuec 
general, to country banks, and to foreign buyers. 


amounts to from $3,000 to $5,000. 
The crisis at the end of 1929 vitally changed this situation- 


loans to Latin America suddenly stopped but our purchases of ra 
them simultaneously decreased. This shut off their only means 
Consequently, prices dropped to such an extent that Latin 
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h could not now pay us with goods, encountered serious difficulties in the 
Mer of dollars to us to meet interest payments. Some of them had the 
hary money in their own currencies and were anxious to keep up their credit 
ing, only to find difficulties in the transfer problem which were virtually 
ountable. When defaults of interest appeared, instead of showing that 
Standing of our debtors which has been characteristic of certain European 
"5 our attitude toward all foreign financing became antagonistic. Instead 
Proving the situation, this antagonism made it even more difficult than it 


Otherwise have been. 
Munately for the future of Pan American financial relations, Europe has 
M no position to lend, and we still have an opportunity to work out satis- 
y arrangements with our debtors. That agreements will be reached in 
all cases there can be no slightest doubt. However, our help in purchasing 
Latin America those raw materials which we most need is absolutely 
Ml to a satisfactory solution. Such purchases will put our debtors in pos- 
9f dollar funds to meet their obligations and will even more importantly 
fm the consideration and understanding so necessary to build up mutual 
"lb with us. 
q restrained competition between lenders and most of the unproductive 
Û de under competitive stress are to be laid at the doors of small invest- 
Î Uses now practically all defunct. Their demise is perhaps fortunate, 
“se firms likely to figure in future dealings of the kind have a strength 
шеги our utmost confidence. Despite the misfortunes of the past, which 
Yto be less serious than they seem, Americans cannot afford to look 
А foreign investment business. They must overcome their charac- 

of understanding of foreign affairs and must realize that the United 
“longer a debtor nation, must assume world leadership in finance. We 
m Our place in the world's business; only as we undertake our responsi- 

Confidence and understanding can we build up the faith of other 
In us, 

ж ж ж 


the future of Pan Americanism from the point of view of financial 
he answer depends not.only on our attitude toward the problems of 
lt equally on that of the other twenty countries toward one another, 
the standpoint of banking and commerce and of friendly cultural 
MT 3 well, Our policies toward Latin America of only a few years ago 


4 

E N ire the confidence necessary to encourage their friendship. Today 
D 

| ^ IS changed to a substantial degree as a result of President Roose- 


А 9f the “good neighbor". This has been further accentuated by the 


eh hr President Roosevelt and Secret: ary Hull to the Pan American Con- 
offi ооо Aires in December 1936. There our future attitude toward 
ne “rican friends was clearly stated. 

u nizations are working ardently to build up a unifying friendship in 


а, 
tion Notable among them are the Pan American Union under the 
à of Dr. Leo S. Rowe; the Pan American Society, whose President, 


jot к *rrill, has been particularly active; and the Inter-American Center 
RN: Nl. "Be Washington University, piloted by Mr. George Howland Cox, 
997 d irector, The chambers of commerce of the Latin American coun- 
cat 9rk and the American chambers in these countries have also con- 
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Recently the Mexican Bankers Association WORLD 
rstanding, has invited the American Bankers 


xico City. This would not only 


tributed toward this end. 


to foster friendship and unde 
ion to hold its next convention in Me 


be” 


t 
conducive to good will between the two adjoining countries but woul 
stimulate friendship in other countries as well. The Office ot Education; “Rp, ч а рте 
as 
ach us to kf. to be 


in Washington, with the desire to te 


conducting weekly radio broadcasts 
h that will be helpful to “dh 
ship, is TR 


ment of the Interior, T 
neighbors better, is called «pravt], “ent per: 
World", by which our people are learning muc 
Tourist travel, the most valuable aid to international friend b 
creasing between the United States and its Latin American neighbors, an een tl 
Americans visit in P and more Latin Americans come E" Tim 
at any time in the past. j " 9 good; 
One can see in these various efforts a serious purpose to build up int Чч Just en 
amity in Pan America. Their successful outcome will depend on mutts (les, pot 
fnancial, and cultural relations. More than any Vents of 


. 7 Our 
g and understanding one another. [uA flere 
А Tc : 
ù reli; 


\ А е down 
3 Worrie 
м Now to | 
» 4 ү, 

"n who h 


ar н 
бы, © await 


more an America 
United States than 


isfactory commercial, 
e depends on our knowin 


ni the futur 


n WORLD SALVATION SHALL COME OUT OF THE WEST 


de by Harry L. Harris 


ild 8, . 7*3 

DE Ms a great pity that none of us in this room tonight can so prolong 
nd р AS to be able to read in retrospect the history of the present time, written 
rave I “lent perspective to evaluate its character. j l 

д all pus have agreed to call "Ancient History" the progress of mankind 
rapi чє recorded time down to the fall of Rome: the “Dark Ages” the era 
anti, “tween the wiping out of the Pax Romana to the discovery of America; 
оте чиш Times” from 1492 to the present year of our Lord 1937. 

jj ® good; but I am not at all certain that we are not now passing through, 
te x fat entering upon, an epoch which will more seriously affect govern- 
шш, Р es, potentates, social conditions, laws, equity, morals, and economics 
у, pe of the three eras cited could possibly have done. 
Гед clergy are greatly disturbed by the general lack of sympathy mani- 
ay E religious belief, the apathy displayed in erstwhile religious coun- 
^ E downright antipathy shown to any form of religion in others. Our 
бы, Worried over the basis of our monetary system. Our statesmen are 
К,» to obtain additional government funds with which to satisfy their 
"n E" have tasted blood—and want more, much more. Our manu- 
б» “Waiting the arrival of a Moses to lead them out of the Egypt of 
aj, ikes. Labor isn't certain, but at a guess is hopeful of securing 


dy 


“Ы ten-hour labor week, provided the circus isn’t in town, and the 
ky Of all wealth that somebody else has earned and saved, so that it 


‘Wah < A ө 
NN ly redistributed. 


lh Of these requirements, tremendous though they be, is of sufficient 
lh, tance to occupy more than a paragraph in that history book we 
Riin Peruse—because it is to be written a hundred years hence. A quick 
Yin Blance discloses a part of what the future Herodotus might write: 
P à [ twentieth century strange subversive doctrines ran through Europe 
М rush heap. Constitutional privilege was annihilated. In places, 
Da - was stamped out, racial hatreds were fanned into flames, class 
Vo e o dered, until the older, more ordered, civilizations were ringed 
ang Buns, lethal gas projectors, and cannon. The spiritual, mental, 
Mor Cial life of an earlier day was beaten to its knees, and it appeared 


€ ара; - ; ^ 
Moy 3Bain the world were destined to plunge into the welter of ignorance, 
hn Poverty 


e 
Beh: È : е 
ur his Catastrophe, to become a beacon light of truth and decency in a 
м. а 


ч n atmosphere of despair, it is necessary that each and every one of 
и ап Americanism become more and more united in their deter- 
ч Y to live as good neighbors but to hold fast to the high ideals of 
government, the elements of honesty and good will, for 
М? pe gave so freely of their lives and treasure. x i 
М ag dishonesty of motive, undue pride in scientific achieve- 
ч alit, Р of business integrity, manifested in an effort to enable us 
| "4 to become an international prophet, an international teacher, 


hy, 
b 


№ “Чол, 
Na “Onal le 


ader in culture, art, or literary ability. Let me solemnly 


h provocative attitudes. If the world is to be saved, we 
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теап 
Of State 


and when I say Americans, I 
ands of the 
easurt 


Americans must stand together; 
habitant of North, Central, and South America and the isl 
Seas who stands for the highest, the greatest, the most enduring m 
lightened patriotism the world has ever known. 

Let us for a moment leave the field of high emprise 
are to be improved and perpetuated. 
In the first place, high tribute is due 
petent and efficient leadership of Secretary 
Montevideo Conference was productive of a greater exhibition of practi i,’ 
will than ever had been manifest between the republics of the North af! 
Mr. Hull’s concepts of the principles of international relationships, i 


of justice, and his abiding patience have accomplished much in ceme 


and ask how the 


the State Department under | 
Cordell Hull. His visit 


and increasing trade relationships between the : E 
American republics—and in the term "trade relationship" lies the mil the fi 
cocoanut. Grade-A diplomacy and statesmanship are good, but in the eni Th Variou 
thing must give way to honest trade: a condition where each party t ъ Чоев b 
action has something to sell and where after the sale both parties 10 E ‘nd of tl 
action are satisfied. In Cuba, Mexico, Central America, and the whole С solq 8 a 
of South America there are eighty-five millions of free peoples. 1пуо od, Ir 
area twice the size of the United States, much of which is unexplo N Product, 
arable lands in this area lie in the tropical zone to a greater extent th Y i hile * 
n 


For more than three hundred years, this wo К" ors sh 
a potential treasure house f Spai But tb 
a potential treasure house for opain. oTi Y the 


iring the last hundred years of freedof 7 w 
y ent Tuy, Forth 
statemi Mhased fr 


any other continent. 
ritory was administered as 
patriotism never died out, and dı 


ress made has been remarkable. In fact, it is a conservative 
the last two decades this area has known more prosperity and has advan | e introdı 
i е x , . : 
along the path of education and science than in the three centuries : ч Or to ‹ 
Pty, 
fo, ^ ut to, 


d com", 
long x 


occupation. 

Let us further aid each other, 
a moment culture and politics. 
c discussions on the Monroe Doctrine, revolutions, politi, 
all that sort of thing. What we nee 


especially in terms of trade an 


forget for The air has been too 


with academi 


relations, sovereign rights, and р 
and better methods of transportation and communication; with (ће p É all k 
° . . . , ) 
sound commercial relations, lasting peace, and greater prosperity mus аз wel] 
the night the day. А. Yow 
A ar 6 R n ga N. bec 
At no time in history has the need for better understanding bee cd and u 
هه“‎ . *,* 1 
Loose criticism, playing shady politics, cheap claptrap Lev vi, “mi 
? ? ud р Sphe 


today. 
State Department, are unrighteous; 
ated vigorously. 
Again let us recognize the 
who within the last three years has worke 
his merchandising field in Southern markets. And this applies t9 ` po” 
manufacturer, to the merchant, to the steamship owner and operato “y 
in hundreds of ways increased their facilities through methods of wt 
ing, advertising, and credit extension, in order to meet the desires 9| 
Further commendation is due those accounting and ac^ y 
nd broken down export and import figures t9 ^ 
h and South can survey the trade pictur cuf 
A brief © 
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they work harm, and they sho 


progressiveness of the businessman i 
d with renewed enthusias™ i N 


customers. 
who have compiled a 


that the merchants of Nort 
art in which they are most vitally interested. 


or in the p 


W orld Salvation Shall Come Out of the W 


est 


| e Tent reports is well worth consideration as exemplifying the accomplish- 
ie WAS of State Department, businessmen, and figure experts, 
sure FR su 


уу vey showed this country’s exports to Latin America during the first nine months 
| Were 


= 149,041,000 more than the corresponding period of last year. (Exports to 

thes? erica during the first nine months of 1937 were valued at $456,319,000; for the 
| dev’ Period of 1936, $307,278,000. ) : > 

г the ае, tates imports from Latin America during the first three quarters compared with 


set Te Ponding period of last year, were $178,790,0¢ 
1% бу T the first three quarters of 1937 totaled $58 
acti" a 94,305,000.) 

and hi, О the United States during September 
f кеб Bao, 936. (Exports during September 1937 


© more. (Imports to the United 
3,095,000; for the first three quarters 


1937 were $15,984,000 more than for 


( 


were $51,975,000; for September 1936, 
тиш бутот Latin America in September 1937 were $3,432,000 more than for Septem- 
| de 1 q роп during September 1937 were $45,473,000; for September 1936, $42,041,- 
milk the field has been barely scratched. 


t var; TP " : ў 3 x кз 

dc P Yarious divisions situated in the nine countries where the United Fruit 

0 he Pr Des business, the company maintains stores for th 
0 


e benefit of its em- 
^^ of those who live 


in adjacent farms and settlements. During 1936 the 
ole "m. sol seven million dollars’ worth of agricultural products and manufac- 
vol о. It is a curious commentary that 60 per cent of all sales are agri- 
оге, ч Products, pork products, tinned fruits, tinned beef and milk, salt fish, and 
han ¿y While 40 per cent of sales include automobiles, radios, talking machines, 
onde { ог, Shoes, cotton cloth, 


agricultural implements, 


$ IM Y the mills and factories of the United States. 
om. ju, Worth noting that in 1936 the Unite 
men h thas, 


and other articles 


d Fruit Company paid for wages 
cel sed fruit in its tropical divisions the sum of $34,500,000. These 
"Introduced wich . = Y er SP. s 
of Oduced with apologies. It is not the Purpose of the speaker to com- 
5 һ„ Orto “point with pride” to the 


accomplishments of the United Fruit 


Ê SUC to draw your attention to the fact that this sizable sum helps to 
mm hy e Currency of the countries in which the United Fruit Company 
- ы ateria]]y aids in the Purchasing power of the individual, and creates 
LU y Outlets for the sale of American 
1 


agricultural products and manu- 
which is good business, 


Bor $—all of Additional trade is created, 
jo u all, both parties to the transaction are Satisfied. 
Ma well that this preview of the History yet to be 
№ * cause there is but one inescapable answer. 
ч d Universal ruin prevented if the 
EN “sphere continue 
һы, ‚on of high ideals, 


written fizzles out 
World chaos can 
twenty-one republics of the 
to preserve the solidarity of righteous Purpose, 
4 the continuation of liberty, the wholesome belief 
“tion of a pure democracy, Opposing a resolute front to the inroads 


a leading doctrines that have made Europe an armed camp and 


Ore of Asia a howling waste. 
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N › an increase for tne year 
Mmary of A 


1 ets and Liabilitie l I 
ld awment and Trust Funds were decreased $2613.83 dur ng the year as 
“Hows - ы 


1924 
Bray с 
ЕТ Scholar 


Dj 


( 
10,051.55 ] 
12.12 | 
3 Fu 3.87 = | 
272.44 | 
| 520.13 DE | 
аз | 
Em | 
"vA ШИТ, 1j 
| R7 ti 
17 
75 ) «97222929 І 
{7.2 
) 
эе 42 ] 
255.42 | 
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during the 


{ Trust Funds received 


Gift yf Endowment and 
irtell Burns Memori $1,000.00 
Joshua Evans III Memorial Аз 1,100.00 
‘und 4,000.00 


Strong Hall Furnishings Fun 
Wilmer Worth Fund 


I „026.00 


1 г . ; й 
exclusive of Endowment Funds, was increased $179,629:39 


following schedule: 


Real Esta 


hown by th 


$19,000.00 


11,700.00 
1,000.00 
9,410.00 

87 80.00 
5,120.50 


of Strong Dormitory. . 


Deduct Book Value of Sh 


$179,629.38 


of 


ncreased $11, 


due from Harry and 


$50 At the beginning 


6 
Co. amounted tO 


31, 1937, Of.. 
ld Memorial Hos} ital 
Avenue Property... 


LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL 


un 


Funds 
he balance 


e 
cancel this 


e 
g 0 


August 31, 1936, were 
On September 22 


lade a part 
nal Bank. 


reduced $10,950 


38 # 


$ 4.15, made 


‚the 
the 


at 


he 
g dt 


ess cost. 
red during the year 
student charges for 


received in subse- 
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1935-36 AND 1936" ч Dunt Г 


COMPARATIVE SUMMARY OF ASSETS AND LIABILITIES, 
Asse 2l "out r 
2 ve 
— * revie 
1935-36 1936-37 Increase рест! er of t 
- | EXHIB] 
Cash, General Funds $15,012. 2€ 664.679. 07 $49, 666.81 nts 
Cash, Endowment Income | 14,519.89 28,563.61 14,043.72 EX a8; 
Endowment and Trust Funds | | 15| "XHIBI 
Assets ake 2,720, 201.45 | 2,717, 587.62 $2, 60g) 1997. 
Endowment Income Assets | 19,355.59 19, 304.79 (n 
Real Estate, Exclusive of En | SCHED! 
dowment Funds | 2,876,410.46 | 3,056,032 84 | 179,629.38 195. 
Library Books R | 91,018 $3 92, 75.22 1,356.69 n 
Equipment | 213,252.78 | 223.800.23 | 10,547.45 | L „е Cas 
Perpetual Insurance Deposits 1,406.25 | 1,406.25 | ad i by o. 
De ed Expense 360.00 | 7 4| Mom, sert 
Accounts Receivable 10, 918.38 10, 361.00 | 53! "N or 
Notes Receivable 39, 000. 00 $0, 000. 00 11,000.00 | go" | 4 
Deposits on Real Estate | 1. 500.00 500.00 1, Cast 
"und f r Reduction of I ability | | | А 
to Endowment F s Prin | | теп 
15,661.27 | 15,863.71 | 202.44 | | to t 


cipal 
$6, 018, 616.86 |$6, 280, 481.34 1$266, 446 


Net Increase in Assets 


Notes Payable, Real Estate $420, 090. 00 | $715,210.00 |$295, 120 
Bank Loans Secured 21,720.00 10, 770.00 
Bank Loans Unsecured 101, 000. 00 
Prepaid Tuition and Rents 6, 575. 0 6. 700. 00 125 
Liability to Endowment Funds 323, 430. 23 123, 430.2 
Deferred Income 1,436.08 1,699.35 263 
Due on Contract Construc 

tion in Progress 60,356.52 
Retent on < tracts— Соп 

struction in Progress 22,361.40 


49 


AUDIT CERTIFICATI 


We | 1 r : „а i 
ave ne the ınts and records of the Gener 


nds of THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY, relating 


a ce t as at August 31, 1937, and reviewed the Income and 
1997 a “nt except t Hos; the year ended on that 
, out making 1 t її IC In at conne 
AN QU reviewed the ng Exhibit ds епі prepared by the 
ert er of the University and submit our comments thereo 
سے‎ EXHIBIT “A"_BALANCE SHEET—General Accounts and Trust Ac- 


Nn 


ugust 31, 1937 


“B”_REVENUE ACCOUNT—For the year ended August 31, 


“34”—-BALANCE SHEET—Fifth Division as at August 31, 


hown by the books was verified by count, subsequent deposit 
Cash in the amount of $64,679.07 as 
rised of the following 


Cast 


‘reimbursed expenses and advances (including $5,412.5¢ 


on hand and on deposit $57,691.98 


the Fifth Division) 8,125.87 


nation from 


Receivable represent advances made for the 
t for the Faculty Club and loans to the Fifth 
tatc ^ nfirmed w the holder thereof. 
Insurance w verified by examination of the 


nt Assets were tested and found to be correct 


Vepre ppear to be dequate А 
tatior lecrea se d iation for ycar 


GENERAL ACCOUNTS 
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Ехншт “B” 


THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSI ry 


REVENUE ACCOUNT 
For the Year Ended August 31 
INCOME 

From School 
The Junior College 
Columbian College | 
The Sc hool of Government 
The Division of University 


Schedule No. 22 


Students 
The Graduate Council 23 
The Law Schon Ме» 3 ; Hu abi cs 
The School of Engineering.. Uo «ДЕМА 
Тһе School of Education... А E 27... 
The Summer Sessions of 1937 А m. 


), 
ker In 
Net t Incon 
Net Б 

1937 Net In, 


$233,323-59 


The School of Medicine Net Expense, Schedule No. 24 $48,138.32 
The School of Pharmacy “ = " 3,648.46 
The Division of Library 
Science 29 2,254.90 
The Division of Fine Arts “ 3 7,047.95 
Net Income From Schools 
Other Income: 
Fees—Tuition, Old..... 
Graduation Fees....... 
Junior Сегїїйсаїез...................+++ nennen nn nn tt 
Breakage Deposits. ........ emnt. 
3inding of Thesis..... Rs ne voa n Vn RR 
College Entrance Board. .... КУК; T с сън 
Medical School Credentials. ........... eee n n n nnn. 
Physical Examinations. .. .. rand фу 
Endowment Funds Income 
For General Purposes. ........ 
For Specific Purposes. .... 
Reappropriations .................. онен ненне 
Interest Earned on Notes Receiv able aen Tul 
Interest Earned on Accounts Receivable Fi culty ‘Club 
Cash Discount Received 
Contributions and Donation 452 
Prizes ò ETT 14777, 
Other $94. 
Homecoming 4 жүз 12^, 
Telephone and Telegraph "ОА Y 
Sale of Ѕсгар........ 1”, 
Special Examinations. Р I: a ON Pere Я A if 
Duplicate Diplomas wot 


Rent of Medical Sche 
Wilmer Worth Fund for А! 
Un 


ıi Directory 


ration 


versity Hospital—Pro Rata Share of Expense 


of General ya 
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Revenue for 1936-37 Year t 
Account—Exhibit “B”... 105,091.33 
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Ехнвт “D” 
THE GEORGE WASHINGTON | NIVERSITY 
ANALYSIS OF SURPLUS ACCOI NT 
For the Year Ended August 31, 1937 


31, 19 
Surplu 
2 G Street N. W $5.51 
Fund 1 Reducti ] 
I vent Funds Pr 2 
Pu ed for 5t er ( 
I h Division. 

19 36 Fi T 
S Dor I ( 
5 На 


“try 4 
y and ( 
Note No 


Nterest 


Square 


T bank ] 


ld Ме 


Twe 
venty no 


Dterest 
Square 
Mature 


Not 


u 


NOTES RECEIVABLE, AUGUST 31, 


ACCOUNTS 


lub for E 


GENERAL 


ACCOUNTS 


SCHEDULE No, 1 


SCHEDULE No. 2 


RECEIVABLE 


AUGUST 


31, 1937 


17 


$10,361.00 


ni 
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SCHEDULE N 


LAND, EDUCATIONAL / ND MISCELLANEOUS В! ILDINGS 


August 31, 1937 


Biological Sciences Building 45 
pocial ` iding 4-25-28-29-3 
31-32-56 801 
Hattie M. Strong Residence Ha 19-20-818-819 
Corcoran Hall 43 
Stockton Hal! 44 
Medical School and Hospita 43 
Mechanical Laboratory 815-816-817 
Alley Dwelling Property c—11—-28-805 to 817 
8 838-839 & AI! 


+ G Street, N. W 2 
23 G Street, N. W 833 
2 24 С Street, N. W. 1 
2026 С Street, N. W 15 


2033 تا‎ Street, N W 805-850 
2101 G Street, N. W 800-801 
2106 G Street, N. W 817 
2107 G Street, N. W {7 
2129 С Street, N. W g 
2131 G Street, N. W 8 


2010-12 H Street, N. W 92-826 

14 Н Street, N W 824 
2016 H Street, N. W 821 
18 Н Street, N. W 822 
1814 H Street, N. Y 821 
20-2022 H Street, N. W 810-82 
24 Н Street, N W 818 
6 Н Street, N. Y 829 
2142 Н Street, N. % D 


700 Twe t W 

712 Tw th Stre W 2 
Z : n л 

714 Twe th St \ {1 


1 
Г. 

3 ZZZZZ 
= 


714 [wer first St N. W т; 
712 Twenty-first Street, N. W 808 
716 Twenty-first St N. М 8 831 
700-702 Twet econd Street, N. W 801-8 
706 Twenty-second Street, N. Y 8 


714 Twenty-second Street, N. W 834 
724 Twenty-se ond Street, N. W 26 


727-729 Twenty-tl 


Ехнівіт “A 


کے 
Zook ШЙ‏ 


1727 0 
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en 


N 
ده‎ ы» 


ag 


л» о Oat 
LARA Se 
en 


WEB €^ € "e «Ж» 9 


БА, 
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SCHEDULE No. 4 
EQUIPMENT AND LIBRARY BOOKS 


k August 31, 1937 


. "nccs 517 
pica) с ld 
М Bical Science Building 


А 8 | 6 314.05 
{ео Ме dicine 128 | 724.59 
Dive of Pharmacy 9 1,008.38 
ne of Fin ле Ar ts 1 81.8: 

Mean Library | 1,317.16 

"m Rica] L aboratory 12,44 2 | 
М native 64,356.16 | 
Y Sum i 7,925.3 | 
и CI lub 4. + | 
ту Hospital 45,512.82 

Banc 3,201.03 
Deduct D $501,724.25 | $158,159.9 
¢preciation | 277,924.02 65,784.75 


To 


т „ , г E 
oo. "Ехнівіт “А”.... $223,800.23 | $92,375.2 


SCHEDULE No 
DEFERRED INCOME—OTHER 


М, August 31, 1937 


in 


i, yy Engineering Incom 
of alcium Chloride re sociation 


et 0 Medicine Income 
m ot. ational Academy of $сїепсез......................... 257.32 
yt Of yuerican Medical Association........................ 184.95 
lon; ii lationa] A A SE NA 134.97 
ор, ng | о 
чу ; Sn av vewce onen nn kde acc soo аА н: 18.98 
MH nes 
f еу: ANA A A EN r 50.0 
N Can”? Jook Income - T me 
Man come. . к 98.74 
Avenue Py | . ececocvececne 74 
N EON, InGoml.eouxes N ДЕК 11.75 
al " 
Exhibit N 2 
$1,699.35 
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ScuEDUuLE No. ( 


TRUST NOTES PAYABLE Salario 
August 31, 1937 E 
Princip” 
fatu y | Amount 
| “ч агы; 
‚| Ж] 
o Hon 
4 12-14-38 |? 20,0% шесе 
@ p, vel 
¿Y 12-17-37 150.00 g репа; 
4 (14 Pavable 301,25 Иса, 
1 g y pmi 
€ 1 mos: 
A | Toti 
n 28 раа 
801 806-833 
007-9 40-41-42 
$25 х х 4-5 Ror 
5 I | 
Metropolitan Lif 
ce Co 6 ( 1-42 
He 3. Welcl bot Ist o 11 37 
Edith Lindenkoh 8 21st © 11-27-37 
Annie T. Ryan 2129 G Street {! : 8—41 
R National Bani 3 б> St t {! 4-10-40 
| ı Е. Walto 106 С S {! 6-1 
Toral EXHIB \ 
i : 
SCHEDULE No. 7 


EXPENSE—GENERAL ADMINISTRA TION 


SCHEDULE No. 8 
EXPENSE—PROVOST'S OFFICE 


GENERAL ACCOUNTS 21 


SCHEDULE No, 9 


EXPENSE—RETIRI MENTS 


incip? SCHEDULE No. 1 
mount E. EXPENSE ALUMNI OFFICE AND PRESS BI REAU 
ui 


E ° $3.481.13 
o Hom... XPen se 


Dr y 038.92 
J, OOF 7. Coming Expense 890.47 
@ Ravel dic 80.8c 
000 terta i y eee .. > 250.89 
2509 | М iment 2.85 
Оса 
1,4) imn. 1 of Maga € 1,981.73 
mor: Directory 890.92 
tonal А, tivitic 112.30 
$8,279.21 
SCHEDULE No. її 
EXPENSE—PUBLIC REL ATIONS 
N , GE ТИ ET C LII Tr PR RR $2,650.00 
3,0007. 299.05 
3,0078 IT di rece sabi 1 vr is sv PU C 35.92 
950 ——— 
po — $3,572.33 
ps _ SCHEDULE No. 12 
х 


COMPTROLLER’S А] )MINISTRATION 


...... Ў 4,408.85 
1,951.89 
A Е . 273279 7,596.36 


ева соо . , 25 


$53,402.09 


SCHEDULE No. 13 


EXPENSE —COMPTROLLER’S FIN ANCING 


EIER EIER dee ac iiS $550.00 
31,389.5 
IS CLE ee а а ЭКД 2,006.8 


Scnepute No. 14 
EXPENSE—OFFICE OF THE REGISTRAR 


$14,693.01 
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SCHEDULE No. 15 7 p Plies 

EXPENSE—OFFICE OF THE DIRECTOR OF ADMISSIONS F “Фаг 
5. епо 

are Am се et Vat 


oalaries 
Office Expense. 59 Hr 
Catalogue and Separates... Ue dos eR V ET dut А oe "^. 


Mailing Catalogues. 


ИЛ | 
= 4. . 
Scuepure No. 16 gres 
EXPENSE—UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES 0 hy E 
$15,025% (у. сац 
. 198" “sion; 
> Expense..... 00000001079 . . 150” 
ry of Congress Card fa - Р „ээй 4 
nization of Science Librarie E RS C et | 
- ... .... of | 
$16,783 
Scuepute No. 17 
EXPENSE—PERSONNEL DEPARTMENT ro 
"laria $5,507, 
oalarics ... ... . А T 211^ 
Office Expense..... eee n n mnm go Nu 
Entertainment AA ET OPIS n4 T 5 
po 2 57 3 : К^ ee Y мау, 
aundry ......... а : ay D "Mos! Pee 
x BB) ES 
کے‎ kan Prof 
ish x 
" T de 
Scuepure No. 18 > [Ё pet Fu, 
EXPENSE—ADVISER TO STUDENTS FROM FOREIGN соТ gu Моо 
Salaries EE 33 єм L 
u... 1007 ul 


Office Expense ^ A 
Entertainment . AS ; : TEILE ДЕР \ 
$| "uj 


ScuEepurE No. 19 y AE 
EXPENSE—PHYSICAL EDUCATION Fl IR WOMEN gi? pitis 
Salaries кз ү of "A etm fpe» er ЕЙ 4 see Quo 
Office Expense. es beo er M ¡20 b E 
' PA] dy Ex 
Sports ....... : 1 Id d "Unde 
^ "EN 


Transportation to Field.... vt Y 1 EN 

Laundry Towels, etc.. à .... 7 © & ior, 

‚aundry, , . j dal, Оп... 
E Nri, 


ScuepuLe No. 20 4 
EXPENSE--PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR MEN 


Salarıes = carne See A GC SS LN 
Office Expense. j А 5 „++ po | hance 
Intramurals .... À a : 
Swimming Pool Rental Р .. C * 

Y. M. C. A. Floor | Le 


Sun mer Expense 


GENERAL ACCOUNTS 2 


Npplies b 
“Pairs 


. ' T . . 150.19 
Запа Replacement 34 
nas ovation and Laundry А ANO TA 5 E "a 
б $16,434.72 
4 SCHEDULE No. 21 
5,7412 ы EXPENSE- CENTER OF INTER AMERICAN STUDIES 
E arios " 
( Bir... T T ake d a d $2,861.25 
А ме Expense ye oes k е о . 
4 tions | — - : s А - ‚500 
о ака) Paper А А ; 706. 
150% — 
se $5,317.85 
уюй 
op SCHEDULE No. 22 
9 THE JUNIOR COLLEGE 
16,792 COLUMBIAN COLLEGE 
s THE SCHOOL OF GOVERNMENT 
THE DIVISION OF UNIVERSITY STUDENTS 
a INCOME AND EXPENSE 
$552 1 For the Year Ended August 31, 1937 
r +. E Income ала 
п OR Junior Columbian [Government University Total 
e = با‎ 
Pp Mosen $528,318.94 1$78,476.26 |$17,239.50 |$91,428. 36 $515, 463. 06 
1 der, nt Income 


5,928.00 5,928.00 
und] | 164.59 


it і | 164.59 
tat e ndow | 
pie he v оча 30, 000. 00 30, 000. 00 
6135 Nr TOY Fund 6, 000. 00 6. 000. 00 
$5 2 ona] | Tust Funds 
25 M Clube He of M 
] 
10% E 


‹ | 7,000.00 | 7, 000. 00 
| 
— hun I$ 


| | us 
$328,318.94 [590,568.85 [$54,239 so $91, 428.36 ($564, 555.65 


$564,555 65 


N £ хре? 
gas Mari lation 
1 IA $7,727.42 
ee en Pense 558.54 
fd | * to Student ‚555.05 
q ¡ong } ] - $1 1,841.01 
ГУ ( Arie, SChedule No 22-A 
1 Ж E... Es +++» $249,910.47 
as llo, Pense. . “ту 921.27 
d Ма? Supplies Pey 9,350.58 
m. hatie and Repairs.. 159.42 
eh y, and Tess... 149.29 
MS, m s 
50, 2 distributive Share 58,900.02 
30 4 ^1 ——— 331,232.06 
9 co, rr 
“to R ` „ «pr 
*venue Account—Exhibit == 


$233,323.59 | 


Department 
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€ Eng 
Geol 
n Germa I i 
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Mathematics 
P! 
Phys 
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P Speak 
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0 
(X 
0. Of 
). 0 
00. Of 
16.00 
00.00 
00. ( 
28.00 
00 
)0 . 0 
20.00 
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No 


EXPENSE—INS 


ed 


ATI 


A 


Аи 


2A 
TRUCTION 


31, 


ist 


193 


COUNCH 


93 


Mainte 
nance an 
Repairs 


$10.55 


148.87 


cag 


POE 
|^ s. 


Ё ہے‎ ALL 
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in 


SCHEDULE No 24 


THE SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 
INCOME AND EXPENSE 


222 For the Year Ended August 31, 1937 
Exam! " i 


pi 
atio 
2 d teil! 


4n Ш 


* ller Found tion ÉQ с 
Рола 1 ion... > . 88,5 


idatıon 


Drs, He. = ; | 1,2 
Pathe ward Р Kane and Jacob Kotz............ 


«ЦІ 


Xil; 
Ue $7.28 
Ce 15 
"Ое 6 © 
ЫТА p 
Vent ги 364.25 
Rep Mts’ Roon I : 
png, oom Rent... 517 
Kan’, to Stude , 
N's ient 78 8 
] 83.45 


m 24A 
1,309" $129,404.33 
4,091.07 
15 
- 134,110.4 
$8,208 
| ] 10,291.97 
| — — 15.499.097 
$5,959.90 
" h Council 115.03 
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va І 

Equipment—Rockete 2,515.15 

Salarıe —Kane -K 96 

supplie Kane-Kotz $55.07 

Supplie Nat ona enct 15.1 

Supplies—Amer! i 90.05 

13,895.01 
t } se 

M nter е р \ e ohare 4 3579 1910082 


ScukpuLE No. 24А 


EXPENSE—MEDICAL SCHOOL INSTRUCTION 


" Lalx ratory 
Department Salaries S A 
Supplies 


Anatomy . ә $12,000.00 $605,607 
Bacteriology, Hygiene à j 
799.60 


Preventive Medicine . { 27,059. 
Biochemistry ..... З x 21,600.0¢ 796.82 
Dermatology and Syphilology. 1,150.0 2 
Experimental ! ‹ 6,200.0 299.18 
Medicine .... a $,000.0( .. 
Neurology ...........-* 2,130.0 200.42 
Obstetrics and Gynecol 4,650.00 
Or tl almology er e 110000 | .........* 
Oto-rhino-laryngology 750.00 
Pathology ......... 13,48 796.07 
Pediatrics n 4 1.65 Si 
Ph and The 

peutics . 9,612 497.72 
Physiology 14,273.33 695.59 
Psychiatry 160000 | ........** 
Surgery . e 44 

1,750. 


Urology Р 


$129,404.33 


ScuEpuLE No. 25 
THE LAW SCHOOL _ 
INCOME AND EXPENSE 
For the Year Ended August 31, 1937 
Income 
Student Fee 
Expen e 
Adm nistration 


$4,230.00 


Salaries ... TP ... 
Dean's Operating Fund je 180.24 


| AS 2 
_ 


Office | 


Refund 
Ine . 

тс 
ala rie 

Uffice E 


Маа 


Ne 
a Incor 


> І 
Physics to Stude "nt 


0 loqui um 
Rn 


М CN E 


Aginecring 


"ngineering 
EL. al En 


4 Bae, 
ry Supplies 


le tum C hloride 


e D; 
Distributive * Sha 


N 


“1 
Ne 
“Ome + 
to Rey enue Account—E 


Expen e 


gineering 


xhibit “ 


GENERAL ACCOUNTS 
pce Expen e 699.30 
“nds to Student 155.51 
"anti: аг 3 
“lares E. $63.256.75 
Се Expense 392 
\ . — 
inten, Distributive Share 
ч 
Income to Revenue Accoı Exhibit “B” 
SCHEDULE No. 26 
THE SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING 
INCOME AND EXPENSE 
For the Year Ended August 31, 1937 
M Income 
= Fees 
Cla] Research Calcium Chik le Co 


$1,829.84 


$9,935.00 
243.16 


$2,400 00 
180.07 


$2 256 SI 
14,529.18 
7,526.30 
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43,119.57 | 
$12,353.13 | 
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SCHEDULE No 27 
THE SCHOOL OF EDUC — 
INCOME AND EXPENSE 
r the Y« carita ei B 


Income 


8412 4 


oo 


چ 
© 


$75 
83.74 
ty Ў 
22 ) Ny . 
a. “Min 
- - $1,061.41 Mistra 


L aboratory „Ма е .oococceceéeeves 75 


Offic » Expe Me gbeedccece оо HORS nie) 
Sur би for ] Nurses... PY 3 


Laboratory Maintenance..........o..... 4 


Maintenance—Distributive Shar 


Net Income to Revenue Account—Exhibit “В”.......... Be zr 


ScuEpuLE No. 28 
з HE SCHOOL ОЕ PHARMACY 
INCOMI AND EXPENSE 
I the Year Er ugust 31, 1937 : 


Office Ext GNI ...oooomoop.ooorro».. exec 7 
h 


t Refunds to Students................ a A 
ч $269.54 tion 


Salaries .. eevee бое бэ coccnece 2 
Laboratory Supplies .. Tn Еге 500.00 
Ls 


Repairs TTTTTTLI Saddiunse AAA ARA 12.94 Ч, 
Р 6,802.94 ‚| “han 

Maintenance—Distributive Shar TEE РОС: ^ 1 ME 
کک ے ے‎ — “реп 


Net Expense to Revenue Account—Exhibit “B”... e. ecse ei 
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SchepuLe No. 29 


THE DIVISION OF LIBRARY SCIENCE 
INCOME AND EXPENSE 


For the Year Ended August 31, 1937 


Inc 


me 


Expense 


$218.70 


се Expense 4 


ГЕ] 

Maing 
enanc A c. 
Nance—Distributive Share 455.90 


Net E 
"pense to Revenue Account—Exhibit “В”... 


Scuepu.e No. 30 
THE DIVISION OF FINE ARTS 
INCOME AND EXPENSE 


For the Year Ended August 31, 1937 


Income 


$200.00 
M. 50.61 
idents...... 24.0 
———— $274.61 
бае» $9,800.00 
598.41 
397.87 
ап 10,796.28 
an . / 
nce e r ч 
Be Distributive Share .................... 518.74 
о Revenue Account—Exhibit “B”.................. 
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———— Plu дьш. 


11,589.63 


_87,04795 | y 
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Scuepute No. 31 
"THE SUMMER SESSIONS OF 1937 
INCOME AND EXPENSES 


Student Fee 


The Junior Coll 


he School of 
» Law School 
school of Engineering 
division of University Stud 


Printing 
Office Exper 
Postage 
Social 


Refunds to Student 


ıstruction—The Junior College 
Salaries ооо 

Biology Laboratory 
Chemistry Laboratory 
Physics Laboratory 

Statistics Laboratory 


Zoology Laboratory 


Salaries—Columbian Colleg 
Salaries—The School of Educat 
Salaries—The Law School. 
Salaries The School of Gov 
Maintenance—Distributive Share 


Net Income to Revenue Account- 


" zaab 
© 923523338334 


THIRD DIVISION 
HOSPITAL 
FOR THE YEAR ENDED 
AUGUST 31, 1937 


October 27, 1937. 
AUDIT CERTIFICATE 


by gave audited the cash receipts of The George Washington University Hosp 

е period extending from Se mber 1, 1936, to August 31, 1937 
Tw. receipts may be summarized as follows 
leu. Cash receipts........ TI i $205,924.78 

Collections for anae 1 
With the University to the t 
ИР, Иа $18,747.77 
Refunds to expense 

ducted from p 


accounts which were de- 


— 18,870.49 


$187,054.29 


' Commis; Ld MEC : hick 
"missions retained by collection agencies which were added 


| RR REN 0. © 693.89 
Wal | 
lospital receipts as per the report of the the 
niversity epee в .. $187,748.18 
„Was . 
уу *% Proven that all receipts as recorded on the records of the Hospital were 


fi : 
Th Y remitted to the University. 


y апсе of cash on hand at the Hospital on August 30, 1937, was verified 


Kipp ag wal count and bg d to be correct, as was the Petty Cash Fund of 
IN саа the hands of the Medical Director 


er bution of cash receipts to the various accounts was tested by me 

eor ету that, in my opinion, the St atement of Receip ts and Payments 

le tra » C er of the University is in agreement 
on the books of the Hosp ital. 


Ital as prepared by 
Ansactions as recorded 


Respectfully submitted, 


G. P. GRAHAM. 


Воаг‹ 
Priv 


demi 
Open 


Board 


Deliver ve 
Laboratories, Miscellaneou 
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SCHEDULE No. 32 
ГНЕ GEORGE W ASHINGTON UNIVERSITY HOSPITAL 
STATEMENT OF CASH RECEIPTS AND PAYMENTS 


For the Year Ended August 31, 1937 


R 


rd and Care of Patients 


ate Rooms .... 

-Private Rooms 

Ward ilio 

yf Special Nurses at i Gu 


y Room . 


ing Room . 


18 Board of Lady Manager 
y Chest of Washington, D. C 


у 
p “armac y 
Salaries 
MRS ar 
“сеат 
XRay. 
Мале 
Medical 
үү Cellar 
"Antena 
0 
Patient 
Varie 
Ё Scellan 
au; 
Wipme, 


THIRD DIVISION 


Salaries 
Salario 
I y A $1,305.00 
\ 188 and Chemical 12,260.17 
Iellaneou Supplie 34.32 


Medical and Surgical Sup} 


1pplies. . 1,709.2 
iscell. x Pl м 
Xellaneou. Supplies "TP 301.39 


tenance, Re pair 


бр 
N 


and Replacement of Equij 


tient Department 


аге. , 
се, ° $3,153.5 
aneous Supplic 78.39 
Ipme d 
Pment 332.97 
stration 155r 
"aries 
„©. 8 cRo 4 
Auditing $5,589.37 
tatione HR ویو‎ 
Teleph TY, Printing and Office Supplies............. 648.31 
b Phone and Telegraph 2,302.5 
age O RER EK TREE NEBEN 2,302.54 
tr ee came a AA 350.09 
„Г, ¿AA 
Fre End Taxicab Рагев..................... 13.83 
Die > Express and Dray 277.13 
ht ar and гауаве....................* 277.13 
Insyr id Membership ү iii ss qu Dess onc cs 25.00 
Ma; ance E 1.368.20 
МОЕ IT AA ‚368.2 
Шен Се and Repair of Equipment............. 16.25 
: 1 Expense 4 Re 
Mipmen RE Eine чанор 693.89 
boe 60.0c 
la 
бы ght and Power 
E, and ү : : 
metrical a ood. , .. ЖТ $1,455.40 
“ticity nd Lighting Supplies. . . ; 520.38 
lj 1 » 3,431.16 
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3,080.49 


7,278.19 


7 
+= 
со 


14,645.21 


5,406.94 
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Dietary: 
Salaries «ttg. «теу жр $9,051.58 
Pood. ¡nicht nic Siro rotor l : 27,962.23 
China, Silver and Kitchen 1 tensil 286.16 
Miscellaneous Supplies. ....- 148.92 
1,034.71 


55.00 


Laundry: 
Laundering .... 


Medical Records and Library: 
Salaries ........ rts $144 
11 


Miscellaneous Supplies 


eral Administration. .........+** 


‚ash Balance, August 31, 1937 (Reserv ed for Use of Board of Lady 


Managers) .----- 


ue 


144 


FOURTH DIVISION 
RELATED ACTIVITIES 
FOR THE YEAR ENDED 

AUGUST 31, 1937 


m Aa 
Nome: 
Stude 
Expense 
Sala ri 
losp; 


Na Ех 


nj 


Versity 
ome 
Hate} 
latc] 


FOURTH DIVISION 


SCHEDULE No. 33 Wal 


FOURTH DIVISION—RELATED ACTIVITIES 
INCOME AND EXPENSE 


Health 


Administration: 
Nome: 
Student Activity Fee .. . z $10,000. 
Expen se: 
Salaries : 


Ospitalization and Medical Services... 5,074.64 | 


Eee de S $74.64 | 


An 
Mersity Publicar 


Nicalıo 


verti ME «0c. 


EEE sn $6,849.63 
Atchet—Student Activity Fees 


T"— 6,200.00 


w 


‚793. 


‚150.00 


‚307.39 


‚623.00 


W Review Advertising............ dde dd 198.50 | 
5 
| 
| 


B .coococecccecccc .... 600.00 


ress—From Department of Services... 1,500.00 


fae NRI ^e 
523,957. 


1 
i 1 
Мер ДОН A O ose 764.97 | 
! 
| 
| 
| 
i 


$1,26 
9,050.71 
604.2 
505.05 
193.08 
Lay iving 3,450.07 
AW " d 
‘ Review—Printing e ее 4,352.51 Н 
Unive *View— Circula 172.20 
Tsity 
Office © Pres: Printing А - 1,246.71 
Min UPplies and Expense. . xe 697.27 
Kellane и , ! 
ШИ ..... 0900999900599€9 656.60 i 


еее, A 1,734.92 
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The Glee Club: The Stud, 
Income Ncome 
Deferred Income, August 31, 193 $317.05 Кесе 
Student Activity Fees 700.06 Stude 

Re ei ts of Concerts Co-op 


Deferred Income, August 31, 193 


The Student Band 
Ex 
Salaries 
Office Expense. 
Music Scores 
Special Management 
Repairs and Replacement ot Band 


Ext ense 


Debate 


Rec eipts 


Student Activity Fees 


Expense 
University Plays.. 


Net Expense. . 


FOURTH DIVISION 


The Student Council: 

Ncome: 

Receiy ts ..... 

Student Activity Fees 
operative Books 


icome, Co-operative Books. . 


nt Council... $46 
“operative Books. . 1,09 


ә 


2: 


2d 


51,555 
1,555 
51,25 


41 


89 
e 
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FIFTH DIVISION 
SELF-SUPPORTING DEPARTMENTS 
FOR THE YEAR ENDED 
AUGUST 31, 1937 


Curren 
pl; 
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SCHEDULE No. 34 
THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 
BALANCE SHEET- FIFTH DIVISION 


August 31, 1937 


C Asset 

Urrent: 

I Plicating Bureau Depreciatioı Fun $2,077.77 
Nventories 


Diversity Store 


' 28,689.67 
Medical Sc} ol Stor 


| 13,141.11 
Juplicatin; Bure: 148.82 

Fa —— — $44,057.37 
Wpme Du Bu 1,200.00 


е nd Surplu 
60466 40 dundda $5,412.50 
to The Unive 1,468.31 
) The Ur er 4,096. 
$11,577.43 
x $30,369.1 
D Fu $20.13 
2,790.71 


33,679.94 
یت 


$45,257.37 


SCHEDULE N 35 


THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 
INCOMI AND EXPENSE—FIFTH DIVISION 


"Nite, s For the Year Ended August 31, 1937 
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-Continued 


Deduct 
Salaries—Unive Store 


ries- 


7% 


o 


EE TJ 


Bete 
131111125 


SIXTH DIVISION 
HOUSING 
FOR THE YEAR ENDED 
AUGUST 31, 1937 


! 
1 
| 
i 
o 
) 


Шаң, y 
Nom, 


Ded 


SIXTH DIVISION 


SCHEDULE No, 36 


THE GEORGE W ASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


INCOME AND EXPENSE—SIXTH 


For the Year Ended Augu t 31, 


lati, M. Strong Residence Hall 


Nome from Dormitory Rent 
educt Rents Refunded 


Hass —Firemen and Maid م‎ 
UG Light and Power Mer 2,171 


DIVISION 


1937 


150.41 
72.25 


49 


57,575.75 


5 


SEVENTH DIVISION 
RENTAL PROPERTIES 
FOR THE YEAR ENDED 
AUGUST 31, 1937 


SEVENTH DIVISION 53 


SCHEDULE No. 37 


[HE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 
INCOME AND EXPENSE—SEVENTH DIVISION 


For the Year En 


August 31, 1937 


Y. 
4 
_ 
= 
э“ 
F 
со 


ot 5 


ол QVO О Ou б 
o 
o 


E. Wenty-second Street, 


E Twenty first Street, N 


Din 
oo 


wa 
o 


ty-s p 
а 518.12 
e 374.82 
ғ 190.38 
( Ne 82.36 
“rest, > 


700-702 Twenty-second Street, N. W. 343.75 


1 ‹ 13.40 
Ommissjor 717$ 
We; ry 173.75 
Re Y-first Street P t 
Pairs 8.10 
ing 13.00 
IMM ву, 93 44 
2106 B lon 47.33 


Re N Street, N W 


pai. 

o... 1.50 
Ommis oan 

15.75 

Peng, i $1,312.35 
* Paid 

^ аа b 

агь 

М E 139.16 

Sh Ou 472.46 
“IN Ave 


M m а EC E 
€ to Reven ıe Account—Exhibit “В”. 53.405.15 
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SCHEDULE No. 38 
TRUST FUNDS 
August 31, 1937 


GENERAL ENDOWMENT FUNDS 


Permanent 
to be used 


Principal to be invested 1 income only 


т support of the general work of The University. 


“Quest of George N Acker, M.D., of Washington D. С., 
Р 924. Ап unconditional gift carried as a general endow- 
direction of the Board of rustees 


received 


ta 
© 
© 
o 
o 


ablished by 


Cla ol 192 is à onial 

ful appreciati idded to by succeeding graduat- 

‚ the income е used f | welfare 
у, as di y the Bo 


the Treasurer of the 


and 2184 by authority of the Trustee llege 
u N: L Ф t 

to | Columbian I niversity between th 1886, 

Yi i : : 
fo, © loreve d not 
- the suppor 
Vested 
their ро 1 


n to current expenses and 


п W. Corcoran, of Washingt 


and the ba ance being obtained 


nd 
by шере 
Derry rs asa 
‘Mane ar 1 ; 
| чы ent endo lor the support of the college. (Formerly 


MAN Poindexter Endowment Fund.). lanh 12,525.56 


ot Samuel Syms, of West Hoboken, New Jersey, in 1891, 
лап Univer lied ! , 


nt of +) 


y, to be applied by the Trustees t ward 


1,000.00 


A l'aised x s d ar m : 
ite cd by authority of the Trustees of Colur 


irs 1851 and 1870, for incr 
College; John Withers of 


, the balance beir g ob 


26,891.46 


$449,621.66 
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ENDOWMENT FUND 


1 Dece 
ient and 
ern Juris- 
ner па! 
n ol its 
e 
ї u ın 
to be 
I rent 
ot 
esignt 1 
( man, 
‚е! "ated 
lied in the 
Unitet 


FUNDS 


0000 
000022 


Chauner 
‚fun 
Inco 
The 
Rela 


Elton Р, 
“ques 
tes 
Шога 

Tof. 


Nancy, y 
"ques 
ule 
und 
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he Univer ity of a Course for 
elated to Publi Life 


Elton Professorshis Pus 
Aquest of Rev. Romeo El 


1 College, 1 | Itor 
ophy.. ід гь 14,508.19 


Perr А r 
be used { er 
tha Pr ed with 

> the gener 
uo 
MA 
by, Stu Funp 
AT Andre Memoria Sche ship Fund 
Md donated by Mrs. Belle Fisk Andrews, ory of 
w husband, Byron Andrews, t le scl ps tor 
m Jitiou s nd 1 


Latin, Journalism, 
Principal of fund 


Jun, o. Emma K Im Dems s We . Virgi 
‚und fo "ү to ne н — gto 


со 


56,844.25 


5,000.00 
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ship, and the pupil so selected to be enti 1 Г 
y fce el { { $ charge f in 
tor he term of six years, И I r „09° сор 


у, and appar 
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Isabella Debora 
„ 

Beque t of I 


the y 1$, 192 
0.00 Invest 1 in Biol a i 
Nellie M nard Knapp $ ; TES 
Gift of С = lo E 
ot 1 C mbi Y 
Nellie y mi \ ‹ 1915 ‹ of Mr 
ili ıynard Knapp, f І 
000 Department of Arı S PEREOS 


^ 


Morehou e Sel 
Gift of A M = . 
00.00 bian College, with 


{ 
| 
o 
m 
M 
i 
f 
x 
, 900" 
T 


ounty, Georgia, 


Mug "d Myrtie H. y 


A est - uson Scholarship Fund | 
h Wilson, in 1926, tł 
Women for Scholar- 


1,000.00 


ni 


ia 


DISTANCE—A VANISHING BARRIER 


by EVAN E. YOUNG 1 
|та соп 


ity to meet with you today- 
you of my who 
h as those Wg 


І appreciate very much the opportun 
and a privilege, and I am happy to assure 
It is through discussions suc 


al progress may 


a pleasure 
interest in this Conference. 
being conducted here that healthy and substanti 
promotion 01 effective Pan Americanism. 
It is a trite saying that friendship must 
tain it is, however, that full and mature friendship ™ 
understanding. It does not necessarily follow that intimate 
to firm friendship. Quite the contrary may be the case, but in the abse 
knowledge there is no firm foundation upon which the hov ticas 

а 


acquaintanceship: 


ust be based ОП ed, 


intimate personal 
against tip E 


real friendship may be built. 

In our Western Hemisphere nature has imposed many barriers Which ; 

close acquaintanceship and understanding knowledge of each other wh, ЖАШ ES 
; enjoy the benefits of truc 1 "ticas = 


peoples of our many countries need in order te 

ship and the social and commercial intercourse W irally brings "Rx, 
These barriers consist not only of the great distances wh ا‎ nel 
l entities but also include mountains, jungles, and waste 4 
all contributed to hamper us in our efforts t° : 


hich that nat 
ich separate 
reas, " PS 


these politica 

filling these vast spaces, have 

truly acquainted with one another. 
Modern science has made great prog! 


American nations by bringing about с 
h the development of speedier and more reliable means OF ~, 
heretofore available. Those of us who are contributing lr 
. e . . Н < e 
{ with methods of achieving better acquaint? Pie ; pr 
è age :catio P Sin tl 
] increased rapidity of commun! vll i'n poi 
- of (| ir 
d to the factor of transporta? Y > 


ese barriers ee Wo 


timate acqua. 
f com 


ess in conquering th 
lose contact and in 


the 
ship throug 
tion than were 
discussions today 
through the dissem 
my share of these 
special reference to aviation. 


ате concernet 
ination of news an 
discussions will be devote 


in common with all other business y 


International aviation companies, 
. : . . . ate Ж 
tions, must conduct their operations on а business or commercial basis * to 
А A Ex" y re 
] their expenditures or failure WS a 
i 0" 1 has 


it that their revenues equa 
side of the picture it is my op! 


see to 

However, quite apart from the financial 

international air-transport operators, and especially those of America y 

ality, may properly charge themselves with another responsibility or; 

higher objective. Theirs is a unique opportunity to contribute not 4 x v el 
he American states. Pan Americanis™ ehe dr y 


promotion of good will between t 
an 


the subject of countless discourses, editorials, 
yn in written and verbal form is heavy and voluminous. 
the formal and learned addresses, the luncheon ıe 
the need for а better understanding betwee? w tpi 


and other writings, 


productic 
the penned articles, 


responses, have stressed 
tries of the Americas, have urged the promotion of more friendly SEN, gol 
^ . : | 0 
tween these countries, and in general have urged the surmount | 
d =" А А ө or s Per; 
physical or spiritual barriers which have stood in the way ot à m tres 
understanding between the peoples of the Western Hemisphere. | have We he 
f these well-intended exhort? Mi Е 
ines 


share to the sum total o 
an to suggest that t 


Much good has been, anc 
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his work, and these € pe 


contributed my full 
1 will continue t 


I do not for one moment me 


been in vain. Far from it. 


> Distance—A Vanishing Barrier 


ù td in this way, but a deeper realization of our common desire for truly 
Pen a Understanding is dependent upon supplementing these activities by a wider 
„ Ч contact through correspondence or, better yet, through actual travel. 

< jade] | Must be the basis of real understanding and mature friendship. 
pea y E 8 my desire briefly to present to you today some of the ways in which inter- 
sich Mys air-transport operations are reducing, if not eliminating, the elements 
le in Ar, * and distance which almost until today presented such grave obstacles to 
: *r knowledge of each other. I will also venture to forecast some of the 


ip О" developments in this field which may be expected to carry on this good 
ip. 1 


n ge Mi А : 4 : 
ta the advent of the airplane we have seen an almost miraculous reduction 
t 


gravel time required between the principal cities of North and South 
* a reduction accepted today by vast numbers of people in all of the 
аз as a matter of fact in the daily ordering of their lives. It used to take 

ast My. Weeks for passengers or mail to travel from New York to Rio de Janeiro, 
gain Ж y, 


which fe эщ їз now accomplished in less than 100 hours, and a comparable reduc- 
(if. Tansit time applies as between all of the important cities of all of the 

ee „Каз, The effects of such an improvement in means of communication are 

- К Countless, but among the most important of them is the greater facility 

x QU ich both business and social contacts between the American countries can 

- "ped jy lished and maintained. 

s to bus 


à SiNessman can now visit every country in the Western Hemisphere within 

0 ме ? ч ^ t : 

. Do nth. Of course, more time would be required to permit his stopping long 
ЫЧ . . . . . 

er int? to do business in all these countries, but the ratio between travel time 

сач? d the ti 


com 


? it 
Oh 
uting Ж 


tri 


M. established his personal contacts, the businessman may then continue 

з 

dy . ә А e ? : : . 

and hy Counting the time required for his letter to reach its destination and 

il to receive a reply in terms of days instead of weeks, as used to be the 
pini [€ has also the advantages afforded by sending samples of the less bulky 

yo 


сап Ж Оу air express, thereby promptly providing his customers with a visual 
ene th tica] 
be а 


ОЁ correspondence to conduct his international business with a minimum 


f ў : > ` : + : 
wee ы dels. You might be interested in knowing the wide scope, as regards 
a A. Variety, of articles that are now shipped throughout Latin America by 
nisi! t Mess 5 
fart 


| Among the articles shipped—and those I mention constitute only a 
ай QR. Percentage of the total list—are antiques, antitoxins, automotive parts 
In Ph Nories, baby chickens, live bees, live birds, bridal outfits, brushes and 

con dec j Cameras, candies, dress goods, cosmetics, currency, drugs, engraving cuts, 

dae м. ure film, live tropical fish, fishing tackle, fresh flowers and fruits, 
op N gold bullion, hats, hosiery, jewelry, lace, medical supplies, needles, 
oft М Perfumery, printed matter, rubber goods, scientific instruments, auto- 

a MU ah, Tes At the other 

€ have mining machinery, carried in units weighing a ton or more, to 

N Ines in the dark recesses of the Andes. In fact, a large part of the 

Shipments of some concerns is now being sent by air express between 


and tubes, toys, vaccines, works of art, yeast, etc. 


ni 
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In some cases it has been found more 


of the Americas. 

1 replacement parts tor certain types ol machinery 
in stock at each agency à number of spare parts, e ition 

ly the tying up of a large amount also Tg > and e 
parts’ becoming obsolet 


the countries 
to ship repair anc 
rather than to Carry 
would involve not on 
danger of loss through these spare 
of new models of the machines in question. onde 

corresP’ LN 


The element of speed in the transportation of businessmen, 

and samples affords another opportunity to the businessman of the weit E thr 

Hemisphere, since the seller who first gets his goods into à particular mar gen 
later. This is pa шту 


antage over those who come 
ting business competition from the Europe 
aspect of this subject, 
There are many trave 
These include 


an overwhelming adv 
an count 


true with regard to mee 
But, passing from the purely commercial 


a moment at the social and cultural side. 


in the purely commercial or mercantile category. 


come with 
interested in seeing th 


avel for pleasure and who are 
ailable in other countries than their own; 
other countries and to еп 


e sights an 
artists М), 
large t ef 

U 
other coum, 


who tr 
the entertainments av 


to share their art with the peoples of 


knowledge and experience through enjoyment of the art 0! those à 
students and scientists who wish to take advantage 01 educational opport Ws of E! 
afforded by other countries and to study at first hand the situations a^ " In 0 ety 
which do not occur in their own lands; delegates to conferences and conv у fol p 
the purposes of which may be commercial, social, or political. All these t h E 

transportation by air whic | 8 I 


definite benefit from the speedy 
ansport them from one country to another ng PR TY co 
them to communicate quickly by mail with their homes or to make "P N, Ue Б: 
for their travel, and to continue their new personal contacts after" + ур : 
s я ts 
thus enabling them to realize to the utmost the benef ho se » 
di t Year, 
А e ar, 
and transportation 00; с M to į 
e ası бү nt 
about an incre de 
pithy and a 


derive very 
able not only to tr 


returned home, 
visits to foreign countries. 


The inevitable effect of rapid communication 
d upon, must be to bring 


aspects of which I have touche : 

х : { h 
of knowledge and understanding between the peoples of the different са y bet 
* x е а 

and thus to 1ау the foundation for a firmer anc ч, nt 


$ way й N ng boat: 


this hemisphere, * 
in thi 


friendship and spirit of cooperation between them. It is еш! as 
visualize the higher objective—the greatest possible contribution of m M a Slee, 
air-transport operations to the future welfare ot all the countries 0 be е t tion Plane; 
—and I know that there is no need for me to bespeak the соорега00 bas ап 
you to achieve such an objective. " IN Ch as 
I wish now to mention briefly one or two factors which threaten jest 2 a A ne 
transportation to its 3 WePrint 


and delay the development of international air 
of usefulness. There are times and places where the tendency e 
commercial aviation with military aviation. Sometimes there is à 
rcial aviation and military aviation are in competition wit 
In other cases à suspicion 
purposes, with t 


that comme 
with resultant rivalry and friction. 
ation may be utilized for military 


he 


commercial avi 


undue restrictions are placed upon commercial aviation. > 
As a matter of fact, commercial aviation and military aviation, titude 
radically different objectives. They have developed different types E j tter 
1 in different ways in order to produ Aa ° 
4 sa ety: Sure 


and trained their flying personne 


kinds of flyers. In commercial aviation the aim is to develop 


istance—z anishing Barrier 


ation, and the ability to carry as many people and as much correspondence 
jj, Press as possible, at as high a speed as is consistent with the first two objec- 
$ “military aviation safety of operation must be relegated to a subordinate 
jÎ ^ and effort concentrated upon extreme speed and offensive power, together 
"aneuverability, to make possible the acrobatic fighting maneuvers which no 
ёк al operator would wish to indulge in even if it were possible for him to 


Ж 
Pn, 
Ge country or another which results in the imposition upon foreign operators 
doy, "some restrictions and regulations for the purpose of fostering the 
ment of national transport operations. Were this idea carried to its 
i, clusion there would be no international air-transport operations, each 
S ai tricting the operations within its own borders to operators of its own 
. у апа connecting at the frontier with an operator of the nationality ot 
thy: ring country. The impractical nature of this situation appears to me 


1 ә ^ "T . . 
i s that I will not here enlarge upon it. The more enlightened attitude 
lu Apear to be 


*r threat to the most rapid and efficient development of international air 
Tation is the occasional development of an extreme nationalistic attitude 


a frank recognition of the right of each state to require com- 
Y all operators within that state with internationally recognized stand- 
à Safety and efficiency, together with an equally frank recognition of the 
м Operators of one nationality to fly over the territory of another state 
А, Swing approved commercial routes. 

Bu. "E I will endeavor to look a little way into the future of this still 
“veloping science of international communication. We have already 
Country and colony in the Western Hemisphere connected by aviation 


tablishment of air transport across the Atlantic and Pacific oceans. 
t; Pes of 
to 


airplanes, larger and faster than any of those now existing, are being 
se at the present time or are under construction for service during the 


Ye "д" ч A 

E In addition, experimental planes are under construction of a type 

Tw, 0 in the industry as “substratosphere planes”, which will fly at higher 
Me and at higher speeds in order to reduce still further the transit time 


EN stant points. There will be in scheduled commercial operation next 
way RG x Oats with ; 
ling * sleepe 


h. “Мал, 
th Nes 


і seating capacity of sixty-nine passengers and a night-flying 


r planes of forty berths. There will also be in operation next 
3 for substratosphiere flying with airtight cabins which will permit 
A at an e 

| Such 


levation of 20,000 feet or more without discomfort to the pas- 
Чу , “8 15 now experienced due to the rarefied atmosphere at much lower 


to \ 4 ы . . 
lest iu. À new and larger development of land-type passenger airplane is now 
е 1 . . 
^" à Em Stage, and at least two manufacturers have indicated that pre- 
| i u 4 . . 
í WA dies have been completed preparatory to the building of larger and 


а » . . H 
à nes, with a Capacity Of 100 passengers, tor a nonstop transoceanic 
8j А = м 
, кч 9! 200 miles per hour, and that these planes will be constructed 
0 
i Mmercial developments warrant. 


W 
Мете 


xpect to see, within the next few years, the development of 


p itudes - һе termed a new type of air-transport operation, flying at much 
o К. апа тисһ greater speeds than those of today, and, as the public 
juc? F acquainted with the comfort and speed of these services and more 
ty Мигей of their safety, 1 look forward to an increase in frequency of 
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in response to an insistent demand, to the point where all the prin 
d will be served by daily schedules. 
d, in the words of the poet Trowbridge, 


n we shall see fulfilled the prophecy 


services, 
cities of the worl 

We have already prove 
also man’s dominion”, and soo 
who nearly а hundred years ago 
« . , dipt into the future, far 
Vision of the world, 
fill with commerce, 
le twilight, droppit 


that 
of 


as human eye could see, 
and all the wonder that wol 
argosies 01 magic sails, 

h costly bales” 


‚ld be; 


Saw the 
Saw the heavens 


Pilots of the purp xg down wit 


prind THE CONTRIBUTION OF RADIO TO PAN AMERICANISM 
‚ by WILLIAM VAN BERGEN Van Dyck 
he a 


` ye" A - : er. ‚ . 
еп “cepted an invitation to take part in this forum in the hope that I mare 


^" Че something helpful in connection with the discussions on the interesting 
le Which has been assigned to me. At the outset, I want to make clear фм 
T Ма an expert іп short-wave broadcasting, although I am associated closely 
w Use who have made important contributions to the radio art, and I have had 
б м, to do with the programs which have been broadcast over the short-wave 
JA nee ady during some twelve years— programs intended for listeners 
ч p. 
qM een a resident of South America for nearly twenty-one years, I have 
unate in forming many lasting friends hips and developing a real affection 
N I hope, an understanding of—the peoples south of us. Since my return 
rig tady about ten years ago, I have kept closely in touch with Latin 
ч i, airs and peoples through the many visitors who come to see the 
v Strial plants and laboratories situated there; through membership in 
| > ations in New York which cultivate social сай commercial relations 
ч ature En American friends; through scanning the considerable mass of 
lat comes to my desk as well as reading the reports and letters from 
М. Sai of our local organizations, agents, and correspondan Also, 
hy vith our broadcasting activities, I have seen thousands of letters com- 
à On Our programs. 
à m America is becoming increasingly interested in international broad- 
M, don is brought out in a report released recently by John H. Payne, 
A the Electrical Division of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
think that everyone who is interested in this subject should read this 
b, uote from the Department of Commerce release relating to it. 


№, 


is pointed out that at present both German and English broadcasts are being 
sived than those from the United States, it ¡ ) ji 
lites y United States short wave broad astin; 
€s with the expect: ation of equalling or possib 
Toadcasters of any other country. 

hited States companies operating twelve 


le 
Sums on their equipment facilities and 
“ommended when it i realiz ec d th 


1 ale af ; 
"à ае of sh ve adver cil 
ho “оге, 
JA y RT; ME to W 
© forefront із activity. 


imus, ы ab їп {һе so-called short-wave or international broadcast- 
len, T to 21,000 kilocycles—are granted by the F ederal Communications 
Ча]. T hey have been known as "experimental licenses". "They are non- 
У Tetu О use them involves the spending of large sums of money, with no 
A the Th. Therefore, it stands to reason that only organizations inter- 


$ ha ypc of the radio art, and only those with adequate financial 
"Are in 


а position to utilize these channels to good advantage. 
а 1 
mp ny with which I am associated has been a leader in industrial re- 


“ Means of contributing to the improvement of the industry in which 
‘sted and of maintaining its prestige. Its research laboratories are well 
шош the world. The General Electric Company has been interested 
Үе broade asting since 1924 as part of its radio experimental work. 
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between experime 


I want to emphasize an important difference 
radio and that in other research activities. In other lines, research can be a M е abc 
on and development completed within the four w alls of a building- Radio М E. 
search, on the other hand, must, to be effective, cover great distances. A e e 
sive listening audience, as widely scattered as possible, is necessary and desi" 

know the results of his efforts. Since 


at the experimenter may 


in order th 
short-wave transmitters, we have 


А = e mentira з 
conducted exper! li simila 


when we built two 

both transmission and program building. . eris, America 

During all this time, we have encouraged letters of comment from listen? 1 Ч from 

various parts of the world—first, to learn how our signals were receive! R Would no 

second, to ascertain the kinds of programs that are most acceptable. From 

information received, we have been able to learn the kinds of antenna? 

amount of power necessary to reach various parts of the world under 

conditions, and the kinds of results that can be obtained from the use 9 | 

radio frequencies. As our company has been the only one in this country 

has done very much work of this kind over a period of years, the Feder Жаш mater 

munications Commission engineers and others interested in the subject have 4. Most 

appreciative of the information we have been able to give them. І al oa 
short-wave broadcasting there seem? Program 


For years after we started regular 
ither in this country 
America quite satisfa 


vere ^ 
We w j siste д ol 


or in others. 
we Mtally 
y y 


little interest in this activity € 
ctorily, 2% 


to reach all the countries of South ee 
furnish good service to many countries in Europe during their even A ey, A 
tries have evident) of Which 


However, in the last year or so, some European cour 


short-wave broadcasting as a method of “selling” themselves s * Ourse] 
activities to other nations. In order to do this, they have built powe" vA s Some 

and good directive antennas. Also, they seem 
The result of this activity is ewofol "Me y of t 
into South America ®. "іса 


to use 


wave transmitters 
al of money on programs. 


a great de 


some of the countries are sending propaganda 

guages of the people there; and second, these stations, because 0 һе! s and . 

signals and the proximity of their frequencies to those on which we operis Me told | 

it impossible at times to receive American programs in certain P aces ! ably One 
audien 


can be describ? A, Preci: 


America. 
ris 


The problem of re 
as follows: By the use о 
trated to a greater OT less de 
since radio energy goes in all directions, 
portion to the width and hei 
position that an antenna with 


aching South America by short wave 


f directive antennas, the power of | 
e width of the beam. Roug 
es any gi" 
Europ? 
deg 
" 


mo М 
great deal M. ref y 


gree by th 


the power that reach | 


in inverse pro ght of the beam. Centra 
{ fifteen 


to be in such a a beam width o 


reach the entire eastern coast of South America and cover а i 
half the population of South America, while a thirty-degree Бей f 
Therefore, since t 


America will not cover $0 much of that continent. 
in distance from Europe to South America and from Nort 
America is not material for e seen that a much $ 
can be delivered into South 
ame amount of power in eac 


nderstand, transmitters of 50 kw. in power. 


а tew weeks ago to operate one of our transi 
d States 


amount of power used on any Unite б 
. Д 53 to. 1119 7 
-30 kw. which we are using. Therefore З 


Ат 


this purpose, it can b 
America from Europe than from the 
h transmitter. о 


using the 5 
present is using, I u 
permission was given 
of power, the greatest 
transmitter was the 25 
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[the power that Germany, for instance, has been getting into South America 
be about four times the amount that we have been able to deliver. Our 
indicate that with the present development of the art the most practical 
E E" reaching South America from the United States is by means of two 
di itters with high power in the neighborhood of 100 kw. each, each оп a beam 
'Oximately thirty degrees; and, that with this amount of power and with 


env im E. s b А 
m E Similar to the Alexanderson antenna we are using, practically all of 


senes America can be covered with a signal comparable to that now being 
‘yed, ч 

ргой ш not accomplish the purpose. 

on М frequencies that will reach South America at various times of the day 
6o xt, the frequencies which give the best night-time service are those in 


Ve ч : 
Ч from Е игоре. Lesser amounts of power or antennas emitting a wider 


ja! 
qY E E en : : 
с diff Р 3 -kilocycle band. Earlier in the evening the frequencies up to 15,000 kc. 
e . 
. WAN tive; and earlier in the day those up to the 21,000 series can be used. 
itry i tey > . 1 
al Бы years after we started our short-wave broadcasting, we used as 
г Yan А 
have! Material the regular programs broadcast over our long-wave station 
м Most of these programs were the national network programs of the 
i Al Broadc: isting Company. In addition we prepared and broadcast some 
ye 08га for short wave alone. Опе series that may be well known to 
w : 


listed of programs sent to Admiral Byrd while he was in Little America. 


wel int è С 
Ally, our transmissions were the only ones on which the expedition could 


we 
iy Ше. As time went on, we increased the number of these special programs, 
" hich we broadcast in Spanish and some in Portuguese. We have found 
gt p, uselves, listene rs in Latin America enjoy programs of a varied nature 
be spe к classical music, some of the lighter programs, and, ої course, 
0601 Ran € very light or jazz-type programs. The listeners also seem to appre- 
in p Еч the programs we have broadcast using the music and artists of the 
theif Pr... - countries, and also many of the addresses of Latin American 
erate N lo told statesmen who appear on our stations from time to time. They 
i 0° қ d us that they appreciated р; iticul: arly our regul: ır news broadcasts. 
e Y one of the reasons why our stations have built for themselves a large 


à 
ped” ^ Udience in South America is that they have been on the air regularly and 
. (i Бы. length of time each day. Our stations operate daily from 


ris Wu à 

е ye nti] midnight. 'This seems to me to be important, because people i 
hly Wtries, | 

ven oe " ike ourselves, seem to develop listening habits, and if they are 
1 

р pe j at they can receive a program from a station at a fixed time, they will 
erh ; turn to that station. 

ор 
1 m rams of Germany, while they consist in large measure of good music 


“tar 
"fully prepared and announced in language suitable for the receiving 
, 
Ж = to be designed to “sell” the philosophies of the sending country; 
C 
*ments and talks are of this character. Similar observations may be 


ti 
ca Ut > 5 
n і the progr: ams of Кайа and Italy. E ngland, until the lett few w weeks, 


ite tac 
um ri ha t with E: empire. ] say this AK her a have practically 


‚Се 

ОГА А nglish. However, just a few weeks ago, the British Broadcasting 

t 

| M. mod that it would start immediately to broadcast in seven differ- 
е А 

ег % $, very likely with the idea of bringing the listeners of other coun- 


Os 
4" hu E" contact with the British viewpoints. 
9 me from my contacts with people in Latin America that more 


ni 
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the countries to the south à tte en; 
adc "e 
others but broni add 
тпа a us t 
would ше 
ose the 


atry and 
ganda methods ol 
of course, 


1 could be built between our cour 


good wil 
1 not attempt to copy the propa 


if we dic 
well-rounded series of programs. These programs, 
classical, semiclassical, and very light music, educational, news, and spore i Шш; 
á А . г . * « "ra. o N 1 
tures—1in fact, a Cross section 01 all interesting human activities. This, of © t of ni 
“¢ С f З . ray ` ro; 
would tend to reflect the life of the people ot this country ; 1n the same W ау, f К. f 
: ә op ^ E" m 
of the programs could also be those representing the life of the South Am Ba it hap p 
. p € е 
republics. ‚ LT р 
н ; ad Е ag iS orabli 
asting point of view that South Ameri“ чү : 
4 ^ our li 


g from а broadc 
Portuguese- 
By the use 
ansmitter on опе 
se-speaking are 


eastern half, 27 

ana of OR $ talent. 
tenn? ‘ome Edo 
frequency and anne tia, ) 
^ while 9 ug, 

” wh id ition, y 


It is interestin 
erally divided between the 
Spanish-speaking in the western half. 
degrees, programs broadcast from one tr 
‚ould naturally cover the Portugue 


speaking in the 
of a beam an 


announcet 


in Portuguese W 
transmitter ON another frequency could send programs 
the other half of South America. А Соль: 
From what [ have said, you can see that the problem resolves itself ¡nto ram E 
general classifications : the technical problem of radio frequencies which M rera 
used to send programs from the United States to South America, and the for E 
and equipment needed; and the kinds of programs and program source Р" 
should be considered. In the first classification, let us consider the radio “hy 
cies that might be used to reach South America. ai) World 
There is a very small number of these frequencies that can be used, and j Stock 
must be divided among the various countries of the world. At preset, to Lat 
seventeen are assigned to the United States. Of these seventeen, only 29; 
are good for the best listening hours in South America—those hours from 13 \ 
in the evening (0 around midnight. Further, two frequencies must ^ A Trave! 
in order to reach all of South America at one time y^ Popul 
j CM. 


of power should be sent throug” | 
ot 
bl i Holly, 


desired result. Therefore, the pro’ 4 

ficiently strong si be sent fj Уюм, 
from other stations. Our соп" ا‎ 

and has applied for the use of ano, | WP, 
The remaining four frequent e E 4 

of transmissions—in Portugues® sf PIS p 

ed in Latin America que Latin 


simultaneously 
United States, 
ennas in orde 


and a large amount 


ant rto accomplish the 
to utilize these six frequencies that su gnals can 
rarious countries without interference 
jne of these frequencies, 


he coverage desired. 


v 
assigned to it < 
that we could give t 
so utilized that two more sets 


also be 

Spanish—could be regularly sent and well receiv 

good listening hours. aM. 

From the point of view of programs, the kinds of programs стэпе? y làno 

South America should be those which will give our neighbors to the “Л Ome 

kind of impression of us and our country that we want them to have, Y Pani 

a result, cause them to be friendly toward us. In order for the Jistenet® A “tusi 

America to understand our programs, many of them should be annou yki 
those countries. One set of programs s s UN 


erally spoken in 

for the eastern part r set! 
r part of South America. 

For your information, I shall tell you in so 
problem and some of the results w 
ace of listeners, as I pointed out before, 
and its programs should be interesting. 
National Broadcasting Company many 


language ge! 
Portuguese and anothe 


{от the othe 


of South America, 


me detail how we art “ qo 
hich we have obtained: 

a station should of 
We find among 
of the kinds 


program 
the preser 
regularly 
programs of the 
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4 . . * . . - 
"T. tt enjoyed and appreciated by the Latin American audiences. These pro- 


y inc Be" us the source of material of various kinds. From the two networks 
of ff Se the ones which are most appropriate for the countries to which we 
) ty E я ^ à ч 

‘{smitting, and this source supplies us with the larger portion of our total 


u 
of co { er : - 
ay” E 0f programs. It is interesting to note that some of the programs that 
vayı gs P . ч . г Ф 
Атей yed most in South America are those taken from the national networks | 
* It happens, United States commercial programs. We have never received 


py "orale criticisms of the commercial feature of these programs. On the 
¢ Our listeners are generally grateful for the opportunity of hearing out- 
î talent. The only unfavorable comments on such programs have come 
J me people in the United States discussing programs to be sent to South 
айй Nea, 
ile p" йол, we design programs specifically for Latin American listeners. These 
Spa “ounced in Spanish—sometimes in Portuguese. Also, the National Broad- 
Т ию PANY recently has been developing a large number of this latter type 
Le AR am, which is available for our use. In order to give you an idea of the 
hic Programs for Latin American listeners, I shall give you a description of 
r one typical week. 
DAILY 


l 
à World News Bulletin: fifteen minutes. 
are of Interest 


Ў | N y * 

ed, and | Mock Market Reports and Quotations ot Products Which | 
present Latin America: fifteen minutes. | 
nly y a 

: WEEKLY 
rom 7 i T 
nust * y tavelogues of the United States: fifteen minutes, Monday, 7.15 Р.М. | 
ime 10 Opular Latin American Music (records): fifteen minutes, Monday, 8.15 | 

p df], ^w | 

pug? „Жү; hi 
roble Hollywood Gossip and North American Music: thirty minutes, Monday, || 
Pe е , 11 
be sen ( PM. [| | 


st] Mus: we : ‘ r > 
сот? petic Appreciation: thirty minutes, Tuesday, 8 P.M. 
n ا‎ Р.А. Musical Transcriptions: fifteen minutes, Wednesday, 6.45 P.M. | 


of 4 | 
quenció ў E Latin American Girl Visiting New York: fifteen minutes, Wednesday, | 
tugues® y PIS P.M. А 
e f 1 . ` ` es m 
rica du айп American Concert (La Нога Exquisita): one hour, Wednesday, 
PM. 


at! Pia ^ R * pan 
transh d | lano Recital: thirty minutes, Tuesday, 9 P.M. 
o the “dh 9me Program: twenty-five minutes, Friday, 6.35 P.M. 


stent? i? | Usic and Occasional Programs. 
noun ji „ ners’ response has been most gratifying, as evidenced by the thousands 
ams н 1 $ N Which we have received. Let me call your particular attention to Num- 
re п American Concert. We have endeavored in this program to carry 
; aca |, 5004 neighbor” idea by giving characteristic music of the best com- 
are М fo Ашу country, so far as possible by artists of that country available in 
EM on? AN thus offering to every country the best that each one affords. This is 
uld í c? y hourly feature on Wednesday night. 
none 4 i ‚ ame some of the artists that have appeared: Carlos Morelli, Chilean 
kinds nd Bidu Sayao, Brazilian soprano, both of the Metropolitan Opera 


ni 


A 
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Aida Doninelli, Guatemalan soprano, formerly of the Metropol Lio NEED 


tenor, formerly of the Metropolitan; Chacha Aguilar, 
Julio Martinez 


Company ; 
Claudio Frigerio, 


contralto, who has sung with success in Carnegie Hall; h 
guren, famous Uruguayan guitarist; Armando Palacios, Chilean, one oft IN k 
: : эё. а Я : k as 
known Latin American pianists; Jessica Dragonette, American soprano; er; ed 
E. sS cov 


lana, Cuban coloraturas; Lucrecia Sarria T^ 
е Mr th 
r e cul 


Roselle and Rosario Orel 
"hucho MÊ 
and Chucho Шш ove 


soprano; Tito Guizar, Alfonso Ortiz Tirado, Juan Arvizu, 
Mexican tenors; Armando Barbe, Argentine baritone; Olga Albani, "f 
Rican soprano; and many other first-class singers or instrumentalists of Ri iny, 
America. Among the orchestras we will mention those of Xavier Cugat, 1 Mere, 


Tucci, Argentine; Rosario Bourdon, American; Angell Mercado, Mexican, ! hit 
: jan, и 
ador Serie, 


Mariani, Uruguayan; Guatemalan Marimbas; West Indian, Ecu 
bian, and other typical ensembles of good reputation. Р ve ally 8 
Apart from those programs listed above, we frequently have had dip ong n t 
and consular representatives, as well as distinguished statesmen and vis! d NR off. 
the several countries, speaking over our stations to their friends and Сер 
у,» r 1 


countrymen. 


А а 
In conclusion, le 5 report: Fin 
P 


t me refer to these statements in Mr. Payne’ 
The demand for programs meeting Latin American tastes seems to call ad к Consi 
numbers, both operatic and popular; second, tor more ann М 
and more programs in Spanish or Portuguese. In most cases, 
preferred rather than any other conversational program. 

The demand for improvement is primarily that for 

e and next, for a greater use ot 
in order to avoid interference is also im] ortant. 


increase in musical 


tional antennae or other 


additional wave len gths 


Our experience supports Mr. Payne’s conclusions. 
the facilities at our disposal to good advantage and, if g 
wave lengths we have asked for, we will greatly improve our 
both in Portuguese and Spanish, programs that we feel sure W 
ciated than those now broadcast from Europe. While carrying on 00 | 


: : ic 
e will be glad to cooperate closely with the Pan Amer! 
contribute our 


services ® 


mental work, w 
and with interested Government departments to 


future of Pan Americanism. 


rp THE NEED FOR A REALISTIC APPR JACH TO PAN AMERICANISM 
M Ü 


by JAMES S. Carson 


M asked what in my opinion is the crying need of Pan Americanism today 
Реф, Er is covered by the two words “realistic approach”. That, in my opinion, 
Mar! aby cultural, the political, and the economic fields. The good neighbor 
i, pi E" Over a two-way road. Buying from and selling to the Americas will 
of Ж E" be the characteristic activity of inter-American trade rather than 
"птеп іп the Southern republics. Some fair adjustment protecting 
thousands of bondholders in the United States who bought in 
a necessary corollary to increasing inter-American understanding. 
Ay tically SF 
dipl Wers in the past that some needed nutritious and much-wanted food has 
ith ded off. 


jeaking, our Pan Americanism table often has been so laden 


nd т. the last of the series of discussions under the sponsorship of the Univer- 
its general theme “Pan Americanism—Its Justification and Its 
К Covering the fields of diplomacy, culture, education, law, political 
WS, communications, commerce, and finance. It is the last two phases 
үте Considering tonight; and from the point of view of realistic approach 


E. i TRE uu 5 

qi Ancing ase can be made out, not only for the Justification of Pan 
tani : T 

m Sm, but tor 1ts promising future. 

A 

Чы “Ttain rece 
‘tian 

n. State 


We 


Tit 


nt happenings and prematurely exultant shouts from some 
5 of the Old World, the basic urge in this hemisphere will func- 
hij, framework of avowed democracy, That, it seems to me, has a 
б ce economically as well as politically. The need for one another 
hy in the case of the countries of the Americas as to make inevitable 
%, Бе of goods and services which constitutes inter-American trade, and 


etet 4 . ; : 

a т°п Corollaries of closer financial, political, and even cultural rela- 
w Ww Solid base of Pan Americanism is economic—the satisfaction of the 
" hy Me necessities of the inhabitants of the nations of the New World. 
art E at each 


has much to give the other—that the Northern and Southern 
Vestern Hemisphere complement each other to an extent not 


any ^ 
7 Y other comparable regions of the globe—makes the movement an 
e ad rational one. 

ble 


|. of the V 


li, ho IS not so much the direction of the flow as its volume and intensity. 
LU the, ч tr ; х 
P » great job ahead for Pan Americanism, economically speaking. It 


Mp “tual honesty in its approach and constant vigilance in meeting the 
" *lrope. . . T - : 

ag a Pean and Oriental trade rivals. 1 nquestionably, recent events in 
К. 31a have stimulated the Pan American movement and caused mate- 


АЛ Ше trade of the United States with Latin America. England, 
у! Jap: 
Aly, Pan, and 


al RE : ч , 
е, ns Strength results from long association and credits; Germany's, 


Italy have been our strong competitors in those markets. 


another proof that in 

ictatorships are not foreign to Latin American politics, the 

* compelling urge. The day may come when the Americas 
Voice on that point. 


51) 


$ 


nt 


ia 


The 


Justification and Its Future 
» = 


Pan Americanism—Its 


Where will the great trading nations of the world find their most pro Rina who а: 
markets in the decade ahead? England holds the view that the great “may be 
markets of the Western trading nations are China and the Far East gene opinion u 
Over in Shanghai they say no matter who wins in China, America an аы; th 
This thrusts prominently into the picture the countries const lin the hal 


т . e» ; 
another reason why more North American busin” teling of 
vledge VIS Fascists } 


will lose. 
Latin America and is 
should focus their gaze on those regions and through first-hand knov 
their efforts to dominate both in buying from and in selling to our neig Ti the Sout 
the other Americas. To comprehend completely the great underlying e “Pronounce 
the businessmen of the United States should study as never be Mies of t 
These! leading “| 
term 0.4 Ger: 
1 wen 


evolution, 
Southern nations and catch the spirit and tempo of the times there. 


see clearly that war hurts trade, and they are veering toward long 
‘ons with the United States. Our Southern neighbors wil 


arlike European and Asiatic baskets. ‚Ken who h 
m 
ade " j form 0 


cial relat 
some of their trade eggs trom w 

Japan, in particular, will find great difficulty in rebuilding her tf 
On a percentage record, recent growth of Nippon’s export Customs 


America. 
н d. 
is really ЖЧ with the 


Latin America looks spectacular, but measured in volume it 
Japan generally sells cheap articles to a mass market of low ре, Who went 
purchasing power. Her great weakness has been that the trade is one-We ‘el childre 
there was little she could buy in quantities from the Southern Continet Lut Germa 
before the outbreak in China, she was trying to correct this by purchasißß “ha, = 
from Brazil, wool from Argentina, and unsmelted ores and nitrates groß have dec 
The North American businessman who studies the situation will 3 чаре of 
Hitlerized Germany is distrusted as a long-time friend and customer 7 м Up to 
Ni man. 


Americans, though some countries, notably Brazil, Chile, Colombia, 209 7j 4 
sh FE the ; 
“rhe N e ill 


small. 


been trading extensively on a compensation-mark basis throu 
of sales for such products as coffee, cacao, cotton, and nitrates. ; 
businessmen are beginning to see, however, that the ASKI-mark system A with 
special marks are used to pay him for specified products shipped to Jem К 

used only to purchase certain German goods, constitutes a sort of core Our с 
jacket. If he is to prosper enduringly, he must be paid in funds of Y p аер c 
circulation, and buy unfettered by artificial economic restrictions. ” Muni 
United States as a supplier of Brazil’s overs 
influence 
azil ЧР | ед by 


have | 
w rican 


temporarily surpassed the 

Trade figures indicate continued growing German economic 
nine months of the current year show German imports from Br 
marks over 1936. German export sales to Brazil were up 

during the period. Germany has also made spectacular gains in ji], "man 

T NM: m ef ч 

nt events in Ecuador show where this highly artificial basıs for "7 JN. 
Recently business in that Republic has been almost at 0! э with 
of media ik % nine 0١ 


= 
= 


rece 
eventually lead. 
as a result of an economic muddle involving the scarcity 


ange and restrictions on imports. As a result of dealings in £ "d 


exch 
$, that A rican $ 


of the restriction of import licenses largely to Germany's good 
been getting most of Ecuador's business lately. Removal of 
resulted in an attempt to stabilize the dollar at 12.50 sucres; 
change has been plentiful, but no sucres are available. 

The Italian trade and good-will mission which some time 2 
and Brazil, by assuming that all Latin Americans ot Italian bir 
Fascists first, last, and always, has hurt Italo-Latin American F€ 


There are thousands of men ot Italian birth or descent ! 


to come. 
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Ma who are first, last, and always good Brazilians or good Argentines, as 
“шау be. The fear of the establishment of Fascist states in Latin America 
A Opinion unfounded. Dictatorships are not new in the Southern republics, 
Ariably they are born to meet acute economic crises, and always they are 
In the habiliments of democracy. 

F feeling of nationalism is strong in most of the Latin American republics. 
ы Fascists have not been the only offenders taie such a sentiment. In 
y the Southern states of the Republic of Brazil, Nazi propaganda has be- 
“Pronounced that some months ago the press of Rio de Janeiro made front- 
ries of the affair. O Globo, an important afternoon paper, under a 
Steading “Has there been Nazi infiltration in South Brazil for the purpose 
ed German influence in the country?” refers to many cases in which 
Riese i is not taught to Brazilian children. This newspaper also cites examples 
h.n who have grown up without the least knowledge of Brazilian customs 


ge 
befo 
hese? 
m C 
1 wid 


de j e form of government of the country. They have been taught only the 
ort | N Customs and ideals, and at an early age have been made to salute the 
у T With the right arm extended. In many cases their teachers were Nazi 
: px ¿ho went from Germany with the exclusive object of instructing German 


NT 

e at M children in Brazil. There are said to be 800,000 Germans or persons 
e \ . . TT. " 

in German descent in Brazil today. The state governments of Santa 


ing T < ^ - $ * < 

as Ma, Parana, Rio Grande do Sul, in collaboration with the Federal Gov- 
fro [9t hay > : : 
" 7 ave decreed pu it Portuguese, the language of Brazil, must be the prin- 
i ph Nuage of study in all private schools, whether they be foreign or Brazilian 
"1 char р to now many German schools in these three states have had classes 
ві Bp Seman 

feat j n : ! пе. За 
1 the illustrations cited will justify the observation that although the 
r №, епс; an businessman has sometimes been criticized for his lack of finesse 


v 
ей, “ар 
eis S with his Latin American customer, our European rivals often do a 


pl N Worse job. We must be alert, however, to take advantage of all such 
ono "^u Our competitors are йыр, active, not only in sending missions 
“thern countries, but also in availing themselves of the latest devices in 
ціс, ation field, particularly the radio and the airplane. Reports that 

"nations have outstripped this country in the use of short-wave radio to 
aot N will and trade in Latin America are confirmed by an extensive study 
| Peted by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 
7 Port reveals that short-wave broadcasts from the United States rank 
Nay "man and British programs. In Brazil a German station using a 


antenna is stronger than any other foreign broadcast and interferes 
|, > With European and American stations using adjacent channels. In 
Fi kG A "ine of the twelve United States short-wave stations are rarely heard, 
i) А *tman station frequently blankets out the most powerful of the other 
o ican Stations. Guatemala reports reception from this country not as 
hm Y as from E uropean stations. In Panama, Peru, and Colombia, broad- 
N Other countries are heard more clearly than those from the United 
le greatest need, the study shows, is for increased transmitting power 


at *; ы? 


to t 
d art tates stations. 

h a N sells just one thing. If we are to take advantage of the greatest 
р tket in the world, the North American businessman must visit the 


“a + oP ; x 
üds, not only in missions, as have the Japanese and Italians, but in- 


ni 


i 
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a 


airplanes from Chile by this Pr TURE 
The Andes range was flown ove! 
he Italian £ 
а, Arge 1 


dividually. Italy just got an order for sixty 
Good showmanship counts even in business. 
the first time by a fleet of ten airplanes in mass formation when t 


of flying experts, visiting Chile, crossed the frontier to Mendoz 


whence it continued to Buenos Aires. i nd peop] 
е : > ‘ A " ) 
Of course, in speaking of the greatness ot the Latin American marke St from E 
У è 5 ; 0 
unnecessary to remind an audience such as this that relatively today these ™ ta; з 
5 s 2 - : ‚hen the IS wit 
do not rank with some others. We are speaking of the future W е Ж its soil 
x х > : < | soi 
and enormous resources ot the interior will be developed for the good of m in 
orke to twi 


Today in such a great country as Brazil only the fringe has been W 


is true of many others. Let me emphasize again the point menti ed n Ame; 
beginning to the eftect that for some time to come inter-American comm "Dite o: 
g „ment diff 
men : liter: 


be largely a matter of exchange of goods. Our machinery, equip ' are 

devices are needed for the great development work ahead. Our bra? f e Dean p 
tories are not particularly needed or welcomed, and restrictive laws an v "Ia: Fre М 
istic sentiment make their profitable operation dificult. The Latin АЁ Y ish епс 
countries are largely agricultural and will remain so for a long time to CO ] ted a 


At the beginning of the great depression some seven years ago, 60 y "and 
everything Latin America bought from abroad came from the United » 0 
Three years later this dropped to 48 per cent. The Hull reciproca pe 1 
eram is an effort to recover this lost trade for our North American p li N ft 
to remove from him the threat of British, German, Japanese "H^ е Scenic 
The policy of the United States contrasts with that 0^ 7 Ж ang ET 
ferential Of No w My ii | 
For the long Р ^ ife 


and 
competition. 
and Britain. Both of these countries have concluded pre 


tion agreements with different Latin American countries. been in 
un ч 1 < i3 с 
United States policy seems the right one; no more realistic approach to ‚ te People 
sas ae : х ‹ 
icanism was ever made than that embodied in our reciprocal trade prog! ай h. have Соп 


ever this may be, the consensus of trade opinion is that a Pan American - 9 Ps, Peon] 
dollar bloc is more possible now than ever before, and that history vil 0 " Wurtes | 
give Secretary Cordell Hull’s efforts in Latin America first place ge y 
achievements of the present Washington Administration. EN 


is pr WTURE OF PAN AMERICANISM BASED ON FINANCIAL RELATIONS 
n ove! 
lian £ 1 
АҢ ч South of us lies а vast stretch of land three times as large as the United 
rkets EM Peopled by more than one hundred and five million inhabitants. Every 
se m Ris torrid to frigid permits the growth in it of every kind of vegetation. 
the ы, 'S without exception the richest in natural resources in all the world. 
i, “8 soil lies an enormous wealth in oil, minerals, and precious stones. 
Led. Шо twenty Latin American republics with governments somewhat sim- 
ied R: II own, this, with the United States, constitutes what we are pleased to 


by JOHN B. GLENN 


ment чи differences іп climate, language, and people, the origins of all those 
rand К, ire similar, and all have a great deal in common. All were colonized 
1 ni kans, and this has left its mark in the four principal languages of Pan 
Mu tench in Haiti, Portuguese in Brazil, English in the United States, 
nish e о x . yo 
ig ın the remaining eighteen countries. With the languages all have 
ref ey Customs. All fought for independence from European govern- 
| ? Won it, and all have faced similar problems of development. These 


in "Periences have provided a sound basis for a continuing unity in Pan 


of talking to you tonight on financial relations, I should prefer to dwell 

¢ Ge ak beauties, the quaint customs, and the unique charm of Latin 

Iu nd Its people. 'This subject is very near to my heart, for twenty happy 

ig $ E life were spent in Latin America, and for more than three decades 

I. n constant contact through visits or close association and friendship 

гай d E" ot every опе of the twenty-one Pan American republics. These 

| ca qug convinced me that one who speaks the language of the country and 

vill P ч ople as he would wish to be treated will always be received with the 
"m Wtesy and cordiality in each of them. 


| ж ж * 
» N 
Чи ati A dit | 
an е greater part of Latin American trade was controlled by Great 
Jermany. To their great profit these nations had wisely become 


N ү familiar with Latin American languages, customs, and problems. They 
Sen rm credits for the purchase of their goods while American mer- 
A still demanding cash їп New York before shipment. Even twenty 
an Merican firms sent their catalogues to Latin America in English—a 
“a ш ае to the buyers—showing weights and measures in our system— 
M de Merica does not use—and prices in U. $. dollars. Rarely did one 
Mican salesman, almost never one who could speak the language of 
carcely to be wondered at that Europeans controlled this trade. 
ition has greatly changed. Since 1913 our trade with Latin 
rica E ated by more than 75 per cent. Today we sell more goods to 
nn, 55 а whole than any other nation, and, at the same time, we take 
id E" Imports than any other country. Reciprocal trade relations nec- 
i, a ogether. In 1936 our exports to Latin American countries 
ND 1295:328,027, and our imports from them to $501,794,128. For 

ger items will be greatly increased. E 
IS the greatest potential producer of staple foodstuffs and raw 


77) 


Чу ` Itis $ 
kat situ; 
` Increa 
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The Fut 
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ie T 
materials in the world today. At the same time, it is a great pc b. Nati 
of our manufactured goods. This great source of supplies and marke on int 
products is an important advantage to us. Certainly if we realize this and) 
little to establish and maintain harmonious relations with these peoples, 


is all our own if we lose this present wonderful opportunity. Their сме! 
ed ouf 


ucts are raw materials which we must purchase from abroad to fe 

trial operations. Our primary business is the conversion of such raw 4 

dependen 

* 

һагойі0 "Se 

гїшїй Tetary 

мү е 

i, Procal ı 

Че now 


May take a 


into the finished products Latin America needs. This mutual 
opportunity for reciprocity provide a sound basis for building 
lasting international friendships. If, however, we neglect this oppo 
fail to build upon this natural advantage, European nations will regal? 
conditions improve, many of the markets they formerly held. Suc 
would make the future of Pan Americanism increasingly difficult, for 
and good will among nations thrive primarily on reciprocal an e 
commercial relations. 

Those are not lacking who would have the 
troubled world conditions and isolate herself completely. rely 


. ^ p 1 A 
this could be done. Even if it could, our country would present 2 dism 
an export 


or К : W 
United States ийй?” ў 


without certain raw materials for its factories and without 

its surplus production of at least 10 per cent. This excess must be expo | k 
if a market tor it alone were taken away trom us entirely, the result M о the 
serious restriction of business and the immediate throwing out of WOf orm 
numbers of men. Free interchange of essential commodities i od 


Ountri 


he histo 


foundation for lasting peace. Restriction ot trade throughout t 
‚д the WO 


world has repeatedly led to war. No greater need exists in 
than for a revision of commercial policy and a better understanding 0 
of international trade. 

Mutually satisfactory trade relations between Latin Ar 
States are the strongest forces tending to build up friendship 


: qe s > КУ, 
Pan America. Our position as a leader in this area depends entirely 
r to be t е 


use our opportunities in trade. It is within our powe 
world traders, particularly in this area, and our share of trade 


continuing leadership depends principally on public opinion. 
markets 


0 
per cent of our cotton crop; 40 per cent of our tobacco crop; 30 to 4 


toreign-minded, and very tew indeed realize that foreign 


à i . ei ^1 2 08 
our dried fruits, refined copper, turpentine, lubricating oil, YP 


11 per cent 
y other p ‘ 
an impor 


machines, agricultural implements, and office supplies; 
of industrial machinery; as well as high percentages ol man 


loss of these markets is unthinkable, tor the result would be 


tion in employment and a serious depression of business in general: 


Modern civilization and international good will can only survive © 


of goods between nations. The scarcities of one nation must 


tion 1 


Without indispensable raw materials, some ot which the Unite 
d, if not 2 


surpluses ot another. This is particularly true о! the situa 


produce, our great industries would be seriously hampere 


" ; :cult 
Without foreign markets for our surplus products, both agricu 
atin + 


trial, our domestic business would be upset. Similarly, our I 


bors must be able to dispose ot their surplus to us if they are 
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ln E. i : 
* Nations depend on foreign trade in exactly the same manner that 
E x : : ii 

We on interchange with surrounding rural districts. 


ec fof 

and best interests of Pan Americanism the United States must cooperate 
Y the е Кеер ореп the doors to intra-American trade. This requires our 
chief f hi Ort in the distribution of national necessities among the Pan American 
ош Жү For it is only by buying from them that we сап hope to keep their 


E" us and enable them to purchase our surpluses. The creation 
hye atmosphere for Pan American trade is a gigantic task. We can 
ком that the United States is forging ahead toward its accomplish- 
‘etary Hull has persistently and tactfully followed the policy of nego- 
Procal trade treaties, including the “most favored nation” clause. Nine 
te now in effect with Latin American countries. The negotiation of 


* * * 


ndra rect : - А : 1 . 

| иу, investments in Latin America today amount to approximately 

y "A ooo. т "(ande "Mie 

с? Ж 000. These have been made in oil fields, mines, banana plantations, 

små Cables n ; " 
“ables, telegraph and telephone lines, and various other commercial 


ma КАШ, т. wt : А 
: ord ¥. These enterprises have been vital in the development of the Latin 
кр” Ts ty ез in much the same manner that European capital of an earlier 
[М the growth of the United States. They have given employment to 


TU 
on ii borers. They have assisted in raising the standards of living and 
зо? ate materially to government revenues. 
wot! "Wu: h. » a spirit of economic nationalism pervades the world at large 
if the hs uet effect in Pan America. In some countries certain of these 

М ini suffered from drastic government regulations. and restrictions 

d de y М oum In others they have enjoyed the fullest consideration and the 
| soi Wi E business on a basis advantageous alike to the country and to 
¡y on yp Шы a situation which has much enhanced friendly relations. 

git litio Se investments, Pan America, as a whole, has profited. Great 
E TON № systems embodying steamships, railways, and airways have been 


Perati T . 
ef N o ion. Telegraph, telephone, and cable lines have been constructed 
4, Com Tor ' 
А J munications. Large, dormant subsoil resources have been devel- 
b orb Td > Uce ` a . 
5 uM Ee for foreign companies, revenues for local governments, 
a е - к > 
„чу; Orers in the surrounding territory, in a way that could not have 
те au, ishe 


Me of ure of the investors for special privileges beyond those granted 
ite е Country w here the investment is to be made. Such expecta- 
à, “Justified. The successful investor will expect no rights or 
ter than are given the people of the country and will plan to 
1 К only as laborers but in every position possible. The nat- 
Natives lance by foreign management can be readily overcome by 

ty in key positions on the job. Under these conditions foreign 


Н 


r 
P tee comed in Latin America by all. j ; 
۹ trien el American money in this way increase American exports 
ce: ‘ony linery and supplies are used to a large extent in building 
realize, normally, a higher return on the investment is obtained 
ted at home. Where these investments are profitable both 


A е BÓ OE 
PA > —Ó92 222€ 


سسس } .4 
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to the investor and to the country where the investment is made, 
friendship are correspondingly increased. 
x ж * 


The dollar bonds of all the Latin American countries outstanding 
to approximately $1,600,000,000, and of these about 70 per cent are 
United States. As a result of the world-wide depression in br 
lutionary conditions, 4 large number of these countries have 
payment ot either the principal or the interest on these debts. 

able to meet their foreign obligations promptly. No Latin 

has definitely repudiated its debts, and some 01 those in default 
attempts to reach agreements with their foreign creditors. 

The situation in which Latin American governments hav 
is not entirely of their own making. In part, at least, it is tT 
lenders and their unaccustomed position às creditors ir 
market. 

Тһе World War changed the United States trom * 
itor nation more rapidly than any other country had gone 
before. We found ourselves with billions ot dollars ot surplus 
overnight, were placed in the position of the world's premier 


situation Was new in our experience, and we were poorly prepare, 
boome® 


responsibilities. During the late twenties American business 
; perpetui 


the general belief that we were embarked on ап era of per 
Investments, as a consequence, Were greatly overexpanded. 
During the three years 1926 28 American banking and investment 
active competition with one another to lend money to all the Latin 
s were € 


ing from country to country not only trying id those desiring 
E ) y yıng 0 
at they с 


tries. бо strong was this com ntative 


actually endeavoring to persuade the countri 
to advantage and that funds were immediately 

In one case where there was the possibility 
American country might agree to take a loan, com 
so great that American banking houses had in its capit 
eight representatives, of whom sixteen were stopping At t 
result of this pressure {тот lenders, that government finally conse 
twenty-nine dollar loans, of which fourteen were placed wit 
banks and investment houses. With such competition 
facilities for obtaining funds, there is little wonder that money 
borrowed when it was not really needed and that borrow® 
times spent for unproductive purposes. 

Originally, loans were made only to federal m a 
bonds were easily sold and the favora ates 108 ere ve 
issues were made to states, municipalities, 
teed enterprises. The bonds thus issued were sold t 
general, to country banks, and to foreign buyers. The 
amounts to from $3,000 to $5,000. 

The crisis at the end of 1929 vitally chang 
loans to Latin America suddenly stopped but our pure 
them simultaneously decreased. This shut off their 0 


х r ti 
Consequently, prices dropped to such an extent that 


ases 
nly meat 


е found 
aceable to 
; the internation 


l ч. not nc 
tof dollars 


| Money in 
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Id not now pay us with goods, encountered serious difficulties in the 
Eu dollars to us to meet interest payments. Some of them had the 
money in their own currencies and were anxious to keep up their credit 
N Only to find difficulties in the transfer problem which were virtually 
eld | "table, When defaults of interest appeared, instead of showing that 
Ming of our debtors which has been characteristic of certain European 
[ir attitude toward all foreign financing became antagonistic. Instead 


"ovi 
ы the situation, this antagonism made it even тоге difficult than it 
'TWise 


эч һауе Бееп. 2 
M y for the future of Pan American financial relations, Europe has 
fan Petition to lend, and we still have an opportunity to work out satis- 
thee Angements with our debtors. That agreements will be reached in 
lis ^ there can be no slightest doubt. However, our help in purchasing 
M р merica those raw materials which we most need is absolutely 
" ru solution. -— purchases will put our debtors in pos- 
ar funds to meet their obligations and will even more importantly 
Ше consideration and understanding so necessary to build up mutual 
With us, 
Strained competition between lenders and most of the unproductive 
М der competitive stress are to be laid at the doors of small invest- 
now practically all defunct. Their demise is perhaps fortunate, 
М, tms likely to figure in future dealings of the kind have a strength 
V E" utmost confidence. Despite the misfortunes of the past, which 
T ut EM serious than they seem, Americans cannot afford to look 
we reign investment business. They must overcome their charac- 
мү, Understanding of foreign affairs and must realize that the United 


nil 


ч 


„er 
UA de debtor nation, must assume world leadership in finance. We 
¡E T place in the world's business; only as we undertake our responsi- 


ONfidenc : e < : 
dence and understanding can we build up the faith of other 


* * * 


he ture of Pan Americanism from the point of view of financial 
R © answer de pe 25 not only on our attitude toward the problems of 
the ¢ "Wally on that of the other twenty countries toward one another, 
vat landpoint of banking and commerce and of friendly cultural 
Wir A Our policies toward Latin America of only a few years ago 
е ig h pe confidence necessary to encourage their friendship. Today 
ГЕ ред to a substantial degree as a result of President Roose- 
residen R neighbor”. This has been further accentuated by the 
ten oosevelt and Secretary Hull to the Pan American Con- 


08 
i A z 
ican tes in December 1936. There our future attitude toward 
friends W 


as Cle: ated. 
ations E clearly stated 


working ardently to build up a unifying friendship in 
Cu them are the Pan American Union under the 
NUM со ò * Rowe ; the Pan American Society, whose President, 
and the Inter- American Conter 


Бе ЕБ" of commerce of the Latin American coun- 
d the / : з x 
le American chambers in these countries have also con- 


— 


s 
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tributed toward this end. Recently the Mexican Bankers Association 4 
to foster friendship and understanding, has invited the American Bankers * W 
tion to hold its next convention in Mexico City. This would not only c d 
conducive to good will between the two adjoining countries t wou 
stimulate friendship in other countries as well. The Office of 
ment of the Interior, in Washington, with the desire to teach 
neighbors better, is conducting weekly radio broadcasts called 
World”, by which our people are learning much that will be helpful to? 
Tourist travel, the most valuable aid to international friendship» is A 
creasing between the United States and its Latin American neig orts» 


more Americans visit in Pan America and more Latin Americans 


us to 


United States than at any time in the past. «ati 
One can see in these various efforts a serious purpose to build UP 5 o 
on mußt d 

апуб? 


amity in Pan America. Their successful outcome will depend 


isfactory commercial, financial, and cultural relations. More than 


the future depends on our knowing and understanding one another 


n, ر‎ WORLD SALVATION SHALL СОМЕ OUT OF THE WEST 


y be P by Harry L. HARRIS 

uld . ; ; : 

om t E. great pity that none of us in this room tonight can so prolong 
) kno. I de 0 be able to read in retrospect the history of the present time, written 
Brave | Bini... ' Perspective to evaluate its character. 3 1 l 
to MER. "ave agreed to call “Ancient History” the progress of mankind 


ly pe recorded time down to the fall of Rome; the “Dark Ages” the era 
Y ыеп the wiping out of the Pax Romana to the discovery of America; 

LN d limes” from 1492 to the present year of our Lord 1937. 
i iy ро; but [ am not at all certain that we are not now passing through, 
IM *ntering upon, an epoch which will more seriously affect govern- 
Best Potentates, social conditions, laws, equity, morals, and economics 
Y our 3 of the three eras cited could possibly have done. 
Iw c ergy 
Ward relic 
к 


һы 


are greatly disturbed by the general lack of sympathy mani- 
ious belief, the apathy displayed in erstwhile religious coun- 
“Ownright antipathy shown to any torm of religion in others. Our 
M " Worrie 


d over the basis of our monetary system. Our statesmen are 
> 0y T s 


V to obtain additional government funds with which to satisfy their 
Who h 
i 


ave tasted blood—and want more, much more. Our manu- 
bh aw 
Rn" E 


y ing the arrival of a Moses to lead them out of the Egypt of 
iua, es. Labor isn't certain, but at a guess is hopeful of securing 
tion *n-hour labor week, provided the circus isn’t in town, and the 

wealth that somebody else has earned and saved, so that it 
ttn. Tedistributed. 


~. ot é . e : 
A these requirements, tremendous though they be, is of sufficient 
"e ке t0 occupy more than a paragraph in that history book we 
Ru Der A " : 
ш el We —because it is to be written a hundred years hence. A quick 
b. Bla, : : А 
ee discloses a part of what the future Herodotus might write: 
N: 

а 


\ tieth century strange subversive doctrines ran through Europe 
Ыы? ush heap. Constitutional privilege was annihilated. In places, 


€ was i 
E P Stamped out, racial hatreds were fanned into flames, class 
№ Bende 


“ы 
Uns, le de "d 

VM : 75, letha] gas projectors, and cannon. The spiritual, mental, 
Ос]; . ۶ А . 

VM х tal life of an earlier day was beaten to its knees, and it appeared 

| Sain the world were destined to plunge into the welter of ignorance, 


hy, POVerty ,» 
i ‚ty, and the false doctrines of the ‘Dark Ages'. 
18 cat; 


Yen 
1 ` tt 


red, until the older, more ordered, civilizations were ringed 


à istrophe, to become a beacon light of truth and decency in a 
ч n atmos 


Phere of despair, it is necessary that each and every one of 
Americanism become more and more united in their deter- 
ve as good neighbors but to hold fast to the high ideals of 


nal government, the elements of honesty and good will, for 


lor 


"аш, cl - 
dep hers gave so freely of their lives and treasure. 
Au, cate dishonesty of motive, undue pride in scientific achieve- 
Once : I > 
| ified Pts of business integrity, manifested in an eftort to enable us 
. *4 to | 


"come an international prophet, an international teacher, 
EL 1 e one : 

Sader in culture, art, or literary ability. Let me solemnly 
Provocative attitudes. If the world is to be saved, we 


(83) 


nen 


ane) 


13335275 
i SRD pe 

Pan A mericanism—Its Justification and Its rS 3 
Americans must stand together; and when I say Americans, I mean 7 „н repo 
habitant 0! North, Central, and South America and the islands of the f State т 
Seas who stands for the highest, the greatest, the most enduring measuft EY sho 
lightened patriotism the world has ever known. m * $149 
Let us for a moment leave the field ot high emprise and ask how dé а dur 
are to be improved and perpetuated. E 
In the first place, high tribute is due the State Department under 0 x 
petent and efficient leadership of Secretary Cordell Hull. is -a i 
Montevideo Conference was productive of a greater exhibition of prac N 305,c 
st between the republics of the North ^ the 

his K Mn, 1936. 


ional rel ationship*» ий 


will than ever had been manife 
Mr. Hull’s concepts of the princip 
of justice, and his abiding patience 
je relationships 


les of internat 
have accomplished much 11 er d i | 
between the United States = ot! ports 
“ , үг " . . H ies t е 

trade relationship lies. * end 


and increasing trad 
American republics—and in the term 
e cocoanut. Grade-A diplomacy and statesmanship are good, but in t oum Various 
n thing must give way to honest trade: а condition W here each party = pep does | 
action has something to sell and where atter the sale both parties к la «0f th 
action are satisfied. In Cuba, Mexico, Central America, and the W V ld se 
of South America there are eighty five millions o’ free peoples y EC It 
area twice the size of the United States, much of which i$ une? has | "цо 
this area lie in the tropical zone to a greater extent t de Mile 4 
is won Чу 


arable lands in 
For more than three hundred years thi : , 
c 3 But ® XI E 


any other continent. 
j ritory was administered as а potential treasure house for Spain. dom 
і patriotism never died out, and during the last hundred years of free” ont Wor 
In fact, it is a conservative stat ol EN 
as advan i intro 


has been remarkable. 


cades this area has kr ty and has ® ie 


ress made 
three centu 


1own more prosper 


the last two de 
along the path of education and science than in the 
occupation. "^ i t 
и Let us further aid each other, especially in terms of trade and p" | э e 
a moment culture and politics. The air has been © olit Аш; 
^ Sut], 


т „yolutions, p 

© what we n. M. ods 
A these um ч 

wit ll 


forget tor 

with academic d 

relations, sovereign rights, 

and better methods of transportation 

sound commercial relations, lasting peace, 

the night the day. 
At no time in his 

today. Loose criticism, playing shady 

State Department, are unrighteous ; they work harm, * 


Monroe Doctrine, 
hing- 


nication; 


iscussions on the 
and all that sort oft 
and commu 
and greater pre 


„spe rity 


better understa 


tory has the need for 
politics, cheap 


of the busin 

th renewec 
And this 2 

лег an peratof 

0 

gh metho 


7 ated vigorously. 
Again let us recognize 
who within the last three yea 
his merchandising field in Southern markets. 
‚anufacturer, to the merchant, to the steamship OW! 


s ot ways inc reased their facilities throu 
ect t 
› m ш j ac 


the progressiveness 
rs has worked wi 


п 
in hundred 


ing, advertising, and credit extension, 

customers. Further commendation is due those accounting o 9! 

who have compiled and broken down export and import figur* үш e 
л survey the rade Piel e 


f North and South саг 
most vitally 


that the merchants 0 


part in which they are interested- 


or in the 


W orld Salvation Shall Come Out of the West 


nat r 
pe WE Star 
‚sure 


eports is well worth consideration as exemplifying the accomplish- 
¢ Department, businessmen, and figure experts. 


vey i . 
йм showed this country’s exports to Latin America during the 
pes! Ateri $149,041, o more than the corresponding period of last year. (Exports to 
t nd during the first nine months of 1937 were valued at $456,319,000; for the 


of Period of 1936, $307,278,000.) 
ler th Reon: Imports from Latin America during the first three quarters comp м 
visit * „м ar Period of last year, were $178,790,000 more. (Imports to the United 
id м fst three quarters of 1937 totaled $583,095,000; for the first three quarters 
rac Bm, , 735,000.) 


y an м T. United States during September 1937 were $15,984,000 more than for 

118 E E) (Exports during September 1937 were $51,975,000; for September 1936, 
ul чч f, 

ment y ¿to : TI Aue Я К : E 

4 the PB (an Latin America in September 1937 were $3,432,000 » than for Septem- 

п Ку "Ang th Its during September 1937 were $45,473 ; for Sef ег 1936, $42,041,- 

e m * field has been barely scratched 


Vari : 

Ü | 0 Me . . . . + . = * 
d be Us divisions situated in the nine countries where the United Fruit 
| qo MN business, the company maintains stores for the benefit of its em- 


: of ate > - 
‚hole AN those y ho live in adjacent farms and settlements. During 1936 the 
Тахо" even million dollars’ worth of agricultural products and manufac- 
splo "p, tis a curious commentary that 60 per cent of all sales are agri- 
4 


А chat a Wi, n Pork products, tinned fruits, tinned beef and milk, salt fish, and 
wond? by ors E" cent of sales include automobiles, radios, talking machines, 
But the iby th des, cotton cloth, agricultural implements, and other articles 
s *d * mills and factories of the United States. 
nt Mas Noting that in 1936 the United Fruit Company paid for wages 
h Ut mn in its tropical divisions the sum of $34,500,000. These 
‚5 0 e or ru with apologies. It is not the purpose of the speaker to com- 
SIM Point with pride" to the accomplishments of the United Fruit 


ew to : s аф. 
з cost by the Я draw your attention to the fact that this sizable sum helps to 


0 МВА. ^ “Tally aids ; s „= Жен 

polit 7 Outlets + aids іп the purchasing power of the individual, and creates 
Ач { | - ` 

үе #3 R Or the sale of American agricultural products and manu- 


these e p ы, ot which is good business. Additional trade is created, 
y mut” P N з wen оред to the transaction are satisfied. 

ү, Xow эё at this preview of the History yet to be written fizzles out 

pec? Jr N pod Б there is but one inescapable answer. World chaos can 

Vw eel ruin prevented if the twenty-one republics of the 

ha tion Continue to preserve the solidarity of righteous purpose, 


"ati igh ideals, the continuation of liberty, the wholesome belief 
ч lon of 


pan e ( Mislead; а pure democracy, opposing a resolute front to the inroads 
‚1350 | N thore of AS doctrines that have made Europe an armed camp and 
“7 tbe asia a howling waste. 
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Strong Hall I 
Wilmer Worth Fund.... 


Real Estate, exclusive of Endowment 
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Purchase of 727-729 Twenty-t 
ng Property, Sur 
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Improveme 
Construc 
Constructior 


: of Strong Dormitory............** 


Deduct Book Value of Sherman Avent 
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000.00. At 


amounted 


During the year Harry and Co. paid off...... У. 
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Add notes n by Garfield Memorial Hospital 
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Funds, was increased 


„а for 
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received during th 
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$50,000.00 
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© refin: 
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balance 


to cancel this 
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38 # ble due to the Riggs Natior 
1770.0 This was accompl 
received from Harry 


t the Lewis Medical School Fı 
Samuel E 
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clear the 


tor to transfer the The University, the 
d the y of a rt on the 
aluatic e Lew al School Fund at 
Furniture are valued aft с $223,- 
t5 

valued after depreciation at $92,375.22, an increase 
the excess of cost of equipme purchased over 
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the year 
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will be reduced by collections received in subse- 
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Asset p” 
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19 6 193¢ , Increast pe 
Cash, General Funds $15,012. 2€ $64,679.0 $49, 666 81 
ndowment Income | 14,519,89 28, 563.61 14,043.72 К 
nent and Trust Funds | 3.8 
. т.612: 
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2142 Н Street, N. № n í 
700 Twent t t N. Y I CH of E, 
> wentieth $ N. W 1 Ws. of C 
d de NW . | i oi 
14 + ~ 41 e. | 
N {. М 4 І 20:04 Gi of N 

І „ze 


im 
ou. 
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SCHEDULE No 


4 


EQUIPMENT AND LIBRARY BOOKS 


A August 31, 1937 
рам 
| С Departme П Library Book 
1299 \ 
& 
‚279 5170, 474.04 551,112.95 
4 пе 724. 3¢ 
9+7, 6 
p 5 34 
lt lence Ha 8.117.63 
325% @ وتو‎ 6 
, i 3 314.05 
"Le 125,443.07 15,724.59 
, ). 793 1,008.38 
„0% 1,081.85 
d 1,317.16 
d 12,44 
De 64,356. 1t 
20 
Ho d 7.925.34 | 
‚ 014% 
p^ 3,952.24 
0 45,512.82 
Zum‘ 201.03 
) - 
Dele: D $501,724.25 | $158, 159.9 
*preciatior 77,924.02 65,784.75 
Tora, 
B" ~! XHIBIT “A g g %92.17 2 
SCHEDULE No. 5 


DEFERRED INCOME 
August 31, 193 
Mineering Incor 


i M. “um Chloride 


I 
C 
КЫ Nedicine Income 
af Nations ; =e 
tt of A onal Academy of Science 
„Gt ^ Amer ~ - 
lb of Na ~ an Medical Associati 
là, omis Чопа] Research Council 
tty pS Income 
4 Fines 


ne 


come 
Avenue A 


A: 


bit «A» 


OTHER 


QU uw 


e а 
une 


п 


20 REPOF 


Ar 1, 193 
Pa; эеси E M 
Washingtor Loan апд 
Trust Co ( H 14 12-14-38 
American Securit 
Trust ( Stoc | </4 12-17-37 
Riggs Nat il B Lots 800-801-4 14 Payable 
47-530-53 1-5 525 
I 5 45-24 8 id 
) 1-32-8 
801-805-806-8 
507-9 (074174 
828-8 $ 4-52 g 
У I 
M Ins 
6 ( 1-42 
He 1 a 
Ed 608 21st St : 7-17 
Annie 2129 G Stree {! 8-41 
Ri inb 1G5 416 4-1 40 
Ec \ I (5 St 11 „ж 
1 E 
SCHEDULE No. 7 
EXPENSE—GENERAL ADMINISTRATION 
U e | ense 


bscriptio md Me 
al ol at Atl 
inist e Entert 
і n Phi 5 
t Resea 


XT OF THE COMPTROLLER 


SCH LE No. 6 
TRUST NOTES PAY ABLE 


SCHEDULE No. 8 
EXPENSE—PROVOST'S OFFICE 


Tt 


amme 


ation 


GENERAL ACCOUNTS 


SCHEDULE No 9 


EXPENSE—RETIREMENTS 


SCHEDULE No. 1 


SCHEDULE No. 11 
EXPENSE—PUBLIC RELATIONS 


SCHEDULE No, 12 


Expense. 


^onds 


SCHEDULE No. 13 
EXPENSE—COMPTROLLER'S FINANCING 


r Estate Pinar, ing 


Scnepute No. 14 
EXPENSE—OFFICE OF THE REGISTRAR 


Zi М, EXPENSE—COMPTROLLER’S ADMINISTRATION 


EXPENSE—ALUMNI OFFICE AND PRESS BUREAU 


$34,950.51 
3,802.17 


7,590.36 
250. 
$53,402.9 
$550.00 
31,389.50 
2,006.80 


$12,989.33 
1,703.68 


$14,693 OI 
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SCHEDULE No. 15 
OFFICE OF THE DIRECTOR OF ADMISSIONS ; 


EXPENSE 
$7,392. 
98 


Scuepute No. 16 


EXPENSE—UNIVERSITY LIBR ARTES 


Scnepute No. 17 
EXPENSE—PERSONNEL DEPARTMENT oo?! 
se. M 


ScukpuLE No. 18 - J 
EXPENSE—ADVISER TO STUDENTS FROM FOREIGN count! "T 
өй 
Salarıes , . «29 Йй DA 


Office Expense 


Entertainment аа 
2 


SCHEDULE No. 19 EN А 

EXPENSE—PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR WOM а 

OCTO en Mee. e. $ 
Office Expense - D „у 
"e 09 


Sports .. Н ¡pS 


Transportation to Field 
Laundry, Towels, et - Ee 
ER 


Scuepute No. 20 


1 
EXPENSE--PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR MER pod 


Salaries к 
Осе Expense > ... a $97, 
[ntramurais ... s BR 
Swimming Pool Rental e e í g% 


Y. M. C. A. Floor 


SUr er Expense 


“asional 


GENERAL ACCOUNTS 23 
же 
E = 150.19 
Ren sand Replacement 34 ] 
эф ovation BR ARI E FE ET NP s 638.13 
190 " 
6909 4146 42499 
ym $16,434.72 
— SCHEDULE No. 21 
14 f XL. EXPENSE—CENTER OF INTER-AMERICAN STUDIES 
X" $2,961.25 
Му Exper : 250.0 
0150 0, cations 600 
"T “asional Pa af 6 6 
pn T _ 796% 
uid $5,317.85 | 
mi c N | 
CHEDULI О. 22 
A THE JUNIOR COLLEGI 
m2 COLUMBIAN COLLEGE 
= THE SCHOOL OF GOVERNMENT 
THE DIVISION OF UNIVERSITY STUDENTS 
oo INCOME AND EXPENSE 
pt For the Year Ended August 31, 1937 
e ~. Income 
yA En 2 === | 
ИТ DA Jun Columbian |Gove University | Total — | 
— iut Inc $328,318.94 [$78,476.26 |$17 50 |$91, 428.36 |$515, 463. 0¢ 
j ! "tf р E ome | 
9 Sect too ship Fur ,928.00 I 5,928 00 
with Rite AiP F 1 164. 59 164.59 | 
c ent p, ^! nc | 
pie S Ornate: 0, 000. 00 30, 000. 00 ji 
i 6335 Ny: Ory Tr у Fund 6, 000. 00 6, 000. 00 | 
$5 5 ыза! | ust Funds е H 
ip "it utut of M 1] 
00" ` 7,000.00 7.000. 00 f 
4 LN $328,318.94 |$90, 568.85 |$54,239.50 |$91,428.36 15564 555 65 I 
$77 = ES Porward a — - i 
2 $564, 555 65 | 
gi м ' 
N Чү... \ 
^ Д San "tion Ех] 
0 iis... by diens 
n Mq Pense. #7; p = 
e 8 to лар 555.54 
105 h Student ccc oc 
Ж "ei 3,555.05 
4 N MG —— $11,8414 
б Se Schedule N. A 11,841.01 
“| N $249,910.47 | 
+ Ns 0246 / 
M, tory se, = 021.27 | 
ln Su ) | » / Г 
1 аа, „PPlies 9,350.58 
e Pina, Md Repair 9.42 | 
$097 of tior : 159.42 ] 
® М, Id Test oO 4 
gor 1 149.29 
e Mice Dj str \ е ——— 260,491.03 
Foo! N ut Share 58,900.02 | | 
дб? "th. — — 331,232.06 b , 
Me to Re سے‎ 
venue Account—Exhibit “B’ x 


233,323.59 


REPORT OF 


SCHEDULE 


Department 5 es 
$3,350 00 
> 050.00 
9, 100.00 
22 032.00 


0 
00 
00 
e 650. 0) 
n 7.000, 00 
24, 146.00 
11, 400. 00 
3,000, Ut 
24, 128. 00 
11, 250.00 
9, 400. 00 
8,920.00 
22, 300.00 
S OR 3.150,00 
Statistics 5,200, 0t 
1 University 68.47 
1 Zoolog 12, 005.00 
$249,910.47 

H 
ScuEDt 


INCOME 
Year 


Er 


For the Year Ended 


THE COM PTROLLER 


No. 22А 


LE 


EXPENSE—INSTRI 


August 31, 1937 
Office 1 , E Mainte 
aper TY | nance anc 
Expens Supplies Repairs 
$8.1 $174.96 
35 3 424.32 $10.55 
$0.00 
sO 75 ¢ 999.90 148.87 
$ 64 
63.92 
111.90 
14.05 124.00 
11.78 
100.00 25.00 
35.70 
16 20 
38 11 588 2€ 
0. 0t 
0 99 299.76 | 
37 20 79 45 | 
44.22 
cs 00 
141.2 
86 55 
1.11 1,528.35 
$921.27 $9, 350.58 $159 42 


No 


CTION 


THE GRADUATE COl NCIL 
AND EXPENSE 


Neral Medi 
tw 


pile 


der "oundati 
ts. Howard F 
Parke тага I 


Cam » Dav 1 


fdner Medical 


Endov 


Medical School Fı 
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SCHEDULE No. 24 
THE SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 
INCOME AND EXPENSE 


For the Year Ended August 31, 1937 


In: ome 


ool 


58 с 
1,2 
1,5 
8 


N 
in 


Experimental Medicine 


Medicine © 10.00 
Neurology «<... 2,130.0 
and Gynecol 4,650.0 
ology -- 1,100.0 
à aryngology 1,75 ) 
ИО  À Fano ° 13,48 
1,65 
cology and The 
9,012 
Physiology 14,273.33 
Psychiatry 1,60 
1 Surgery 4,40 
Urology 1,75 
$129,404.33 
‚ ScuEpuLE No. 25 
[HE LAW SCHOOL 


pag” am AND EXPENSE 
For the Year Ended August 31, 


In: ome 
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Medical Scl Expense—Continued 
Equipment -Rockef eller Foundation... 2,515.15 
Salarie Kane-Kot 1 of 
ou 1е$ Es Kotz 855.07 
Supp ic National y of Sci 15.12 
бшщ Ап Associat 90.05 
Ma € ce Di eo € 
Net Expense Revenue Account Exhibit “B” 
ScuepuLE No. 24А 
e EXPENSE -MEDICAL SCHOOL 
n 
Department Salaries La 
An , $12,00 
Bac teriology, Hygiene a 
Preventive Medicine ` 27,059 
Biochemistry ET b 21,60% 
Dermatol g ) K 1,150.00 
En 


LER 


13,895.01 
1387 
$477 


boratory 


Supplies 


$6 5,07 


799.60 
796 82 


796.07 


497.72 
695.59 


$4,691.07 


1937 


INSTRUC TION 


"P 


: xpense 699.3 
funds to Student 155.51 
truction 
(апе $63,256.75 
Mice Exper 392 
I: - 
М, 
tenance Distributive Shar 
0282 
=й Net Inc 4 
1322 ome to Revenue А 1 Exhibit “В 
у ScuevuLe No. 2¢ 
a тм ^ 
ing THE SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING 
m INCOME AND EXPENSE 
; For the Y« Ended August 31, 1937 
NM Income 
TL ец ees 
m Peal Е 
e e*t search um Chloride Co 
stra tio, I xpense 
(бз. 
nice Ey $1,829.84 
oot Refund, pense ... 17€ 
„ә5® Phys; зо Student 211 17 
$ І Olloquium zo 
LM > E 49.50 
" EN “ton ivil E Narr 
yj Lanes iginecring 
" A $14,325 
. i tory Sur Mies 4 + 
‘ "tne; 204 
ln p: p ram 
Mire Electrical Engineering 
by qs $7,125.00 
lp Supplies 301,30 
Т; 
On... 
Pries Mechani al Engineering 
> E. $9,935.00 
ТУ Supplies 243.16 
atch, AO Аш. DE 
har, Calcium Chloride 
Pplieg °‘ $2,400.00 


na 
nce Distri 


to Revenue 


GENERAL ACCOUNTS 


186.67 


butive Share 


Account—Exhibit “В” 


a 
te 


$29.18 


526.30 


,178.16 


р 
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ScHEDULE No. 27 
THE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 
INCOME AND EXPENSE 
For the Year Ended Au 1, 1937 
Income ЖҮ. 


ScuepuLe No. 28 
THE SCHOOL OF PHARMACY 
INCOME AND EXPENSE 
I the Year Ended Aucust 31, 1937 
— off 
Incom | $34 


$4 


GENERAL ACCOUNTS 


Scnepute No. 29 


THE DIVISION OF LIBRARY SCIENCE 
INCOME AND EXPENSE 


For the Year Ended Au t 31, 1937 
T Income 
"Ment Fees 
lis. : Expense 
& Distratic yn 
ries E - $2 
"e Ex ense 18.7 


| £218 7 
litm: — $218.70 
Action 
аге 
ET $5,550.00 
* Expense 20.90 
Minter. s E ; er -— 5,570.90 
" Nance—Distributive Share . 455.90 
M Bap | à =- 
Pense to Revenue Account—Exhibit “B”. . 
ScugpuLE No. 30 
THE DIVISION OF FINE ARTS 
INCOME AND EXPENSE 
For the Year Ended August 31, 1937 
à E Income 
^t Fee, 
Expense 
$200.0 
50.01 
24.0 
$274.61 
$9.8 X 
598.41 
397.87 
‘han 10,796.28 
, e~ Distributi : ‘ 
Ne E ИЛАН GRAIG cocvcicovedcoesecess 518.74 
еп 
* to Revenue Account—Exhibit “В”.................. 


29 


6,245.59 
$2,254.90 


11,589.63 
_ $7,047.95 


Son 


Salarıes— 


REPORT 


THE SUMMER SESSIONS OF 1937 


C g 
C € 

U 
of Educa 
chool 


Columbiar 


OF 


SCHEDULE 


THE 


COMPTROLLER 


Nc 


31 


INCOME AND EXPENSES 


Col 
The School of 
The Law Sc 
| of Government 


istributive Shar 


Ince 


$3,26 
810.23 
163.71 
273.73 
)1.24 


THIRD DIVISION 
HOSPITAL 
FOR THE YEAR ENDED 
AUGUST 31, 1937 


| 


ОстоЬег 27, 1937. 
AUDIT CERTIFICATE 


ave audited the cash receipts of T 
“€ Period exten dir z from Septer 


е Washington Universit y He sy ital 
‚to August 31, 1937 


ons retained by collection agencies which were added 


Hosp; ET Yid» T. 
тм! receipts as per the report of the Comptroller of the 
Diversity $187,748.18 


{ 


Wa 
Ие Proven that all receipts as re 1 the records of the Hospital were 


y the emitted to the Univer ty. 
у Phys; сег of cash on era > Ho on August 30, 1937, was verified 
Sito co in count and foun ) be correct, as was the Petty Cash Fund of 

the hands o f the Med d 
Ao distribution of 


1 hy 


cash receipts | 1 us accounts was tested by me. 


0 у 

the FH e Hor Certify that, in my opir atement of Receipts and Payments 

LM а as prepared by the iptroller of the University is in agreement 
“nsactions as recorded on the books of the Hospital. 


Respectfully submitted, 
С. P. Granam. 


| 


ı Ward . inis 
Zoard of Special Nurses and Gu« 
Delivery Room . OY ; 
Laboratories, Miscellaneou 
Operating Кооп ^ 


Pharr ра 913 
X-Ray— Miscellaneous 
+] Hospit: - 
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OCHEDI 2 
THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVE RSITY HOSPITAL 
STATEMENT OF CASH RECEIPTS AND PAYMENTS 


T 


Pharmacy 
Salaries Ed... 
"URS and Chemica 
Miscellaneous, өй 


and S. | би 
апа Surgical 


Ipplıes 
"laneou s Supj 


Ma; 


Patien: Depar 


tment 
arios ES 
p. Cellaneou. Suppli 
барве 


E. : at 
rinting and Oi 
and Telegray 


эн ar and Taxicab Fare 
polt, Expre 


Expre s and n үч: 
QE d уа 
and Membershi; ‹ 
NA E. 25 | 
Ma lenance and Repa; 
X “tion Xpense. . 
Pme 
m Ligh and Powe, 
Cu) 
a] | 
UM and Wood үш 
By rica] and | 
tricity 
toy al. s 
keepin, 
Sal Ties 


| Plies. 
M. cella ous Supplies T 
En tenance and Repair of 
men: EL. 


ur and Repla 
ерат û 


juipm 


“HIRD DIVISION 


دیا 
un‏ 


13,059.49 


7,278.19 


3,564.86 


14,645.21 


5,406.94 
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es... $9,051.58 
Food ... ё фоеоёове . .. бо ёе о ot 27,902.23 
China, Silver and Kitchen Utens 386.16 
Miscellaneous Supplie 148.92 

1,034.71 


Equipment 55.00 


Laundry 
Laundering .... i А 

Medical Records and Library 
Salaries ......- «Р $1,440.00 
Miscellaneous Supplie 117.75 


Special Items 
Bad Debts......- .... eee ee ' .. . 
Partial Payment —Prorata Share of Expenses of ( en- 


eral А imini tration 


$254.92 


13,993.85 


Cash Balance, August 31, 1937 (Reserved for 
Managers) ... 


Use of Board of Lady 


we 


"Т1, 
59988271959: 
11 d 


jJ. 
33 11 dd 


4 


FOURTH DIVISION 

8 RELATED ACTIVITIES h 
7 FOR THE YEAR ENDED I 
= AUGUST 31, 1937 | 


FOURTH DIVISION 


SCHEDULE No. 33 


" TVITIES 
FOURTH DIVISION—RELATED ACTIVIT 


INCOME AND EXPENSE 


Healt) Administrati 


Ncome ; 


on: 


Student Activity Fee 


"pense 
Salarie $ 
los; 


come: 
Hatchet Ad, A OT 


tchet— Student Activity Fees .... 
AW Review Advertising. . 
' Review— Sub сгїрї ... 
Law eview—Student A tivity Fees 
Tree—Subs riptions 


Cherry 


erry 
етту 
liver 


Tree- Organi 


Tree—Photogr: 


sity Pre -Sales 
Wvergity Pres: 


Ny come, 


«ee жез poo 
i el 5,074.64 
Pitalization and Medical Services. 


$1 


1,500 


1,734.92 
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The Glee Club: 
Income 
Deferred Income, August 31, 
Student Activity Fees 
Receipts of Concerts 


Deferred Income, August 31, 1937... 


$2,622.65 


Net Income... 
The Student Band 
Expense 
Salaries . 
Office Expense 
Music Scores... 


Special Management 


Repairs and Replacement of I 


Ex; ense 


Student Activity Fees 


Expense 
University Plays 


Net Expense. 


The Student Council: 


Ncome: 
Neceipts 


Student Activity 


“operative Book 


FOURTH 


DIVISION 


$262.35 
1,161.35 
$1, 


т чт 


^ 


41 


55.89 


FIFTH DIVISION 
SELF-SUPPORTING DEPARTMENTS 
FOR THE YEAR ENDED 


AUGUST 31, 1937 


FIFTH 


THE GEORGE 
BALANCE 


Urrent: 
Dup 


Nventorie 


E. 
“cating Bure 


Niversity Store н 
Medi al School Sr 


Du; lic atıng 


ТН} 


NCOME AND EXP} 


I 


GEOR 


«( 


Ye 


SCHEDULE 


WASHIN( 
SHEET—] 


HEDULE N 
WASHING 


М5} 


DIVISION 


No. 34 


¡TON UNIVERSITY 
IFTH DIVISION 


1017 
52,077.77 
25,689 7 
13,141.11 
148.82 
Su N 


5 I 
20.1 
700.71 


TON UNIVERSITY 
FIFTH DIVISION 


1937 
$15 78 
3,444.08 
$49,351.46 
4.72 
7,307.10 
24 11 
ی‎ ipd 
43 7.35 


$44,057.37 
00 
$45 7-37 
55,412.50 
1,408.31 
4,09€ 
ж | 
511,577.43 І 


THE СОМРТК‹ )LLER 


REPORT OF 


'ontinued 


07 0b 


SIXTH DIVISION 
HOUSING 
FOR THE YEAR ENDED 
AUGUST 31, 1937 


Р 
1,029 


51хтн 


ТНЕ СЕОВСЕ 
INCOME AND EXPEN: 
For the Year Ended 
Che M. Str ng Residence Hall 
come from Dormitory Rent 


Y 


Jeduct Rents Refunded 
Net In. оте 
"Xpen е 
Mlaries ....... 
fice Expense 
Tomotion 


Matron’. Suppli 
Suppl 


Vernight Guests 


Scuepute No. 36 
WASHINGTON UNIVE RSITY 
-SIXTH DIVISION 


1st 


DIVISION 49 


31, 1937 


$17,074.75 
301.03 


$16,713.12 


71.42 
64.68 
3 


).57 
57.5 
71.57 

8.43 


I 
| 
| 
| 


x 
X 
mar NCC. 


AAA AO 


OCT 


Md 


1 


SEVENTH DIVISION 
RENTAL PROPERTIES 
FOR THE YEAR ENDED | 
AUGUST 31, 1937 | 

| 


р 
Е 


SEVENTH DIVISION 53 


Scuepute No. 37 


ГНЕ GEORGE WASHINGTON 1 NIVERSITY 
INCOME AND EXPENSE—SEVI NTH DIVISION 


For the Year Ended August 31, 1937 


‘went ‹ па 5 М. Y 
Street, N, Y 

1 Stre N. W 

1 Stre N. W 


a Twenty first Street, N 
E Twenty frst Street, N 


Y 
e 
= 
= 
1 م‎ 4 
ч 
» 


" ) versty ] 

^0 COLIPTTPPERPREM 3 

M "làneo, 

Nery, A 72.46 | 
Man Avenn. ы 4724 


TRUST ACCOUNTS 


TRUST ACCOUNTS 5 


SCHEDULE No. 38 
TRUST FUNDS 


August 31, 1937 


GENERAL ENDOWMENT Fl NDS 


ermanent funds, p pal to be vested and income only 
Й | 


etweeı 


ar 


institution, but the wh 


1,000.00 


26,891.46 


$449,621.66 


“ТЕЕ ГЕ ГОТ ГӨ 
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ГНЕ SCOT TISH RITE ENDOWMENT FUND 
A fund of One Millior Dollars, created by indenture, dated Ресет 


Supreme Ce 


yuncil of ‹ 


er 27, 1928, О € 
A ed Scott Freer У ern J 
lict the Ut yf America, as а me à 
( е № е Mason, а їп derati É l 
esteem of iversity as an titution of The 
і “to be 1 [he University in tru il 
and b e Board Trust f The Ur rs to be 
veste he incor € ust the establishme 
І rintenance I The Ur ı part t tituti ot 
le g a S г De ent Government designed t 
late the 1 im eed е: | man, 
à е уеге [ ople, as t se le ated 
nt Cor tituti el ted otatt € n the 
State 1 I Gover ited А 
$1,000,087 


PROFESSORSHIP ENDOWMENT FUNDS 


c 
shaunce 


fur 
mc 
The 


Rel; 


ton p 
Beque 
be а 


Ё 


i Mor. 


rof 


Nancy ) 
"Que: 
Yu le 


Fun, 


TRUST ACCOUNTS 


Chaunce у М. Depeu 


Public Speaking: 
fund establist 


1936, by Mr 
he maintenance or 


the Teachir 


income to be 
The Univer ity 
Related to Publi 


59 


14,508.19 


00.0 


Fisk Andrews, in mem y of 
to provide scholarships “for 
in English, Latin Journalism, 
à ” Principal of fund 
by the American Security 


Sch: 


l men's Club 
› M 1925, as a memorial to Elizabeth 


The 


Cation 


Mna К. C 


nia, dated 


^. 1926, to The George Washington University to 


shi, white boys or young men. one or more ar- 
thip © that University to be known as the Carr lar- 


arter, t 


holarships in Civil 


T1 v ТҮҮ PUE ,200.00 


56,844.25 
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ington, D 


W 


111 
pum. 


~ 
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10 457.51 
2,300 5 
500. 
1,500.00 
1,000 І 
zart 30,000.00 gi 


0 
«000! 
5% 4l 
H 
" | 
ij | 
181,927.44 | | | 
| | 
00? | 
1 | 
18,135.00 
Я 


bo 
t 

9 
© 
Q 
6 


ы 
à 
o 
8 
о 
o 


1,000.00 
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God 
G 


ses of the w York Baptist Theo- 
lf of John Within n, 


е ol endow 


1 ~ the Н 
Washington, D. ©, es 600.0 G 


Prize FUNDS 
‚morial Awar 
eoe Lary 


of her son, 


rd in Chem- $1,000 


п ~ 
Gu 


f Worcester, Ma 
n College, for prizes to be awarde( 
; shall have made 


tion with 


ım bı 
ibers of the senior class a 
their conne 


ution since 


Goddard, Alice Douglas Goddard, and Fred- 
f Georgetown, D. C.. in 1923, in тето? | . 

` | sas it 1 

yn Goddard, class ol 81, for a gold pee "m. 

student making the hig 


annually to the 


erature... PP 


lard Prize Fund 

t of Mary W. Goddard, Alice 
Goddard, ot Georgetown, 
Richardson Goddard, for a g 


Douglas Goddard, А 
D. C., in 1923, ‘n memor 


l dal 
roi 1 medal, * 
t making the 


erick J 
„f Morgan 


z€ о 


һе awarded ant ually to the 


est average im Commerce 


TRUST ACCOUNTS 

Coddard Prize Fund еч 

Gift of Магу W. Goddard, Alice D uglas God 
erick J. Gi ddard, of George I 

of James Douglas Goddard, f 


9531 annually to tl 


the student making the 


Macy 


Hubbard Prize Fund 
600.0 Gift of Mrs. Gertrude 
Be o 1907, in memory of 


4 Prize to 


graduate \ 

tained throughout {‹ 

Of American History, 
Essay Upon an assı 


r 
Mer Prize Fund 


00 Quest of the late John B. Larner to provide an an 
at M the Law School 


und - 
lest of John Ordronaux, of Glen Head, N. Y. in 1909 for 
ne establishment of biennial І ї 

*Pártment 


€ Fund 
Мат Ruggk 
lan C llege 
59, to ( olumbian 
Wally for ex 


ellence и 


ev. Romeo Elton, of Exeter, Englar 


's to be 


ог 


a Rev, J MacBride Sterrett, in 1911, ir 
' J. Ma Bride St ] > 


Il, ın 1923, 
Wilbourne 


student 


ject of the 


Ши the эм e 
MONE the пе general sul 


63 


8 


300.00 


1,000.00 


0.00 


$21,419.00 
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n 
1911 
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MEDICAL SCHOOL, Hospital AND PHARMACY FUNDS Gi 
r т r il 
Board of Lady Managers Hospital Fund: | 
Gift of the Boar 1 of Lady Managers ol The George Wa hington i 
Ur ity Hos ital, in 1925, to est t і fur і the income 00 
- Dusu e iu à u 90.0 ] 
University, Hoste support of the Hospita a ! 
Willia Tree 
А re I 8, 193 { Dr J Be 
C Bo ‹ и те ; be devote t I 
kt Cline Borden Le t „ 00000 { 
Mi Science ^ t 
e Chapman Hospit | Fun : n. 
Be f Mrs. Su ‚ A. Cha ‚ of W ton, D. C4 m T 
| ` t | of the tree 0 1 
1,059 > 


Coop Me ul R Fund 
Be Mrs. I rJ. С W р. C, in | 
100$ ( ian Universit) ertail ince 1 ‚dified Yn 
by the Supreme Court of D. C. as T ne to n, 
- p , - he 
be f the establishment maintenance, Ё[ 
I wit Me De t The George A 
W Ur ty Re Lal he work I 
{ it levoted to th estig the | t 
she A0 
t re 11 ire ular ther 10,00 | 
Gar M il School Fun н 
В W D. G 1928, the ome 480% 
і Р i for t rt [he 5 Me ne bo 
G y H Er 4 тет Ёит Y) E 
B Dr. I. M. ( 1 eceive 1929, the some 10" + 
Р t I Hospital m 
Gener M al Ет " t Fur i Py 
A f ted I : a Gertrude 3 1 
1 с R . а А : А if The 4007 l 
9 {М 
G I m Fu 
( M. G. Gil f W D. ( : 
t his | 1000 
y 1 чу ol 
Medical School Fund: „115 
: Р " he in ome to 103 gor 


ACCOUNTS 


EXECUTORY TRUST FUNDS 


$161,416.60 


* Indicates Overdraft 
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Engineering Club Room Fund 


\ itec equip and maintain à 
lents in the Engineering Department = 
Wer 877 
Ge Washington Memoria Fund ; : Wi, 
: В, 
Н 
| ift Mr. Harold Keats to 9 75% 
Swisher Prize History z | 
4 
i? y LN 
t equest ‹ e Annie 0) 
gton Unive f e bene 8.45 «а; 
e t 3,02 Gi 
C 


n 
Freda Kuhlbank Hospital Fund 
he late Freda Kul 


Hospital for a bed te 

s the “Fred Kuhl ol & 

be t to be added to the princi al of the fund until the 
r al | ifficient to I roduce an income large enough | 
i Wash- 885 
E Е, 


the White W ard of The George 


by consolidation ol the à 
Maury Memorial Fund | Gi 
| f The Law 129 


blished March 24, 1932 
Memorial Fund and the 


nd income to be u sed for the beneht ol 


the W. O. N. А. R. P: 
cy for pay” 15,9 | 


1933 by 
The School of Pharm: 
AL 


nıversity 


t R r e Prot ol > R 
al 
Res e Reductior he I t General Funds 10 15009 
I 1 ‹ Fu Pr pa — 
(See Ger | Funds) A 
00 
4 


University for the е 
juca- 1% 


nts for €“ 


‚ The George Washington 
aking short time loans to stude 


889 


TRUST 


Student Uni 

A fund reated by variou 

ester of tl 
equip; 


n Furni 


е 1930-31 year for tl 
a Student Union Buildi 
Umer Worth Fı 
Bequest 
Board of Trust 


у 


е 


A Fr 


Class 0) 1920 Wome 
Gifts fron 


"Wüdimg Fur 
^ Open sul pt 1 to be continued 
nitel Pr 1] оте to be used f 
Mildin equipment, remodeling or | 


с 
Fund authorized by the T 


he erectic 


persons to aid in the 
unit of the building program 
Columbian Women Fund 
charles Н. Tompkins Fund 
neral 


hn o 
“XECUTOR ү Trust Funps— Exuısı T 


ACCOUNTS 


Alumni Association Fund... 


“А” 


ig the 
€ turr 
1,433.67 
15€ recta L he 
10,035.08 
$90,367.5 
а 1929 to be use 


and increased indefi- 


purchasing sites, 
ng and paying off 
rustees of The Univer- 


m of a girls’ dormitory 


financing of the third 


~ we 


„ы 


29 
56 


7 


Mu‏ في 
ою‏ ~ 


Im 


3 
7 
7 


$18,687.60 
‚ $109,055.16 


° Indicates Overdraft. 
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SUMMARY 0! TRUST FUNDS 


August 31, 193 


TRUST ACCOUNTS 69 И 


TRUST FUND INFESTMENTS 
SCHEDULE No. 4 


2 GENERAL ENDOWMENT FUNDS INVESTMENTS 
0007. 
2009) August 31, 1937 
n: E 
788.23 dated | nent Fur Investment 


"* 00 STOCKS 
410 


3,53 и 
of t 
0313, Е Stock 2 
8,687: Rock I nd Pacific R ( 
— d ei at Preferred 5 { 
95 Rock | 1 Pacific R ( 
817 Cont ‘ ( St 4.72 
15H » Oil < Delaw | 
бы, r ( St 33.4 
tos El ( j 
бы, Shares of ( St 5,405 Hu 
2 М ( | | 
to, ares of ( n St 11,810.25 І 
1 ' 
І H r Co } 
Inter ої ( n St I 25.25 | 
N ( fC I | 
\ i 4 > 12 5 


г ( І 
sS of 6% ( lative Pr S 214.25 4 
A ( 
Ef ess Qe 74 à 
Axle € 
770 Cun e Pre St 57 
$101,358.59 


à 
, 
Bon Pa а Cc 

1.2/0 ( il Tr ( | Л g 
g àl p 1954 

Vt 
E! SI I | ( В 
ote I 25 І 
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Tern inal Co 
rst Mortgage Sinking Fund Bond 


‹ 
“В”, due 1973 
Grand Trunk Western Railway Co 
$6 › 4% First Mortgage Gold Bonds, due 195 
Great Northern Railway Co 
% General Mortgage Gold Bonds, Serie С 
ongr 


$25 409% 


Serie 


“р”, due 1970... 
> Lot 


Liggi nd Myer 
$12 5% Gi due 1951 13,780.52 Lot 
State ‹ Minnesota Lot 
$1 4% ^ Minneapolis Bridge B € Lot 
е 1939 990.3 Lot 
New Ү‹ 
" $1 ] Bo беги A 
due 1,020.60 пег 
ylv forn 
y ge В Series “E defa 
due 1954 . . -> 7 156.26 | Met 
Pennsylvania Water and Power Co | su 
$15,000 4147 First Refunding Gold Bonds, Serie 
“В”, due 1905 М =: s rd А 16,059.00 
Southern California Edison Co 
1 $25 nd Refunding Mortgage Jonds, E. 
Series "B", 19 25,716.15 ти 
Pacific Railroad Со as 


First Mortgage Railroad and Land Gra 


ACCOUNTS 


Chester A. Snow Notes 


REAL ESTATE 


818, Square 13 


46,924.70 


150.00 


$737,406.00 


INVESTMENTS OF SEPARATELY INVESTED FUNDS 
SCOTTISH RITE ENDOWMENT FUND INVESTMENTS 


$61,495.00 


> 
" 
ә 
o 
> 
o 
v 
- 
о 
. 
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Fir t Mortgage 
ilroad С 


ACCOUNTS 


pi River Power Со. 


Bonds, due 1951 


raska Power Co 


11,648.26 


13,192.71 


16,410.28 


27,387.81 


14,965.50 


15,944.24 


* Indicates Overdralt 
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Virginian Railway Co 


“A” due 1900 
West Shore Railroad ( 
$14, 4% Guat 
jue 2361 


THOMAS 


€ 
n 1 / y Z 
$ 
The Balt еа 0 
1—5$1 4 First 
due July 1, 1945 
The Ca Traction ( 
I $soo 5% First M 
P ic Ele Power 
$1 I 
| £ Twe у I € I 
51,0 Фо A 
lue May 1, 1955 
1 I Twelve | I 
4—51 ( 
May 1,1 
United St 
$1 
1—$1 234° 
1—$1 I 
{ 1945 


134% First and 


nteed Fir 


BRADFORD 5 {NDERS | 
INVESTMENTS 


‚ndered June 15, 1937 
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t Mortgage Gold Bo 
А 12,355.00 487 


ELLOWSHIP FUND 


7 by the National 


Trust Co., Trustee 


BONDS 


$100, 3%, due Jur 
2,120.79 


486.00 


STOCKS 


N р 


dated N 
1943 


Squar 
" $10 P 


\, 
Xdson 


dated М 
lerly, 

Quar, 

$10,00 


Unique 


“ated 0 


Square 628, 


participatk 


192 


I, $10,000 Particiy 
Mique Hotel С 
"ltd October 2, 


at 


` lovember 5 


Айта], 


premises 


tember 12, 1 


935-94 


pi 


hel 
M Bagne Il Stuart 
t March I, 1925, 
to 
{ 3/0 mont sec 
“Mises 


premises 2-10, ir 


7, € 
on Lots 


pren is 


At 175, Square 70, premi 


ч 


N Street, N W. 


TRUST ACCOUNTS 
NOTES 


1926, extended to on 


mina total 


xtended to 1939 at 6%, quar- 
3, 109, 800, 801 and 802 


es 2101-17 M Street, N. W. 


in in a total loan of $40 


exter 


led to 1939 at 


$1 par 


1927 lor $ years at 6° semi- 
to 32, ınclusive, 


nnecticut Avenue, 
rticipation in a total 


1018-1 


al loan of 


929, extended to 


ı Lots 8, 806 and 
5 D Street, N. W 
properly knowı 
articipation in 


extended to on or before 1937 
ured on Lot 32, Square 2572, 


Street 


N 


, 
r rein 
5, а 1930 at 
Sa 2672 
i + є& 
e 103 ( 


.00 


Vire 
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CHAUNCEY M. DEPEW FUND INVEST MENTS 


STOCKS 


Book Value 


TRUST 


BONDS 


Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Railway Co. 


ooo 4% Convertible Gold Bonds, due 


ACCOUNTS 


1955. 


"W York Central and Hudson River Railroad Co. 


M000 4% 

due „КЛР? 
39,000 4% Refunding 
h. Bonds “A 
P States 
1000 274 % 


”, due 2013. 
of America 
Treasury 


Bonds of 1955-6 


ie Shore Railroad Co. 
"3,000 4% Guaranteed First Mortgage 
We » 


Improvement 


Thirty-Year Gold Debenture Bonds. 


Gold 


— — $70,616.25 


77 


$149,761.13 


THE RICHARD E. PAIRO FU ND INVESTMENTS 


STOCKS 


LA 1 
9977 Tu. . ma 
97 Кап Security and Trust Company of 
К ‘shington, р C 
ч ares of Cay ital Stock. 
% y Transit Company 
Mey. wes of Capital Stock............ 
le 7 lilwaukee, St. Paul and Pacific Railroad Co 
d a " ` 
Ba cS Of Common Stock.................... 
Eha Gas and Electric Corporation 
M © of Cumulative Preferred Stock “A” 
K Ont de Nemours and Company 
М lares à - > 
um of Non-voting Debenture Stock 
фа, ly Power and Light Со 
"n. m of Preferred Stock *B". 
b ul ransfer and Storage Company 
^ "wa of Preferred Stock “A” 
ER ает Linotype Company 
As of Capital Stock... 
h 7 бае 
fy Oral Bank of Washir gton 
By es of Capital Stock... 
M Mar Y Bank of New York 
IT of Capital Stock... 
& Mad (c . 
j^ y Corporation 
We N of Common Stock... ain 
h, SR ; * . k 1 
Saro ational Bank of Washington, D. € 
ч Gy 8 of Car adas A aa 
М thar, Sulphur Company 
^ чы - Common Stock. ..... Fas 
n. “hates Company of the D. of C 
479 of Capital Stock................ 
$ 


Book Value 


$8,220.00 


5,912.5 


о 


31,100.00 


— $194,651.25 


> 


i 
Kr 
Gr 
V; 
1 
TI 
t 
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BONDS 


go, Milwaukee, St 
о 50-Year Mortgage Gold Bonds, Seri 


1975 


REMAINDERMAN INTEREST 


tee of the late Richard E. Pairo 


article elever 11) of hi t will 


STOCKS NOT APPRAISED 


5 ‹ f Prefe No | 6% Sto ar value 
$1 
ry Gold Mines, Limite 
5 ( I Ca ot ue #1 
BONDS NOT APPRAISED 
Ми ( inj 
€ f De s ( I 


{PPRAISED 


TRUST NOT 


NOTES 


$1 1,820” 


TRUST ACCOUNTS 


1 Mary E. Holland 

July 16, 1923, due July 16, 1937, intere 
Lot 184, Square 3345. 522 ‘ y 
(Note paid їп full September 14 1937.) 


| "d June 5, 1935, payable $1 monthly 
M H Principal. Interest 6% 


ls REAL ESTATI VOT APPRAISED 
Place, N. W 


t, N. Y 
у, Mary 


STOCKS 


79 


144.71 


6,275.00 

1937, 
1,400.00 
4,500.00 

уу 


meriy 


CARR SCHOI IRSHIP FUND IN VESTMENTS 
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BONDS 


Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Railway Co 
42.000 4% General Mortgage 100-Year Gold Bonds, 
$1,970.00 


due 1995... «nnn nn 
Bell Telephone Co. ol Canada 
$2 » «96 First Mortgage Gold Bonds, Serie ص‎ 
due 1955.............. 2,100.00 


Federal Land Bank 


4% Consolidated Federal Farm Loan, due 


$7,100 
1946 ........... 

Pennsylvania Railroad Co. 

4%% Consolidated Mortgage 


7,079.75 


$1,00 Gold Bond, 
due 19Ó0..............* 
Southern Pacific Railroad Co 
$2,000 4% First Refunding Mortgage ( 


I, 50.00 


sold Bonds, 
ег 1,750.00 


due 19$$........ wha’ 

United States of America 
$ тоо 334% Treasury Bonds ol 1943-47 707.00 
3,131.00 


3,100 334% Treasury Bonds of 1940-43 
8.600 44% Treasury Bonds of 1947-52 
1.600 34% Treasury Bonds of 1944-46 


9,546.00 
1,600.00 


REMAINDERMAN INTEREST 


As residuary legatee of the late Emma K. Carr a 


created by article five (5) of her last will and 
Жж РК? $8,000.00 6 
$] 


testament 


LEWIS MEDICAL SCHOOL FUND INVESTMENTS 


BONDS 

Book Value 
ol Virginia 
Fund 


Chesapeake and Potomac Telephone Co 
$1,000 5% First Mortgage 30-Year Sinking 
Gold Bond, Series “A”, due 1943 

Federal Land Bank 
$1,000 3% Consolidated Federal Farn 


$1,009.36 


ў 
ES ...... eee T e 
o 4% Consolidated Federal Farm Loan due 
i 4 onsolidated Federal Farm 1 \, € ‚46 
1940 ......... V» d ed $e e UTI С А. 
Inited States of America 
United States of America | 681ر‎ 
$3 214% Treasury Bonds of 1949-53 T 
3 ” 


REAL ESTATE 


: : 1 h 
Lewis Properties, 1409-5-1 P Street, and 1416-18 and 1502 “a 
Street N.W. Subject to Trust Note Pay ible in the amount 


6%, due October 30, 1939... 


| 
gl 
pl 
45) 


- 111331 1] 
6013913 == 


TRUST ACCOUNTS 


р J, E s 
well S, holarship Fund Investment: 
„well House, 1707 I Street, N. W.. Wa hington, D. C 
Б^” Scholar hip Fund Investments 
Pencer Farm, Knox C unty, Illinois.... 518 


Yr , r j , 
N Andrews Memorial Scholar hip Fund Investment 


Number 3, secured 25 
Square 1938, с t X 
Vestments ] eld in trust by irit 
B Trust Company, Tru t == аны, $4,985.00 
= 
ML. , 
Pay ts Har Scholarship Fund Investment 
ral F: m Mortgage Се tior 
ї $2,421 
f 2,518.75 
КТШ - 
ü Loan and Trust ( $4.939.75 
$3,060.00 
m 1955-6 А 4,850.1 


"hd 5 
ly * held їп trust by National Savings and Trust Co Trustees $7,910.10 


52 v» ob she $1,000.00 


Enpowment Funps Invi STMENTS—Exuısır “A” -$2,566,926.05 


SCHEDULE No, 41 
EXECUTORY TRUST FUNDS INVESTMENTS 
August 31, 1937 
BONDS 
Book Falue 
$11,775.00 


Trust; Series “H”, due 1943 9,325.00 


NDS Investments—Exuısır “A” ‚_ $24,148.13 
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WASHINGTON 
UNIVERSITY 


BULLETIN 


THE SUMMER SESSIONS 
1937 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF COURSES 


September 6 
September 9 


CALENDAR OF THE 


1937 


August 5. Thursday | Last day A 
permitte d for the * jeff 
| а gt 
the Law Schoo “сеў op 
x > : le EI and mine pir? 
August 13 Friday Six weeks’ term а and 
| end in all Schools | 
| except the Law oe col иб 
| Monday Holiday Law Sch 


| Thursday...» 


S 


| Occasion ___ 47 


UMMER SES 
Po 


Date | Days 
May 17-May 27 Monday to Thursday, | Preregistration period for all сой 
both dates inclusive in the Summer Sessions a d 
June 14 Monday.. | Registration day for all courses. ү 
| Summer Sessions, 9 a.m. t0 Ar) 
е Instruction begins 1n the nine e e 
n term and in the first term A 
Law School pared 
June 16 | Wednesday | Late-registration fee ($5) 18 C a 
i for all registrations in the md 
| -— ө and in the first t ; 
the Law Sc ool , “of Ohta: 
June 21. | Monday... | Last day on which late registrant Май 
| permitted for the nine wee he jf № 
| and for the first term of t ‚Ak follo 
en | School | x weh ER Coll, 
July 2 Friday Registration day for the sis ey 
term in all Schools an „m © "lon E 
except the Law School, 9 ts), | 
6 p.m. ' 
July 5 Monday | Holiday 5 «ей 
July 6. | Tuesday | Instruction begins in the $ > 
і term ‚у tg c 
y July 7 | Wednesday | I ate-registration fee ($5) is e \ чет 
| “for all registrations !^ dec $ N, Mes 
En term as D^ ha 
July 9 Friday. | Last day on which late x 2 w N nt. 
| permitted for the SIX „лег А, 
July 14 | Wednesday Second half of double-sem* 4s Ney i 
1 begins . ool Y TL 
July 23 Friday First term of the Law соо sd «f NS 
July 29 Thursday Registration day for the „ой \, ent 
| of the Law School . d М 
| n кс 
Instruction begins, y e We, 
>ы | term of the Law sche is او‎ Ыы 
August 3 Tuesday Late-registration ¡ee (93 epe § h 
í for all registrations | 0 
| term of the Law Schoo «a d 
on W hich late red cel 


| Second term © 


AAA ААА Ы 


5 


SPECIAL NOTICE 


duse the courses listed herewith have been proposed so far in ad- 

of the Summer Sessions, there is the possibility of alteration and 
Mion of this program. For such changes prospective students are 
М I 


td to the Summer Sessions Bulletin which wil be issued late in 
“nary 1937. 


lin, ition fee is $8 per semester-hour of credit; the University fee is 
terial fees and breakage deposits are specified unc {ег certain courses. 


i dents registered for degrees in The George W ashington U niversity 
Co 
м, Метр]; ite taking summer courses at other institutions for credit 
Main permission from their Deans in advance of registration. 


No Glowing courses offered in the Summer Sessions will satisfy the 
Mey ollege requirement in science for admission to C olumbian College: 
Ф 

"Yous, n) 2, Chemistry 11-12, Geology 5, M: ıthematics 19-20, Physics 


tico 101-2, Zoology 1-2. 


MAXIMUM OF CREDIT 


NW rl no student may take more than three courses, aggregating 
N pe hours of credit; no employed student may take more than 
» aggregating six semester-hours of credit. 

a ч registered only during the six weeks’ term may take not more 
е; Courses, aggregating six semester- hours of credit; employ ed 
iu ы om six weeks’ term may take not more than two courses, 
Y ts in th semester-hours of credit. 

N of the Law School may obtain a maximum of four semester- 


it in еас} 
( 1 ach term. 
Mete 


h Ptions to these general regulations must be made by the Dean 
or College concerned. 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


Courses will be offered in the Junior College, Columbian = 
(the Senior College), the Law School, the School of Education, the scho 
of Government, and the Division of University Students. Studer 
the School of Engineering, the Division of Library Science, "^ 
Division of Fine Arts will have the opportunity to take many © = 
elective and required courses in the Junior College and Colum 
College curricula. 

t ouf 


The courses of instruction listed below are su 
preceded by an asterisk (*) are in the six weeks' term, 
unless otherwise stated. 


all other courses begin on June 14, 
g d > 

course 
h co eat? 


after the title of eacl 


of semester-hour credits is stated 
after the descriptio? 


in which the class will meet is indicated 


course. 
BIOLOGY pos?" 
om“, 
1-2 Survey of Biology (3-3) and de 
A study of plants and animals, their environment, g 
relations to man. Second half begins July 14- Mater Sat- © 
for each half. Daily except Sat. 5.10 to 7 p.m. an 
noon. (Room: С-405.) gor?" 
н 0 
211 Research in Cytology (3) 
Hours to be arranged. 
BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION з 
Ке”, 
51-52 Principles of Accounting (3-3) d half ve 
Procedures of double-entry accounting. Secon pe” 
July 14. Daily except Sat., 6.10 to 8 pm. (Ко o 
if 
the 


101 Business Organization and Control (3) ‚а 
> >, ед Had terpris® pom 
Simple and interrelated forms of business EN y ( 
е - 7. 
control by government. Daily except Sat., 5.101 
D-302.) : 
; i ee (3) ¡0 
ess Forecasting, and Insurance (3 di ode 
rises AN ay ‚02 
(Room: D- 


Speculation, Busin 
The risks in conducting business enter} 
with them. Daily except Sat., 6.10 p-m. 


(4) 


-— 
» 
oo 


Us | 


ы, | 


"tl 


NUT d 
pitt 


2238802? 
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CHEMISTRY 
M12 General Chemistry (4-4) Naeser and Van Horn 
For students who are beginning the study of Chemistry. Stu- 
cal dents who have had high school Chemistry may enter Chemistry 
12 on July 14. Students taking Chemistry 11 must complete 
ie scho Chemistry 12 before credit is allowed. Material fee, $9 for each 
dents P half; breakage deposit, $10. Daily except Sat., 8.40 a.m. to 
and 1 1.30 p.m. (Room: Cor.-35.) 
of ye 42 Organic Chemistry (4-4) Mackall and Wrenn 
шт Prerequisite: Chemistry ı2. This is a full year course and 
Students may not enter the second half without having had the 
Cour first half; no credit will be given until both halves have been 
yé completed. Second half begins July 14. Material fee, $12 for 
g jy each half; breakage deposit, $10. Daily except Sat., 8.40 a.m. 
е “| А to 1.30 p.m. (Room: Cor.-34.) 
“ 
2 eo *5-96 Research (3-3) The Staff 
Research and thesis for the Master’s degree. Hours and fees to 
e arranged. 
ort? ECONOMICS 
and ! 0 м] 
fees ya Mroductory Economics (3-3) Burns 
Sat: af ла of the major economic institutions and problems in 
temporary society. Second half begins July 14. Daily 
pos? 166 Except Sat., 6.10 to 8 p.m. (Room: D-1.) 
Fascism, National Socialism, and Communism (3) 
urvey of theories and problems of economic organization of the 
pm socialist and communist countries. Daily 
kar? та ү z + бло p.m. (Room: D-301.) 
alf b г nomics of Planning (3) ت‎ 
0-10) amid of economic control under capitalism. and collectivism; 
4 i of recent literature on economic planning. Daily except 
ad i »"IOp.m. (Room: D-301.) 
ш; % Curve i 
n. (R Buyer World Economic Problems (2) Donaldson 
m" present day world economic problems with special 
vg dollar * to American policy; reciprocal trade agreements; 
di fono agement and international monetary stabilization; 
9? Моке, Nationalism; economics of neutrality; some underlying 


Daily except Sat., 10.40 a.m. (Room; D-301.) 


6 The Summer Sessions 

he een d "‏ ا 

World Economics (3) Donal 
i Wed., 8-10 p 


281 Seminar: 
| world economic problems. 


Analy sis of specia 
other days to be arrange ed. (Room: D-301.) 
EDUCATION ۴ 
t 
(Psychology 121, Educational Psychology, is prerequisite for д ie 
courses in E ‘ducation. Appropriate undergraduate courses are pref 
for all seminars. ) j 
"T 
ye a to^, 
116 Principles oj Education (3) Wh й 
An introduction to the study of Education; the functi? t 
method of education in contemporary society. Daily 
Sat., 7.40 a.m. (Room: D-201.) y 
АУ, 
*1 4 Children’ s Literature (2) y. 
` Selection of literature for elementary school pupils, © ms 
ap preciation, cycles of experience, guidance of сілен 
actions through actıv ities. р: aily except Sat., 10.40 a.m 
D-202.) 
ك‎ 
Sc hool (2) wel 


ies in the Elementary 


#145 Social Stud 
ies in building desir: 


The function of social stud = 

standings; units of work; types and sources a inst 

materials. Daily except Sat., 8.40 a.m. (Room: р? it 
M". 


School (2) FL 
igations; informational $ i a^ 


‚roblem solving; ! p^ 


a.m. (Room: yf 


*14 Arithmetic in the Elementary 
7 Influences of arithmetic investi 
aspects of arithmetic; techniques in ] 

Daily except Sat., 11.40 


differences. 

*155 Guidance: Educatic onal and ї ‘ocational (2) d Pe 
Aims of guidance; materials, techniques, counsel. A 
major divisions of student personnel service. 
` = t 
Sat., 10.40 a.m. (Room: D-203.) y, 

*224 Seminar: Character Education (3) rM 
Character development as an educational objecti” к 

achieving such 


in schools for 


(Room: D 203.) 
) .. дф 


means available 
Daily except Sat., 7.40 a.m. 


taco Seminar: Curriculum Construction (3 , 
The significance of curriculum construction 10 a 
teaching; individual and local problems. Daily 

9.40 a.m. (Room: D-204.) y 

z рє: < ЕТ” y 
ac2 Seminar: Seco ndary Еа ucation \ 3) ey 

education; curren qe 


concepts of secondary 


Changing 
prob lems. 


practice; 


(Room: D-204.) 


individual Daily except 


*296 


ده 


5 


ly 
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"257 Seminar: Junior High School Theory and Practice (3) Holmes 
Principles, development, organization and administration, 
program of studies, supervision, extracurricular activities, 
individual problems. Daily except Sat., 8.40 a.m. (Room: 
D-205.) 


"286 Seminar: School Supervision (3) Jarvie 
Selection and appraisal of supervisory practices for various 
situations; relationship of supervisor to teacher and adminis- 
trator, Daily except Sat., 11.40 a.m. (Room: D-203.) 


ction 4 ^ : 1 е 4 $ ' r e 
lv ext 90 Seminar: School-Community Relations (3) Whitelaw 
А Survey and orientation in the field with emphasis upon school- 
Т; home relations; current practices; individual problems. Daily 
таб except Sat., 9.40 a.m. (Room: D-201.) 
ty 4 
ر‎ wn Jor . . - : 
dre gi 92 Thesis (3-3) Consultative Committee 
m. ( б Program of research arranged with committee. 
e : ; 
y hy, o Psychology 121, Educational Psychology; Psychology 127, 
$ 1 Мыр © of Adolescence; Psychology 221, Seminar: Psychology o 
оба i ча! Differences.) 
ns 
2084 


ENGLISH 


К "4% А Freshman English (3) _ Smith 
гоб lrst half, Review of grammar and exercises in composition. 
у: = aily except Sat., 5.10 p.m. (Room: D-200.) 
2 
5j ? Freshman English (3) Smith 
ling A “cond half. The study and criticism of literary forms. Daily 
pail except Sat., 6.10 p.m. (Room: D-200.) 
4 1 
[^ } production to English Literature (3) Shepard 
. Es half. From the beginnings to about 1750. Daily except 
tive idl at., 5.10 p.m. (Room: D-205.) 
an ob) 5 ¿ oe 


Introduction t 


o English Literature (2 
“cond half. Pron abet mace pu 


From about 1750 to 19oo. Daily except Sat., 


«10 
d ا‎ P.m. (Room: D-205.) 
for v шу in; 7 
y е0 аера апа Elizabethan Literature (3) Tupper 
ў E "alf. Early Tudor prose and poetry. Daily except Sat., 
^^ lo “P.m. (Room: D 204.) 
N 
de Maissanr = , ^ 8 
ont Т; Secon тт and Elizabethan Literature (3) Tupper 
. C E Т > - 7 Р е 
sate half. Non-dramatic literature of Shakespeare’s con- 


Poraries. 


Daily except Sat., 6.10 p.m. (Room: D-204.) 


The Summer Sessions Be 


со 


rd 
*161 Victorian Literature (2) T 
: ate 
Major poets from Tennyson to Swinburne. Daily except 


a.m. (Room: D-205.) 


10.40 
wel 
174 The American Drama (3 Ww 
. ~ ^ 
From the colonial period to the present day. Daily except 
5.10 p.m. (Room: D-207.) 

*193 Introduction to the Study of Poetry (2) Tap 
The teaching and interpreta ıtion of poetry. Daily except 
11.40 a.m. (Room: D-204.) 

WC Smith 
253 Seminar: Byron (3) days 
Investigation of critical problems. Mon., 7.10 p™s other е 
to be arranged. (Room: D-200.) 
FRENCH 
(See Romance Languages) 
GEOLOGY 
ef 
pas! 
с Field Geology (6) st h 
| „8 
Field trips to neighboring localities of ge logical inte 
classroom study. Daily except Sat., 5.10 to 7 7р» 
Sat. afternoon. (Room: Cor.-29.) 
pass 
21¢ Research (3) ou 
А »ms 
Field and laboratory investigation of special problen 
to be arranged. 
GERMAN 
кө, 


دہ 
3 


3 Se, 
simple Oe (o 


1-2 First-Year German ( 
Essentials of grammar and translation of sit 
half begins July 14. Daily except Sat., f 


D-305.) 


£- 6 Second-Year German (373) 
Composition and conv ersation; 
Second e begins July 14. Daily 

(Room: D-303-) 


readings in p 
except Sat» 


E 


43 


82 


* 
191 
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HISTORY 
19 Ancient History (3) Kayser 
A study of the civilization of the ancient Near East, Greece, 
and Rome. Daily except Sat., 6.10 p.m. (Room: D-3.) 


43 Modern European History (3) Karraker 
First half. The development of western civilization, 1450-1850. 
Daily except Sat., 5.10 p.m. (Room: D-105.) 


82 History of the United States (3) Gray 
Second half. A survey of the development and problems of 
modern America, 1852-1937. Daily except Sat., 7.40 a.m. 


(Room: D-3.) 


158 Contemporary Europe (2) Karraker 
From the close of the World War to our own time. Daily 
except Sat., 7.40 a.m. (Room: D-105.) 

емие ер? HR 

presentative Americans (2) Gray 
А biographical approach to our national history. Daily except 
Sat., 8.40 a.m. (Room: D-3.) 
"Igi OU ; ; ^ 3 
*urrent History (2) Gray and Staff 
Tesent day events in their world setting. Daily except Sat., 
10.40 a.m. (Room: D 105.) 

kJ Proseminar: Modern European History (3) Kayser 


+ Study of the backgrounds of contemporary political move- 
Ments. Mon. and Wed., 8.10 to 10 p.m. (Room: D-208.) 


LAW 


Uy 
Í Year А 
м 1. “OUrses are numbered from 101 to 200; second-year courses, 


Ito g ; p 
399; third-year courses, from 301 to 400. 


UN First TERM 


4 P 
"Рену I (4) Spaulding 
gelow’s Cases on Personal Property, 2nd ed., 1931. Daily 


exc З : 
i *Pt Sat., §.10 and 6.10 p.m. (Room: Sto.-30.) 
" 


Agency (4) 


echem’s Cas 
at 


McIntire 
es on Agency, 2nd ed., by Seavey. Daily except 
» 5.10 and 6.10 p.m. (Room: Sto.-21.) 
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Oppenheif | 


209-10 Bills and Notes (4) Sat 


Britton’s Cases on B 


5.10 and 6.10 p.m. (Room: Sto.-10.) 


ills and Notes, and ed. Daily except 


Collie 


359-60 Тахайоп (4) ч 
Daily except y 


Magill and Mapuire’s Cases on Taxation. 


5.10 and 6.10 p.m. (Room: Sto.-22.) 


SECOND TERM 
Ward 


141-42 Torts (4) 


Bohlen’s Cases on Torts. Daily except Sat., 5- 


(Room: Sto.-30.) 
o 
217-18 Domestic Relations (4) Сой 
Jacobs’ Cases and Materials on Domestic Relations. 
except Sat., 5.10 and 6.10 p.m. (Room: Sto.-21.) J 
M 
261-62 Trusts (4) 6.10 p 
Scott's Cases on Trusts. Daily except Sat., 5.19 and 
(Room: Sto.- 22.) d 
pa" 
311-12 Business Associations (4) » ы 
Case book to be announced. Daily except Sat., 5.19 
p.m. (Room: Sto.-10.) 
MATHEMATICS " 
Тїї 
met 


Differential and Integral Calculus (373) .. Geo 
Prerequisite: Mathematics 12 (Plane Analytic gp 
6.10 t? 


Second half begins July 14. Daily except Sat», 


(Room: D-202.) 


19-20 


PHILOSOPHY 
g, 
103 Principles of Philosophy (3) | hy: y” 
A survey of the problems and theories of philosoP 
except Sat., 6.10 p.m. (Room: р-304:) or 


* Y , ) , 7 $ 

141 Contemporary American Philosophy (2) Ж, 

Бу» > Perry, prato рй 
е $ 


»hilosophies of Dewey, 
in relation to ba 
(Room: р-304:) 


A survey of the ] 
Whitehead, and Fite, 
except Sat., 8.40 a.m. 


sic problem 


1 


н 


Юю, 
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“7 PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR MEN 
ot y ^ 
(First term: June 14-July 26; second term: July 26-September 3.) 
Collie 
ot Sat» Activiry Courses 


A 

Maximum of one-semester hour in Physical Education for each term 
3Y be Selected from the following activity courses. This credit will be 
¢ 

*Pted toward fulfillment of the four seme ster-hours in Physical Edu- 


tio 
hu Which is required for graduation and which is compulsory for all 


n 
op 
лор Men and sophomore men students. 
I~ 7 ‚ ‚ т - x 
somp” 2 Freshman Physical Education (1-1) The Staff 
pal! Assignment for activities and hours to be arranged with the 


Physic al Education Department. Second term beg ins July 26. 
Towel fee, $1.50 for each term. (Room: Gym.) 


ор” Flo Sophomore Physical Education (1-1) The Staff 
Assignment for activities and hours to be arranged with the 
[atf Physica] Education Department. Second term begins July 26. 
a AU owel fee, $1.50 for each term. (Room: Gym.) 
THEORETICAL COURSES 
К. 

qu *$6 Orientation in Physical Education and Methods in High School 
ond! Athletic Coaching (2-2) Myers 
oS m oductory course. Emphasis placed оп new conceptions, 
odern goals, common measures and fundamental skills of 
E Education. Field instruction, lecture methods. Second 
Ке July 26. Daily except Sat., 9.40 a.m. (Room: 

g, М Teach; ў iei И 
p” ing Techniques and Methods in Cs rrective Gymnastic and 
у: Tum]; ing Physical Education Activity (2-2) Farrington 
ott E Organization, selection and prog rression of material, 
Cn vig que of teaching, floor and equipment management, pro- 
att pa! Methods ind lividual diffe rences, training of student leaders, and 
19 iic З in corrective and preventive exercises. Lectures, 

USsions 


ally and practical floor work. Second term begins July 26. 
except Sat., 10.40 a.m. (Room: D-200.) 


The Summer Sess ions 
ers 
ducation (2-2) Mr 
is, a unified admin! 
fields, a 
reatio" 


pailf 


56-7 Administration of Physical E 
Discussion of modern administrative metho( 
yrogram, physical education plants, athletic 
localities of rec 


trative } 
Field trips to neighboring 


equipment. 
a 


and athletic interest. Second term begins July 29 
except »at., 8.40 a.m. (Room: D-200.) 
(For further information, consult members о! the Departmen 
Physical Education for Men.) 
PHYSICS 
: бее 
12 Electricity апа Magnetism (3) nt for 
Бш „redi 
Prerequisite: Physics 3 or 11. Students who have cre with 
hieh school Physics from an acc redited high school me) pret 
the permission of the Physics Department, omit this Гл» 


1 Fri- 5.10 


co. Mon., Wed., ап‹ 
зг) 


у 
Juisite. Material fee, $4 
[ 


and Tues. and Thurs., 0.30 to 8.30 p.m. (Room 

f 
Serge 
13 Mechanics, Soun 1 and Light (3) Brown am for big? 
t for ^: 
Prerequisite: Physics 5 or 11 Students who have ott with ehe 
school Physics from an accredited high s hool wer yisit* 

> : ‘o pre 
the Physics Department, omit this p d Tues 


permission ol 


! 1 Ў | | : a 
Material fee, > 4.6 Mon., Wed., and Fri., 6.10 рт» 
nm. (Room: Lis. 14-) 


and Thurs., 0.30 to 5.30 p.m 
pro 


*14 Introduction 10 Modern Physics (2) 


Prerequis! Physics 12 and 13 A stuc y 

these pre requisites concurre ntly f he has € redit for t 

Daily except Sat., 5.10 p.m. (Room: Lis. 14) 
3 4 `» M ` ^ IK 4 
POLITICAL SCIEN( E west 


{ 


The Government of the United States \3 


Recent tendencies 
ment to business W1 


, 
) 
and the relationshi 


ll be emphasized. 


т. (Room: D-103.) 
і y Tile 
. : a” 
10 State Government (3) sut n 
Reh apacial atten : 1 activities 9 he pa 
With special attention to the social аспу!" ment 
eral Govern 


the relationship of the States to the Fed 


except Sat., 6.10 p.m. (Room: D-306-) 


Ir 


18 


28 


—" DAR Rara | 


De 


“= 
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Му 
minis 17 Political The: ry (3) West 
s, 2 Principles of political thought, including conflicting theories of 
tional individualism and social control. Daily except Sat., 6.10 p.m. 
Daily (Room: D-1 3.) 
127 Commercial Law (3) Tillema 
ent of The principles of contract, agency, liens and sales. Daily except 
Sat., 5.10 p.m. (Room: D-306.) 
172 International Polities (3) Johnstone 
A study of the forces which motivate international action. 
Seege! Daily except Sat., 5.10 p.m. (Room: D-102.) 
dit I^ "ig E 
with U International Law (2) Tillema 
pret "roblems of citizenship, the recognition of states and govern- 
o p^ ments, the acquisition of territory, diplomatic and consular 
4) Tights and immunities. Daily except Sat., 9.40 a.m. (Room: 
306.) 
Ser 28 
{ r high 3 Seminar: International Law and Relations (3) Johnstone 
‚ich S ues, and Thurs., 8.10 to 1c p.m. (Room: C-102.) ` 
yis! 
jT 
pn PSYCHOLOGY 
, one 1 
ero ner . sychology (3) Foley 
M en principles undurtying human behavior. A 
at, “сз А to all other courses in Psychology. Daily except 
hn З p.m. (Room: D-104.) 
wet tional Psychology (2) Dreese 
Gr neg Psyc hology 1. Individual differences and their 
i y ч adolesce significan e, psychology of learning, special emphasis 
Credit may р Opportunity to earn three semester-hours of 
DS. »e arranged. Daily except Sat., 8.40 a.m. (Room: 
er? 301,) 
T 1 "у р 
ate dt Deholoey of Ada). 
, P Геге ХУ Y Adolescence (2) Dreese 
N . “quisite; 


ia Psychology I. 
› And inte 
“сер Sat. 


A survey of the physical, emotional, 
llectual characteristics of the adolescent. Daily 
› 940 a.m. (Room: D-301.) 


The Summer Sessions 


` У ‘ n y 
180 Systematic Psychology (3) Foley 


E ar ey 
Prerequisite: Psychology 1. and critical surve 


A comparative 
ir backgro" 


of the contemporary psychological schools and the po 
including Hormic Psychology, Rational Psychology» y * 

. ` . Р . " 4 Uu I! 
turalism, Functionalism, Psvchoanalysis, Gestalt Psycho 


Behaviorism, Organismic Psychology, and other schools. 


except Sat., 6.10 p.m. (Room: D-104.) 


e 
кы Б ki rees 
*221 Seminar: Psychology of Indi ual Differences (3) vee 
With special reference to dev lations which have educa 
sionifh е lv exc © i . D-73017 
significance. Daily except Sat., 11.40 a.m. (Room: P^ 
PUBLIC SPEAKING 
> , TY Ae ч Y үем“ 
1 Principles of Effective Speaking \3) p 


Short informa? Tr, 
t Sat., 5-10 


Speech composition and delivery. 
suasive, and entertaining speeches. Daily excep 
(Room: D-307.) 

reag“ 


Argumentation \3) 
to au 


Construction and adaptation of arguments tO 6.10 Р 
Daily except Sat» ^ 


in 


refutation, practice debates. 
(Room: D-307.) 
ROMANCE LANGUAGES 
FRENCH : 
ре 
1-2 First-Year French (3-3) 
Grammar, translation, pronunciation. 


14. Daily except Sat., 6.10 to 8 p.m. (Room: af 
prot 
5 -6 Second-Year French (3-3) І al practi 
Reading of modern French: grammar review; d to gp” 
. н " > Av 
Second half begins July 14. Daily except Sat» 4 
(Room: D 201.) 
SPANISH con? 
i , 1 ¡05 
1-2 First-Year Spanish (3-3) half bé i 
` - - . Second 20)" 
Grammar, translation, pronunciation. ы Room: рч 
July 14. Daily except Sat., 6.10 to 8 p.m. \ post 
Bern © 
5-6 Second-Year Spani h (3-3) oral рул 


Reading of modern Spanish; grammar review „010 
Second half begins July 14. Daily except Sat. 


(Room: D-102.) 
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SPANISH 


(See Romance Languages) 


STATISTICS 


10.» p А 
Economii and Sociol gical Statistics (3-3) Weida 


Students desiring to register for one half only of this course must 
obtain permission from the instructor. Second half begins 
July 14. Material fee, $3 for each half. Daily except Sat., 6.10 
to 8 p.m. (Room: D-206.) 


109 The Element: 


ary Theory of Life Insurance (3) Weida 
l'erequisite: at least one entrance unit in Algebra. Daily except 
ak, 5.10 p.m. (Room: D-206.) 
ZOOLOGY 
ly 
Introduction to Zool, гу (3-3) 


Hansen 
aboratory work introductory to zoological charac- 


$ 


*ctures and |: 


te é A afe 

"i the general principles of biology and evolution, and com- 
Arativa a - ә Р 
Parative morphology. Second half begins July 14. Material 
з 1 


A © $4.50 for each half. Daily except Sat., 5.10 to 6 and 6.10 to 
J p.m, (Room: LS 108.) 


$ 
зс 
0 opm 
Mparative J ertebrate Anatomy (3) Hansen 


Tereq,,;.: , н “ . T ч 
ie Quisite: Zoology 1-2. Material tee, $6. Daily except Sat., 
UM P.m.; 


laboratory hours to be arranged. (Room: C-308.) 


SR 
“Search (3) The Staff 


a 
MrS to be arranged. 


ТНЕ 
СЕОКСЕ 


WASHINGTON 
UNIVERSITY 


BULLETIN 


THE LAW SCHOOL 


SUMMER SESSION 1937 


THE LAW SCHOOL SUMMER 


THE FACULTY Vary 


І ‘abell Van Vleck, A.B., LL.B., S.J.D., Profe "ol to 
Y, 


William Cabel 
Charles Sager Collier, 1 L.B., S.J.D. Professor о] Law. меп 
"М 


Hector Galloway Spaulding, B.S. LL.B., S.J.D., Professor of Law. "on oy 
Walter Lewis Moll, A.B., I L.B.. S.J.D., Professor oj Law. E af № com 
X " - i е ^ e „fes! ] Mor. 
Saul ( resterfield Oppenheim, A.M., J.D., 5 J.D., Associate Proje Te of 
Law. alif 
John Albert Melntire, A.B., LL.B., Assistant Professor of Law: _ „г Mer ¢ 
< а n2 
William Randall Compton, M.B.A., LL.B., J.S.D., 4551 tant Proje 
Ja 
Chester Charles Ward, B.S., LL.M., Instructor 11 Lau | \ 
piste jq stu, 


of M issouri, 


P r of La 
\ 
Í Sur “© 1 t 
if er essio Vill ve І € › 
two € jt Classes in the f te S 
and en | | | 2 Exa lations W 
Classes th nd tern ll begin Thur 
September 9. Examination eh 
RESID A 
The S er Session 1S à 1 ir part of the v 
€— s completed Dy тере вг | „ce in 0? ‘nê by thi 
credit is given for one fifth of a part-tıme ear for attendane raf ч ehr ; 
М " 1 is 
of the Summer sion. A part-time year 1s three fourths ol - pach? Kom 
j ;ree O Sx De 
vear and one fourth о the re g chan е 
e than 7. 
of Law [п no case will r« 10r jent will ` 
п No stua! fulls 
allowed for attendance luring ti \ А he has 
ЖР dare unless estt 
recommended for the degree for | апа! V fo gem 
completed the requirements for residence as weil 4 those 


hours ın $ ıbjects. 


MISSION at 
ADMISSION k che 1 


ission are the same 48 


The requirements for a Ir 


session, as stated in the [ aw School announcen ане 
lor of Laws mus 


Candidates for the degree of Bachel 


logue. 


sf or o 


; 
350! 0 


UM Е - ; š : 
м, admission, the degree of — of Arts or an equivalent degree 


an q approve 1 college or univer The conferring of this de gree must 
Widenced by proper certificates. Persons who have satisf actory 
Мы. їп ап approved curriculum of the Jun or College and Columbian 
UN Sof the George Washington University for three years’ (90 semester- 


N *) work toward the bachelor's degree may be admitted to the Law 
Yol to the combined six-vear arts and law curriculum. 
*nts from other law schools may be admitted for the Summer 


as regular or as unclassified students. Unclassified students 


de Compl with the same entrance requirements as candidates for the 
me of B achel 


¡alii students are permitted to begin the study of Law in the 
Vm lents 3 | 


be registered until proper credentials have been filed 


ар i 
hag?! stration days w " Monday, 
of € on , Th late-registration 
еф ents ге І 15 for the first 
& Nd af, i А : "T1 - 
EN | after Au zust 2 for the second term. No student will be permitted 
Ster „с N x r 
“t after the first week of a term 
| 
"s. 
ча. 
"hr of © as foll ws: University fee, $4; tuition T= 
Credis «o 
‘en ut, $9; late-reg stration fee, 34; reinstateme 
liq ach term are p ble in vance at the begir 
L| “ent wh 
ч to th PUO 18 c yelled to with у be 
the шг "3.3 
Bu Dean of the Law School at once for permission to withdraw. 
\ this app! { ^a^ i 1 + 
a th 1as been made and approved, the 
en reate. Т 2 3 ка 
Mn “Cas still in'registration. In case of a withdrawal during 


1 Of fees will be granted. 


UCTION AND CREDITS 
s 

0 ез : * > - 

Way ыр е held in the late afternoon at «:10 and 6:10 p.m., from 


3 "ri dav 
in Cents m ; inclusive. 
term ay ol 


Y, m. tain a maximum of four semester-hours of credit in 
\ Ча, 
ч. ing 8 requir ‚ 

ù t ements for the degrees, see the Law School announce- 


y 
* general Catalogue. 


COURSES OF INSI RUCTION 


numbered from 101 to 20 : second-ye% 


1 to 4 
completion of a со 


E irst-year courses are 


from 201 to 300; third-year courses, from 3 
semester hours of < 


is indicated in parentheses after the name ol 


redit given for the satisfactory 
the course. 


First TERM 


e ing 
111-14 Property I (4) ра 
Bigelow’s Cases on Personal Property, and ed., 1931: 
except Sat., 5-1 and 6.10 p.m. Room: Sto.-30.) 
ie 
201-2 Ivency { маны 
2 2 Agency \4 А се 
, ` 1 " y EXC 
Mechem s Cases on Agency, 2nd ed., DY peavey: Daily 
dat., 5.1 and 6.10 p.m. (Room: Sto I 
yf 
- J ) HH а ic 4) i 
, a ” e a weep E 
Britton s Cases on Bills and Notes, 2nd ed. Da ly exce] 
<.10 and 6.10 p.m. (Room: Sto.-1 
! colli? 
19-60 Taxation (4) -ept Sab 
Magill and Maguire's Cases on Taxation. Daily excel 
сло and 6.10 p.m. Room: Sto.-22. 
SECOND TERM 1 
wor 
141-42 Torts (4) 610% 
Уо} len’s Cases on Torts. Daily except Sat §.10 ane 
(Room: Sto.-3 
of 
Cott 
217-18 Domest: Relations \4) «ada p» 
i Domestic Relation 


and Materials on 
| veli 
and 6.10 p.m Room: Sto.-2!: , 
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THE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 
of Education of The George W ashing 
and administrators for Я 
^s tO reac 
; the Depa 
H 
conomics, AN и! 
in while ks 
ate «or 


It is the purpose of the School 
to prepare teachers, supervisors 


I 
higher ranges of educational service and to of 


niversity 


fer opportuniti 


of experience to extend their training The school embraces the I 


Physical Education, and Home F 


ments of Educatıon, 
» University 


affiliated with all the other departments of the 
student is likely to elect work Both graduate and undergradu р 
are offered. Students enroll 1 in the School of Education may be абы 
dates for the following degrees: Ва‹ helor of Arts in Education, za 
of Science in Home Economics, Bache lor of Science in Physical Educa? 

Master of Arts, and Doctor of Ё ducatıon. 4 non 
any candidate for a degree in the School of Educa А 


The program of i 
is planned primarily to meet the specific needs of that individual 
pecine ne е orol 

in Education as part of a prs 


students who expect to enroll in courses 
ohn B. Whitelaw, Ch* 


for a degree are requested to write or consult J carl 
of the E xecutive Committee of the Scho Jy of Education, at their ivi 
ler that they may be referred to the appropriate e 0 
ation to offer funda | 
s to take? y 
$ men 


convenience in or 
It is the policy of the Department of Educ 
{ to encourage student 


courses in the field of Education anc t 
part of their work in the content fields provided by the other dep 
of the University. 
SUMMER SESSIONS STAFF IN EDUCATION ЖИ, 
$ thi 
The School of Education announces the addition to its sume | Mee 
of three educators outstanding as practical leaders in their respect!" i T; "hie 
_ ot “ Nyy 
Sidney В. Hall, Ph.D., Harvard University, Superintendent „atio n DAT 
Instruction, State of Virginia, has been identified witl educ?" Т ] t, "а 
Secondary i 7 nt y 


Vireinia since 1913. Не was Professor of 


George Peabody ( ollege tor Teachers, 1928-31 

tendent of Public Instruction, he has been the mov 

nent of the new curr lum in his state. Dr. Hal 

inars: 1dary Ea ı and Curriculum Сопи 
Mary A. Adams, M.A., The Ji ns H ypkins I nıversit 

Montebello Demonstration School of the Baltimore Pub 

has taught at the summer sessions f the Unive t 
Tohns Hopkins University is in the Division 
ation of the University land. She is t 


зоп of “Growth in English” for Grades 3 to 7. Miss Adams will 
courses in the field of Elementary Education: Children’s 
ig the Social Studies, and Teaching Arithmetic. 


mater W. Holmes, Ed.D., The George 


Washington University, 
ent in Charge of Junior High Schools in the District 
pal of the Anacostia Junior Senior High 
rley Junior High School in Washington, 
dic? N * He has taught in the summer sessions of the Universitv of Maine. 
an suldance and Personnel Association of the 
sd wo | à ct of Columbia, and is well known for 


h s constructive leadership in 
8 a Junior high school 


gram designed to meet the needs of 
and girls. He will conduct a seminar in Junior High 


=) | مس(‎ , 7 
y ana Fractice. 


' the regular staff of the School of Education will offer 
Sin the following fields: 
a “ute 9 $ e : » > 
ao | ty chell Dreese, Ph.D., Columbia [ niversity, Associate Professor of 
rogf y 
р 


Cation. s , , 
‚тй СЯ Чопа] Psy chology: Educational Psycho gy, Psychology of Ado- 
Chair Mce ‚ ; e. - 9- 


ir cali! oh and Psychol у of Individual Differences. 

f n ae : : А 3 i 
adit LM В, Whitelaw, Ph.D., Yale 1 niversity, Assistant Professor of 
дате? lon; rinciples of Education and S hool-Community Relations. 


ke a, Шке L. Jarvie, Ph.D. 


м ‚ Ohio State University, Assistant Professor 
jare Сабор, Guidance, Character Education and School Supervision. 
NN. . 
те ай Мааса interest to teachers will be the following courses in the 
rive fi ў M 2 erm, beginning July 6, offered bi regular members of the 
„ро [| ? faculty: 
of Ри, M , r 
7 { Тиррег 
Shepard 
Pr Donaldson 
Tillema 
Gray and Ragatz 
Ragatz 
n Gray 
DJ 


Garnett 
Brown 
Yeager 


Myers 


COURSES IN EDUCATION 4 
The courses listed below are described in the Summer Sessions Bulle 


: - : . a 
which will be sent upon request. All courses in the following table, r 
are in the Six Weeks’ Term begin? 
ипе w 


edit # 


the exception of Education 116, 
July 6. Education 116 is in the Nine Weeks' Term beginning ] 
The numerals after the titles of courses designate academic Cf 
semester hours. Classes meet daily except Saturday. 


Number Subject 


Hour 


Education 

11 Principles of Education (3) 

*143 Children’s Literature (2) 
Social Studies in the Elementary Sch 
Arithmetic in the Elementary School (2 
Guidance: Educational and Vocational (2 
Seminar: Character Education (3) 
Seminar: Curriculum Construction (3) 
Seminar: Secondary Education (3 
Seminar: Junior High School Theory and 

Practice (3) 

Seminar: Sch ol Supervision (3 


Seminar: School-Community Relations ( 


Educational Psychology (2) 
Psychology of Adolescence (2) 
Seminar: Psychology ot Individual Diff- | 


erences (3) | 


Detailed information regarding the requirements 
offerings of other departments, general regulations, 
obtained by addressing: 

Chairman of the I 


School of I 


Jolmes r " ` ITAA + 
vi S 4 A 
N N R 5] ) 


hice" 
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all cours? 


17-May 27 to ТЇ y, pr period for al 
at ir isive in tl mer Sessions 
14.... Registration day for al 1 courses in tie | 
Su ver Sessions, 9 4-1. to um. i 
Instruction begins in the nine V di 
term and in the first term 0 
Law Schi ol 1 
1 Wednesday .......... Late-registration fee ($5) is ди, 
for all registrations IN the ad 
weeks’ term and in the first ter 
he L aw Sc hool 
2 nn Monda Last day on which late registrato e 
permitted for the nine wee pr 
ar for the first term o he 
School j 
` Frida Registration day for the six so 
te all Schools and a 
except the Law School, 
6 рп 
bue Monday Holid E 
Tuesday.... [nstructi begi in the six 
term 
7 Wedne Late-registration fee (85) T 
for all registrations in the si , 
ter дю on ? 
9. Friday La ay on which late registi uf 
permitted for the six wee out 
E TETTETETT Wec lay ex ] half of double-semestéf 
be git S ds 
jevóqo sd f the Law School 6 u$ 
day for the i С, 


School 


SUMMER STUDY IN WASHINGTON 


SUMMER STUDY IN WASHINGTON 


Th А 
\ A Summer Sessions ofter OT tunit t nt t versity 
"Ork A ә 


summer period. The educational value of a term of study 


importance, It forms a back- 


ent ive citizenship. History, politi 

"conomics, literature, and current events are all vivified by 

hej an knowl ige of our national institutions and tra litions. The 
ы. °! Classes will give the st ident ample time to visit the great 


aboratories of the Capital, and to observe the Departments 


and ри of the Government in operation. The man ocucatona 

OA Organizations with central offices and exhibits Situated in 
Suc SON are accessible to students whose special interests draw on 
and er E Ex ursıons will be arranged to the тал) pla es of be uty 
The Nat; ASSO( lation in nearby Virginia and Mary — 
«ны, Ке" Capital stands in а regi n d stinguished by the personal 
Were first eorge Washington, and in this area our national traditions 
Mount V Xpressed, A short distance lown the Potomac River is 


e , 
Vo. NON, the home of Washingt 


ated ( ind the [ lace most intimately 
“late H : : 
nich in ‚With his ¢ 


treer. The nearest town, Alexand is extremely 
огу zug ‘ations with the First President and with early American 
“lino тесу across the Potomac from W ishington are the hills ot 
E Bton, i 


the residence of General Robert E. Lee when 


at | in the rmy to assume of the Confederate f 
А 10n : ; , 
columbia ^ Old histo Georgetown, now a part of the District of 
“lan, „> has n , { 1 7 t . in thi 
la, °° that | EN les ot General Wa on was in this 
nd for th le met lo | landowners and arr inged for purchase of 
of ү, пе i : A" i x " " { 
\ ahin District ot Columbia. Georgetown was the headquarters 
Of 4) zt ; , i 22719 { 
th Surya п and Major L’Enfant when they s pervised the work 
Гр eyors la i 
le o: ying out the Ca t N atic 
Wil üt , - ` “ 
th it y of W ashinetor TREE а ee 1 the Partant 
H $ n апу ion, Situated on the е st ank о the I mac, 
We te r П n < 4 д d ` ^ 2 
vh: St be. „rks and shaded boulevards, has the reputation of being 
lii autif > - . ix 
th house th ul City in Ameri \. The monumental clas buildings 
e n. Ti " E 
р hite | Departments of the Government the « nt dignity of 
land Lous, it i . 
| Me ree: 'nd the grandeur of the ( pitol dominate a city of 
ак, - “Sidences ] 1 | i s} 
Drs, . Ad ү, and wide avenues The notable monuments, the 
tssiya „, VOoded dri ; A 
* of th Ives contribute to an atmosphere of stinction ex- 
Dec le best Spirit 1 - 
%p, ` Ur 3 Pirit 0f our nation life 
Or ne 
the tunit in Nt has been ] kened to a great university of special 
.~ Pr Stud ^ ^ 
ton tica] bel Study of governmental nistrat | y, 
0 аррїса+ 
law, ч Ion of our constitut ргіпсі t ministra- 
an s 4 
olti ftairs B t tal 


The George Washington University 


and observatories involve every scene 
and thousands of eminent specialists give the Nation the results 0 
reports. Realizing the unique 
‘that tl 
llections 


stations, laboratories, museums, 


to 
stud 1 research i Ititude 
tudy and research in a multitude o1 
cational value of such activities, the Congress resolved ' 
illustration in any government: il co 
f 
1 the city of Washingto west 
to the scientific Y t 
ow ‚in 
education 0 


ties for research and 


existing or hereafter to be established ir 


tion of knowle dge sh: 111 be accessible 


prom: 
and to students of any institution ot higher 


gators 
corporated under the laws of Congress.” 
itest of our national 


The L ibrary of Congress is the grea 
NEU 
ts large collections inclu nd 
mi ‚nuscripf® 


up the richest body of source пе a 
ar 1 rich, 

of our Nation. It contains practi ally every book printed in Amer pake 
iblications. The new Folger son 


instituto 


:n its relation to research and learning. 
and publications; its unique 


material bearing 0 


rarest historical documents istor) 


records make 


well as the most prized of foreign } a 
„stitu 
speare Library and special col llections in other museun s and po st as? 
supplement the Library ot Te ongress in placing W: ishing peon {оге И per 
of research. The ( Jovernment’s broad edu tional f program urb 


Office of Education which advises with State, county, * 


the ‹ х 
I officers as to the administration and improvement of schoo 
rs to teachers the results of n tional experiment and €X ul 
tific labor story, with its I 


me. D á ‹ ” 
The Bureau of Standards, a unique scientine ? 


i ; en 
tions in the interests of sd son 


ts special invest 


of experts, пач "mu 
1 ы: "Tr. ` { ern? 
technical subjects. The Smithsonian Institution, with its per dat an 
Exchange Service, distributes a vast accun ılation of scientific ай 
. 1 t » 
nformation. The National Museum, ий 
i ust s 
is a vast organized collection ot the ideas " ple 
c 


how his simple arts and early be liefs devel 
y» att! 
In addition to these Federal institutions whicl contribute A 
to Washington as a center 01 learning, there are many other m 
forces to mal it the focus ol educational :ntellectual, and cg 
ichiever sent. Scientific and edu ational groups $ ch as de ac 
$ c ducatiofh T. 


fW ish ngton 


E The Summer Sessions 5 


= gations of foreign countries, with their staffs of diplomatic experts 
m stants, also contribute largely to the international aspect of life in 

Арга] of the Nation. 

. „vashington 


1791 Georgetown University opened its doors to students, 
1g history under the jurisdiction of the Jesuit Order it has 
ап institution of importance. Under the patronage of the 
Episcopal Church is American University, with its newly 


< ampus on tl 


« А ie outskirts of the city. In Washington is situated 
atholic 


University of America, authorized by Pope Leo XIII in 
Supported by the Roman Catholic Church. Here also is The 


шде: ashington University, a nonsectarian university, which was 
‚din 1821 


ауе these institutions derived stimulation from the presence 
Cultural influences in the Capital, but, reciprocally, the 
aculties and the body of students in all branches of 


е contributing no small amount of influence to Wash- 
at of learning. 


м ot their f 
ity work ar 
48 a se 
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1937 ol The 
program o! а idem ind. prote sional cou 
in the School of 


The Summer Sessions of 
will present a full 
1 iculum has been prepared 
bers of the University 
specialists 1 
nationd 
y staft. 

; une 

term, J 
$c 


addition, a special curr 
А | 
tion. A large number ot the regular mem 


he summer ind distinguished 


will teach during t om E: 
Departments ot the United States Government and from le 
nomic and edu tional organizations have been added to the 
The Summer Sessions will be held as fol 


lows: nine weeks 
to August 13. In the Law 


14 to August 13; SIX weeks’ term Jul; 6 to 1st 
th tt will be om June 14 to July 23, an the second ter 
] 29 to September 9 he 
Courses will be offered in the Junior College Columbia College y 
Senior College), the Law 5 hool “the School of Education, the Scho 
] the Division ot University Students. Students I of 


Government, and tl 
School of Engineering, 


Library Science will have 


the Division of Fine Arts, and the 


the opport inity to t ike many 
^d courses in the Junior < lege and Col ¡mbian 


ACADEMIC CREDIT E 

em sitY M 

Ihe Summer 5essions are an integral part ot the l nivers ^ fie 
i ses 

* equiv alent ot the corres yonding cours? jp 

[ k y 


| 1 } 
the courses offered are the 


credit for the complete: 


in the regular terms, acader 
the various 5 hools ar 


ppropriate degrees in t 


toward tne 
the University. 4 
, ; as . : 0 
I he general ( it iogue sho е 1 nation 1 zo 
hich apply to the various 


regulations and requirements W 


and Divisions ot the Universit 


[п general no student may more І 
nine semester-hours of credit; по | | | ray © 


urses, aggregating six semester-hours of cred ‚not 
La? rake P" yy 


its registered only 


e 
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‚Any ехсе 


К Ptions to these general regulations must be made by the Dean 
the Scl 
Schc 


0l or College concerned. 


STUDENT LIFI 
j Provision 
“uring the 
nual eve 
Sued. 


, 


0 Summ 
the direc 


is made for the social and recreational side of student life 
Summer Sessions. The University receptions and dances are 
Vents, and special summer editions of the student newspaper are 
Гһе University's athletic facilities and equipment are available 
er students. Tours and excursions to places of interest, under 


tion of competent guides, will be organized for out-of-town stu- 


de Er g 

trail pe numerous parks and golf courses of Washington the riding 

Wide к: Sports on the Potomac ar ıt nearby beaches, all offer a 
Th, +. € Of outdoor recreation. 

and ‚© University fee entitles all students in attendance to medical advice 


те; » я A s , 
tment from the office of the University Physi ian. 


A Serie 7 T e . 
бү 5 of | niversity lectures upon themes of cont 


EL )orary interest 
dur: en disti 


nguished in various phases of our modern ill be given 


€ Sessions, 


F CLUB PRIVILEGES 
"Or the 5 . e 
Чай]; be neht of out-of-town students, summer privileges (subject to 
: In ; . : 4 > 

Ing Mtations) have been granted to graduate students by the Wash- 


son 
ranc À A To : y ? 
the yy anch of the American Association of University Women and by 


"Diver 1 ` , 7 : 

Student ‘ity Club of Washington. Under this arrangement many 
Шау en; 
Memberi enjoy the use of these club houses and contact with the 
by applying to the Dean of the Summer Sessions. 

LIVING ACCOMMODATIONS 
F MEN STUDENTS 
Or 


Dee the benefit of 


Wen Inspected 
‚ Men $ 


nonresident men a registry of rooms which have 


Р, approved is kept in the office of the Director of 
e TSO: ` . 
Should | пасі Guidance, where inquiries in respect to housing facili 


‚ Ingle ¢ addressed 
“Ouble Ooms 


and 


1 1 ^ 
isually range in price from $20 to $30 a month, 


00m 
Ine} ms f ` 
Al > T £ ^ . 
ling bre k 9m $10 to $20 a n onth a person. Rooms with board, 
è "akt ; 
b t айу bl. ‘st and dinner, cost from $40 to $50 a month a person 
"Te 94016 . e E 
n Te the Peni tor students to reach the l niversity two or three days 
l х Ning | à r : р 
t lactor, Be Of the term in order that they may become established 
Y living au "Г 
INg quarters before class work begins 
The Women STUDENTS 
tud attie \ 
е 1 Strano ; . 
Fepister, trong Hall, a new dormitory for women, is open to 


п the Summer Sessi This resid provides a 


The George Washington University | 


< a Я : : : eif 
comfortable home on the University Yard, and conveniently situated й 


the center of Washington. m 
Forms for application for room reservations, together with zz 
information about the dormitory, may be obtained from the Direct, 


; л s A x "gr Trivers 
Women’s Personnel Guidance, he George Washington Univer 
Washington, D. C. 


UNIVERSITY REGULATIONS | 
er . : : ' ; t? 
The right is reserved to drop any student whenever, in the interes 


7 1 d А 0. 
the student ог the University, the Faculty deems it advisable to do $ 
{ personal pro 


The University is not responsible for the loss о! 
belonging to students in any University building. 

The University and its various Colleges, Schools, 
the right to modify or change the requirements, rules, 


University. Such regulations shall go into force whenev 
all students of f 


rt 


e eH se 
and Divisions re 
and fees © 
er the 


authorities may determine and shall apply to 
versity. 
The graduation requirement in all undergraduate 


University is the completion of a minimum of one year, OF thirt 


k may be counted in iv 
hirty W 


divisions % ,, 
ү seme 


hours in residence. Summer Sessions wor 
but in no case may the period of residence aggregate less than t 


к... : 
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Of the Board of Trustees of the University is con prise 
t Diversi 


1 of the President 


ity, ex-officio, and the followir z persons by el on 

Benne 
fin Champ Clark, A.B., LL.B., Senate Office Building. 
Ra. Hen ( i 

Ohe t ә 733 > 'enth © t 
Chan. der Fl Riggs N n Bank 

aries (^ а ‹ 
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ү \ } 
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, tis * Hoover, LL.M., LL.D. United States Department 9 
Dran, 

бын ner A.M., 3 Massachusetts Avenue 

"ч E Mann, Ph D., Sc.D., Ж Jackson Place. 
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“ates Nay >œ Graduate United States Naval Academy and United 
val W ar ( olleg | | 


The George Washington University P 
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| Trust Comp 
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Vice Chairman of the Board of Trustees 


Arthur Peter 
Secretary of the Board of Trustees 
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OFFICERS OF ADMINISTRATION 
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niversity. 
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A.M., M.D., Director of Health Adm 
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tudents from Foreign Countries. 
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c ot 
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tebell e Demonstration : 
of Educa 


Mary A. Adams, M.A., Principal, Mor 

Jaltimore Maryland, Visiting Assistant Professor 
Ray Smith Bassler, Ph.D., Professo 
Robert Whitney Bolw ell, Ph.D., Professor 
Paul William Bowman Ph.D., Assistant 7 


Thomas Benjamin Brown, Ph.D., Professor о] Physics. 


) 
istant Professor 


r of Geology. 
of American Literature 
of Biology: 


› 
rofessor 


of El onomics 


Arthur Edward Burns, Ph.D., Ass 


Charles Sager Collier, A.B., LL.B., S.J.D., Professor of Law үг” 
har ; 1 : ro 
William Randall Compton, M.B.A., LL.B., J.S.D., Assistant Р 
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THE UNIVERSITY 


The idea of a university located in the Capital о th Nation Я 
sponsored by ( 'eoree Washington, who during his public life urge y 
est iblish nent of such an institution and ın his will left hity shares 4 
stock in the Potomac (Can ıl) Company for the en ywment of à unive“ 
to be established in the District of Columbia to which the yout 3 
fortune and talents tro ll parts thereof might be sent tor the compl 
ot their Education in all th branches o ‚lite literature in art 
A in quiring kn wledge 1 th | iples al Politics & "m 
Government 
The George Washington the successor 9! cole 
55 ga? 


College in the District of С 
„д to 

‚ name was ( angea б 

T Vas ha ; versit 


Congress of Fe гү 9. 182 
bian University nd in 1904 sorge Washington Ep" 
In 1930 a new plan of acad \ on was effected, resem 

1 principle the master ipprentice relat of the old guild system (is 

Juni d College, 02 orf 


as it is now organized consists of the 
у ` ете М 
a Senior © olleg gst”? 


the work of the freshman ind sophomor ear Я 
1 i phomore years 
flo work of the freshman 5 M 
ч Columbian College”, whi h awards the Ba helor $ е odi w 
egrees ( 1с] for | i 
degree Council for Graduate Study; the professiona e ae 
Divisions, which include Medicine Law Engineering Pharma 0 
| >. e =: the pivisi y 
nd Fine Arts; © and ' 


ation, (sovernment Library Science 
Studies; р 


University Students; the Center of inter American 
at 


Summer! Sessions 
The George Washington University 1s 
of Washington, a short distance trom the Potomac River * yo 
, n 3 
Y ¡thin a IEW blo: ks are the White House па of r^ My 
Departments 01 the Government, incl 
Treasury Department, the War Department 
departmi i 
I epartn nt of Justice, the Department 01 
of Commerce, and the Department l 


Art, the Pan American Union Building, an 
| and the 


и x E J f 
The Cor ore сайё! d 


National ^7 Gon 
Library oz 
J е Un" 


any ol 


d the 


Sciences are 
can be reached by nutes from 


buildings 


MILL ds 


та“; > dl 
у 
| and # 


5; 


Mn * 


EDUCATIONAL FACILITIES 


ES, grounds, and 


j | s 
-quipment of the University are valued at 
4,500 equipmen 
220,00 T ` 1 . р о 
Summ 0. The buildings of the Colleges, Schools, and Divisions oftering 
Wer Saco: | 1 
( SESSIONS work are located in the vicinity of 


of Twenty-first and 


Y Streets N үү 


Ti THE UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 

itio rerit Library, which comprises the General Library, the 
багу, точ departmental, and seminar libraries, the Medical 
The Ger, the Law Library, contains 11 3,000 volumes. 
library of neral Library includes, in addition to the general collection, the 
Which / the Jate Professor Ri hard Heinzel, of the University of Vienna, 


Contains » a i ve 
liter, ins 7,200 books and pamphlets in Germanic philology and 
W ature 


and cop | 
achsn gnate branches: the lit 
ц luth 


›гагу of the late Professor Curt 


Pam hle ot the University 01 Leipzig which contains 7,900 books 
the i Phlets in Greek 


au y 
y җ Уегпоп Alc 
. ^: Int : 
"tion national 


and Roman literature, archeology, and history; 


ve, which contains 4,000 volumes in political 


law, and the social sciences; a re 


presentative col- 
x ot Sp: 4 p! enta : 
Pini, Ama Panish-American books, the gift of the Governments of His- 
Ya “rica; the 


Chauncey Mitchell Depew Public Speaking Library 


Prox; 

the 1: Mate ; 

he librar, ‹ m ) volumes, the gift of Mrs. Chauncey M. Depew; and 
Umes ot the Division of 


Mor. айу On g 
Unter ph n arc 
Оек ot 


50c 


Fine Arts, which contains over 2,000 vol- 


hitecture, and the Russell Sturgis collection of 7,500 
ор 
Wh made «Ds. About 1,000 of these latter vi 
ade sr 
0 the рр available by the A 


1$ always ac essible. 


lumes constitute a 


erican Institute of Architects, to 


, in Lisner Hall, is open from 8.30 a.m. to 9.30 


"гіда 1 
Mong, “aw Doer 'Y, and from 10 a.m. to 2 p.m. on Saturday. 
ау vid ‚in Stockton Hall. is open trom IO a.m. to IO p.m. 
day 
Y and. from 1 to s p.m. on Saturday. 
deni, | OTHER LIBRARY FACILITIES 
0 : 
th Nave ar 
еу. acces ы > 
lp Distri of C lr also to the Library of € ongress; the Public Library 
A 0 І : er i 
Union nt f umbia and its bran hes; the Library of the Carnegie 


r P 
the ‚the |; T ational Peace 
n United "агу of the 
y al o | States De 
the A ес Partment of Agriculture, with its scientific depart- 


¿ tion _ £ 

Tmy Sit n ә 

and ы Me, Ica v Library ot the | nited States Office of Educ ation; 
Depa У оў brary; the I 


the Library of the Pan American 
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Pr Abrary of the Smithsonian Institution; 
пе ore 
nts, T great special collections of the Government 
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GOVERNMENTAL INSTITUTIONS ACCESSIBLE TO STl pENTS 


In order to promote research and the diffusion of knowledge 
Congress of the United States has made the scientific resource е 
"0v т ° 1 
Government accessible to students under the terms of the following p 


sol! 


resolutions, approved April 12, 1892: 
j the Senate and House 
1 en "d I t 
: tab of knowledge 
ible, under 
lection may 
permitted by , to the 
of higher education 1 
laws of Cor 


\DMISSION 


tunities to quali- 


er Sessıons ofter oppor 


two distinct classes: st, persons interested in special 
lesire credits for degrees from The George Wash- 

and students of other institutions: se ondly, students 
already matriculated, and new students who plan to work 


"ard des : e 
legrees in this institution. 


ENTRAN Cr 
ANCE PROCEDURE FOR STUDENTS NOT SEEKING DEGREES 
terested ; EUF 
lation bla Persons should file with the Director of Admissions an ap- 
“treet n ank obtainable at the Office of Admissions, Building C, on G 
е; TERY d Mir га n : 

Огу. "d 21% NW. Such students will be admitted ог to those 
or in . ^ . 
роуа { Which they have adequate preparation and for which the 

N al o т иджра > * 
ter in the ^ instructor is obtained. Students in this group will reg- 


5 Division of University Students. 
ll En 

* ENTR 

= ANC] REQUIRI MENTS FOR STUDENTS SEEKING DEGREES 


tor admission to the freshman class of the Junior 
h prepares tor the professional Schools) and of the School 
sh Б 15 a certificate of graduation from an accredited four-year 
ie e School of m ounting to at least fifteen “units”, | ог admission 
lor Co ES ‘Ngineering or to the premedical curriculum in the 
"Be, these 


М * of the units must be distributed as specified in the general 


l niversity . 


» Quality or 
Ito Ity Of w Ñ 
poa ly чы i; done must be satisfact ry. À graduate of a school 
dua, ““<Tedite А : 
ip te as E must rank in the upper four fifths of his class; a 
Wi Sof his ¢ 3 E State accredited only, must rank in the upper two 
Vite ». " ass, ` E . i , - 
n Tank Well ; ranster students, in order to be adn itted, must like- 
in urth infe in the ãc redited institution previously attended. 
e ттар Mb . r . 
лу, Tance * “On regarding req 'nts for admission, and regard- 
1379 4Minati 1 " 1 
цу, tations, may be found in the general catalogue of the 
Spy 
eC] 
L AL INSTRUCTIONS то S 4 н 
М STUDENTS SEEKING DEGREES 


ч * Stude | 1 : 
houg Orge "ash; lents shoul write to the Director of Admissions, 
. i ashing че : 
iye e filled Out eton Unive rsity, tor an application blank, which 

te It carefullı | " 
heck à and + „eiully and relurned at once. All questions must be 
ed, Division t 


© which admission is desired should be 
E^ this app] ‚1 


ication does not bind the individual to 


119 


20 


during the 
2. A student entering 
time, and expecting to become a candidate for a degree 
that a transcript of his record from each institution of high: 


previously attended, is forwarded direct to this University. h 
their hig 


Applicants for the premedical curriculum must have 
any 


records sent in upon the University form, in addition to 


transcripts. the 
should ask 
oft, 


Students who have graduated from high school only 
Director ot Admissions to maul them a special high school recor 
which the student will then forward to his principal. A 

decisio 


3. In order that credentials may be considered and the 
10100 


ported without delay, students are urged to file both applic 
admission 


record or records imme liately upon deciding to apply tor 


REGISTRATION 


fed "а Student may be admitted to registration he must have satis- 
the 4 dmissions Office that he is qualified for entrance to the Uni- 


‘Admission A pages 19-20) 


TIME AND PLACE OF REGISTRATION 


tration for the 


lle nine weeks’ term in the Junior College, Columbian 
ер 
т, s the School 


of Education, the School of Government, the Divi- 
he iv Jniversity Students, the Division of Library Scien e and 
Vision of Fine Arts will be held on Monday, June 14. Registra- 
* conducted in Corcoran Hall, 725 Twenty-first Street NW., 


a.m. to 8 p.m. Registration for the six weeks' term in these 


firs ce Divisions will be held on Friday, July 2. Registration for 
rs . 
term in the | 


epa | 

Law School will be conducted in Stockton Hall on 

Will be] une 14. Registration for the second term in the Law School 
eld 


on Thursday. July 29. 


REGISTRATION PROCEDURE 
Пг 
of Tuctions 


тан tor registration will be issued to еа‹ h student at the time 
Versity +. A student who has previously matriculated in the 1 ni- 
"аа je. who has not been in attendance d luring the semester prior to 
m should file an application blank in advance of registration. 
for тан LATE Recistr cy | | | 
IN the fie. after June 15 in the nine weeks term, and after July 
Re tratio, weeks’ term, late-registration fee of $5 will be charged. 
Weeks? ED їп all Courses for credit closes on June 21 for the nine 


Ma e 
nd on July 9 tor the six weeks’ term. 


Appii. | CHANGE ın REGISTRATION 
th ation f 
* Dean 0 "a à chan; Be in registration should be filed in the office of 
of With the irector of the Se hool 
the Permissio 

Sc n of the 


0 
ol Or Director 


or Division. Change may be made 


adviser or major professor and the Dean 
ot the Division concerned. 
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By authorization of the Board of Trustees, the following 
been adopted, effective at the beginning of the Summer Sessions 0 
University Fe 


For the Su 


Turrion Fer 
In the Junior College, Columbian College, the Law School, the School 


of Engineerir 
the Div 


` ent 
1001 of Governms nu 


LABORATORY FEES AND DEPOSITS 
1. 


ts W t 
call a 
1 ull d 


t 
again 
3 will к 


Fees are charged in е ıch course listed below as indicatec 
fees are charged by the term and may be paid in instalmen 
tuition is paid in this manner. Breakage deposits are due in 
18 charged 
of breakag® 


time of registration. reakage of apparatus 
individual student, and the amount paid in 


excess 


returned at the end of the Sessions. 


Biorocy 


Mater 
Bk 


CHEMIST 


Ma 


15 0 
$e 
it O8 م‎ 
‚ecial 50 
А hin p 
ith m 
ТР ° 
с [1, 
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€ ык а 
"ATiSTICS 
Materia] fee: y^ 
Statisti 101, ı 
NOLOGY 
Materia] lec + 50 
“cology 1 
“ology §2 
FEES 
PAYMENT OF FEI 
101 С Street, 
All f he Office of the элу: зр 
Nw lees аге payable at the 1 I ttend classes 
Until ۾‎ ? Student is permitted to complete re e of regis- 
Inti] , | lue in ; T 
all fee feo re due in 
rat ll lees are paid. All fe« кеча > val of the ( omptroller, 
г; : | t to the approval of , 
t On. [n €xceptional cases, subject to the apy 1 the nine weeks 
ter-hours in the nine 
сез Tegisterin › tor more than three BERICHTE "20018 1 
ern ° 1 res per 
* !m у $ Contracts for their narges pe 
as fee 
: ‘ollows . One-half plus the University fe 
Dies... = > nde 
т tration, ind one-half on July 13th. Studer at 
Ud in ¢ е . 
da In full on or before July 16th will be su t fee of $<.00 
"asses unti] ther | وء‎ 1] rued fees, a reinstatement fee M 
and ha CY have "uana y à nded student not be 
; Mave been officially reinstated. A suspended stud yension 
e i . . the date of suspension. 
Stated for the Session after one week from the date of susp 
pli atic i : 
or ns tor 


to the Dean of the School 
reinstatement are ti t 


| i 
Ector of tł 


le Division in м 


enden registe 
vhich the student is d 
SS ( 1 seke’ urses are payable 
in f " Students registering tor the six week 
Tull . 


ime of registration. . S one 
LE Studen; May register in any department of the Unive sity wh " 
lees ; lay gist in any par 
SIN any ٤ 
an Any Other department of the University. Te 
, tors рау all fees chargeable to students registered for 
Cpt argea 
нате ate registration fee. 3s 
ге | t apply to y K taken during 
the 8 chool and other se hol ups do not af t 
Ummer $ 


WITHDRAWALS AND REFUNDS 
In 


i inve in 
Dine we cs’ : ce 1 lrawal or chang 11 
edule 7 > Weeks COUrses, 1f the notice ot withdr i 


i f the 
y the Dean of the School or the Director of th 


he 
i ; 7 » Tu 2th, the 
жу, 1 which the Student is registered on or before J ily I E 
Ши talment will be neelle ч i ^d Notification to an 
Uc : Cancel! or ad : ut bus 
Mitia] ^ Is not an accept ible notice n no case will апу part of 
D J x) - y 4 t nonattend 
e alment 9f tuition be reduce refunded because of nonatte 
l, Pon el Sse: 1 
n all 
al sj rerig 
tratio, ^ Weeks’ , Jurses, including course n the Law S ol reg 
he "MS are fos» the + у > ; od llowed, unless 
Teo; e ! and refi s or rebates 
Piste 6 егп ld no І ) i n 
legi ‚ ation | pped before the da 
tra tio, з п advance па the course is dro 
'on fo, 
term ir || 
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laboratory ie 


the instruct 
a COUP 


Any student in Chemistry who fails to check out of the 
or before the date set by the instructor, unless excused by 
shall forfeit the balance of his deposit. Students dropping 
before the end of the term are urged to check out at once. 

No permission to withdraw and no certificate of work don 


e will * 


given a student who has not a clear financial record. fot 
yests 


As the fiscal year of the University ends on August 31, no red 
1 


refunds can receive consideration after that date. 


THE COLLEGES, SCHOOLS, AND DIVISIONS 


ТНЕ 


JUNIOR COLLEGE 


INTROD TORY 


Ц ; t! 
А le Junior € Colleg ge includes the hrst two years of college work. Its 


Tric 
ulum is intended t 


о continue the studies of a general cultural nature 
“Bun i in the 


tcializeg secondary schools, and to lay е foundation for the more 
ats en, : Work which is to follow. During the freshman and sophomore 
n phys; Es IS accordingly laid ( (1) upon the so ial, cultural, biological, 
ica] and bio) 'ackground of civilization (history, political science, phys- 
Necessary lologica] s. lences, literature, etc.) and (2) upon the discipline 
thetori to the effective prosecution of more advanced work (English 
T € and composition, foreign languages, mathematics , etc.). 
ad ig nior College also — s the preprofessional work required for 
Governme o the Schools of Law, Medicine, Pharmacy, Education, and 
‚In шн and the Dividos of Library Science. | 
Ce ificat on, it provides two two year curricula, leading to the Junior 
log for * which are intended to meet the needs of students who do not 
ward to a four year college course. 
ln Apvisory SYSTEM 
rder - 
stan. г that Students may have abundant opportunities, not only for 


Ce 
ar in 
"itio, Planning their courses of study, but also for personal, edu- 


Ins "^y d ind Е ө 

TE the E Vocational advice in every phase of their academic work dur- 
f st ^ 

Чу о Juni уеа а number of members of the Е aculty serve as 

Sip ۰ ^ . 

ned i unior College students. Incoming students will be as- 

t0 cone. 1. dVisers at 


Onsu the time of registration and will be required 
Proba "Жы. а 


ati at least once during the summer. Students on 
M and « g 


Warned" students are required to consult their re- 


at such stated intervals as the Dean or adviser may 


© reonlas: 
the: Tings” Ten ations on scholarship in the general catalogue, and 
Eb. 
i k vise 9%.) All Students are, however, encour 
se 3 ers about thei 


9 eq 
"ters Virement, 


iged to consult 


ег college problems at any tir irrespective of 


Sto y ugh Students are expected to consult with the same ad- 
OL » . . 

al ha th out their freshman and sophomore years, it being under- 

War lese membe } i f "ral 

dep 10 ers of the Faculty act in the capacity of genera 


4 “Y ady 
a i 
"tme 8 of ‚78 rather than as 


representatives of their respective 
instructi 


оп. 
ADMISSION 
Of the 


ge l 1 "dure imissio 
TSity, See neral regulations and procedure for admission 
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THE CERTIFICATE Ol JUNIOR STANDING 


Upon the satisfactory completion of the requirements of the . T 

1 : | "ү HAGE 

College, a Certificate ot Junior Standing is granted, This certifie 

tor admission to the junior class ot ( olumbian College an k 
1 wo” 


required 
1 Schools which require two years ot 


the professiona pr eprofessiona 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THI CERTIFICATI 


То be recommended for a certificate, а stuc 
h 1 curriculum requirements. x 
} 


í ; 
sion, residence, scholarship, and ¢ 


requirements include at le: four semester-hour 
recitation OT lecture 


semester-hour of credit is one | 

ratory period a week for one semester. For further information» я 

Iunior College announcement in the general catalogue | cat 
The scholarship requirements, as stated in detail in the genera 


are in effect during the Summer Sessions. 


logue, 


WARNINGS gle 
Sessions instructors © qoi 


Y > are 

in the Office of the Registrar the names of its who 0 
е » = tte 

work of D grade or lower. These “warnings shall be transm! wis 


adv s. 
students concerned and copies forwarded to their respect!” ой © 
1 gr СОП? $ 
to the student that he must “ werk 
than tW 


At stated intervals during the Summer 


those studer 


constitutes notice 


А warni 


adviser within a reasonable time and in any case not later 


after receipt ot the warning. lis 
~ * 15 
estab (#* 
00 


‘Warning periods” during the Summer Sessions are 3 
" : x *ne- wet 
follows: six-week courses, third to fourth week; nine w 
fourth to fifth week. 
COURSES OF INSTRUCTION (ef 
. (cor) 
ac * rse* m 
Tunior College students may not take second-grouP v rut Гу 
à ‚ 10870, 
numbered 101-200) without the written permission Of a prr 
` 1 | үй 
of the Dean of the Junior College A student will not 7 n for yr 
i , МТТ 
postpone а first-group course, required under the urricu ive E 
1 г elec Сой 


І 


he is registered, іп order to t ıke a second-gro 


The prin iple that first-group courses must be 


vears and advanced courses in the Senior Coll 


Schools, will be rigidly idhered to in app 


COLUMBIAN COLLEGE 


ADMISSION 


for admission to Columbian Col 


E. lege having the intention 
0 T 
0f gu ming candidates for the 


| 
degrees ot Ba helor of Arts or Bachelor 


ence i 

т» Must present a certificate of Standing, based on the 
пае = 

к" Curriculum of the Junior College, or its equivalent. 

ICa жоме x 11 А ò 
of “nts for admission to Columbian College having the intention 
h “Comin > : i 
baccata Е Candidates for the degree of Master of Arts must present a 

Ureate 1 1 . 

Studie Sate degree from an accredited institution and transcript of 


U THE BACHELOR'S DEGREES 
2 Pon the аы. 
* olumb Satisfactory 


a completion of the undergraduate requirements 
Wen, . an College, 


the degree of Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of 
with the professional 
* are offered: 
! Arts and Bac 


curricula the following com- 
à six-year curriculum leading to the degrees 
helor of Laws, 'and a seven-vear curriculum 
egrees of Bachelor of Arts and Doctor of Medicine. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE Decrees 


th © recor 
t s ny ; T 
Miss; à ended tor a baccalaureate degree а student must satisfy 
Sn Minimum re scholarship, and curriculum requirements. 
Ies: 0 TRIN : 
do ĉsidence $ t one Year, or thirty semester-hours, must be completed 
` Summer Qaa.: м ; è 
бщ May t "mer Sessions work may be counted in residence, but in 
le i , . 
1 “88 Speci. Period of residence aggregate less than thirty weeks. 
Wher са] permise; g g an 
The © Work ission is granted by the Dean to pursue work else- 
со! : ` .. : 
lop, ts Olars the senior or final year must be « ompleted in residence. 
Ship гес; А , 
in р F requirements, as stated in detail in the general cata- 
e : ` ^ 
et during the Summer Sessions. 
p Every | ( URRICULUM REQUIREMENTS 
eg р Candid 
“ed | ate for pr Є 
ow Eraduation must satisfy one of the four curricula 


degree of Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of 
requirements include at least sixty semester- 

u curr; of the Junior College. 
ae тетер, | cula B-I, В I-a, and В-11-} 


» "dee 
in е the Major in the 
general c 


in Columbian College, 
several departments of instruction 
atalogue immediately preceding the announce- 
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Washington U niversity p 


rses offered. 
for the major ın the combined 


1а respectively. 

upon entering Columbian College. 
: 

r only with the 


nents concerned. 


B-1.* С neral Curri 


proved by the 


three vears 
thirty semester-hour which must be t 
The George Washi 


[.* Combined Curriculum 


—This cur 


thirty semester 


lates three 
hours of which m 
in The Geor y 
i then selves ot 
cula must obtain t 
bian College time of enteri 


1 е . 
completion ol the first of the regular curri 
School and upon the recon mendation ot 115 De 


of Arts will be 


ieu i | 
Che work ot the 


The first year of Law 01 Medicine 8% { 
5 a 
Arts and Law and Art 
, 4 choi 
t and file with the Registrar 4 ^ de 
А 0 
Students may change d 
1 . ^ rs 
t of the Dean and the executive 0 ce 
IR ARTS 
T A { vei 
The work of the junior and senior + "m 


department an 


major 


helor of Arts and Ba 
“Ж > n 
of collegiate study ( Т, 


" oe 
taken in 4 olumbian C olleg 
School 


ngton University Law 


2 
helor of Arts and doctor Ol + , 
tel {rt I ( Г, 


years ol collegiate study ( e) ne 

ist be taken in Colt mbian © ie 
: ic 

re Washington | niversity School of Me ¿Y 
offer? 


{ the op 


the approval 
ng the pı fessional School. otesi 
ulum in the P pact 


‚ап, the degree A 


R Of IE 1 
RER cin 
and senior years, 11 luding 4 ma)". ger 

‘ences mentioned below, must be approved by the ma) x 
Wiad 


and the Dean 


i Physics Curr 


dii 5 1па y t б 1 2 ag 
à ,3 or 20019 : , 19 


ology 21-22 
"T Botany 


er, eithe 
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ange; 
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THE MASTER OF ARTS DEGREI 
„Ороп the 


Satisfa« tory 
Slumb; , 
làn Coll 


Пере, the degree of Master of Arts is conferred. 


completion of the graduate requirements of 


А Stud 


ent ie 4 ; | i , 

Only wt nt is formally re ognized as a candidate for the Master's degree 
I whe. 1. : b ES : 
den a his application for « has been approved by the major 
"ment 7 үч ч : ._ 
àt the Om and the Dean This pplication i$ made on a form obtained 
; TTR : | : . 
defor, | Ке Of the Registrar, and s h application must be ipproved 
‚ (6 the | л f i | ” , 
тее, pm begins the last fifteen hours of work for the Master's 
“тел. , Deiore being admitted to candidacy the st dent must show 
tad; ing adn t 1 t ndıda 1 1d t must y 

. ng k | 
Of а E nowledge (certi ied by the appropriate nguage department) 
d ast one 1 


lepa mode foreion 

“Party егп Ort п 
пеп з i 

hoy! © Students desiring 


à examinations in modern foreign langu iges 
Consult 


the Dean of Coh 


| REQUIREMENTS FOR THI DEGREE 


“Ог the degree of Master of Arts must complete 
im ot thirty ser 


success- 
nester-hours of work forming a consistent 


east eighteen semester hours must be in the 


1 more than twelve semester-hours n be taken in 
‘t or Division of the University, and such work may not 
Ow r 3" f 

ward both a degree in that School or Division and the 


in Columbian ( ollege. A tl 


a 9 the a} hesis, counting six semester- 
the di tay Ove thirty sen ester-hours, may or may be required 
A ic - 
a сед П of the major department. 
Ne d wor : i r 1 1 
Up \ Steps K in Other institutions of learning may be credited toward 
PO s depraa ^ 
fo» зеп а Sree to the extent of not more than six semester-hours 
чр} ation o ТУНУ ч“ „фон 
Study Howe detailed certificates of the work tor which credit is 
( 7 Ve i ; . . 

à ү рег | T, 1f such work in other insti utions 1$ done during the 
E } do , am : : “er x 
m, t be е t residence іп The George W ishington University, it 

мы?! ? Counte зь “ 
lor... 9t his та; d unless the student has obtained the written per- 
Sion „ice 0 б die department / ore entering upon such work. Such 
d It ү s i EI 
PN Advance. “on ve at the discretion of the Committee on Admis 
ork Ч Standing 
Ie Соп и. 
Bistra, реге he, Br 
ren, ON for the X 9r elsewhere, more than three years prior to 
" HT. , 11 М ї 1 1 
Жы Ш ра laster’s de Bree, will be counted only if the candidate 
td for 558 an e 


1 
work 


TT as 


The George Washington University 
سے‎ 


tiz и не 
200), exclusive of the thesis, unless the major department gives writ! 


permission to count less. he 
"t t 
Second-group courses (numbered 101-200) may be counted toward j 


Master’s degree only when registration for advanced credit has E 


of residence aggr 
mission has been granted by the Dean 


approved at the beginning of the course by the Dean of Columbian | E 
lege and by the officer of instruction, and provided that the student $ he , 
have done such extra work in the courses as may be prescribed by * | i 
department concerned. No work counted toward a baccalaureate dee | , 
тау be counted toward a Master's degree. А | 
In addition to the course examinations, candidates must pass 4 НИ Е ih 
final examination on the major subject. The examination may be eit К 
4 oral or written, or both. E 1 
A minimum of one year must be completed in residence. Sums j f 
Sessions work may be counted in residence, but in no case may che p 
egate less than twenty-seven w eeks. Unless special r 
jsewh Р 


to pursue the work © 


the last work before graduation must be completed in residence: 
0 


P . 


ives writt? 


toward the 
has E 
ımbian 
tudent ® 
ibed by & 
ate dee 


rei 


THE LAW SCHOOL 
ADMISSION 


һе PH 
Tequirements for admission are the same 


sion. С „ә those for the regular 
ceived | dates for the degree of Bachelor of Laws must have 
бте, tore admission to the Law School an A.B. or equivalent 
Obtained fom an approved college or university. Students who have 


т standing (90 semester-hours) in Columbian College 
arts college) of The George Washington University may 


Wriculum to the Law Sx chool to the combined six year A.B.-LL.B. 
ег, 4 - Candidates for the degree of Juris Do tor, J.D., must have 
trom a E" beginning the study of law an A.B. or equivalent degree 

ar (dm college or university. Seniors in Columbian College 


ч ۰ 
| “Tine x А 
ben. 8 the Law School tor the combined A.B.-LL.B. course may not 


tor this degree. Candidates for the degree of Master of 


met the entrance requirements and received from an 
its „aw school, with an aver ıge of B or better, the LL.B. degree 
н ш y ^ A t . p 

the с “4 valent, Students from other law schools тау be admitted for 


'T Session only as regular or as unclassified students. Un- 


dida Students must comply with the 


same entrance requirements as 
ites for the 


N Ualifieg à degree ot Bachelor of Laws. б 
Immer ein ents are permitted to begin the study of Law in the 
The ү. ۱ THE DEGREES 

Mate E School ofters the degrees of Bachelor oí Laws, LL.B., 
„ет E pn LL.M., and Juris Doctor, J.D. Regarding require- 
Mera] E^ iese degrees, see the Law S hool announcement in the 


The c RESIDENCE AND ATTENDANCE 
А Session is а regular part of the work of the School. 
CM given for 


subjects compl leted by regularly qualified students. 
n Ce Cr 1 
We te edit j IS gi 


ven tor one fifth of a part-time year for attendance 
‘ulin of the 
im 


Summer Session. 


de ne A part-time year is three fourths of 
Ste of p Car and опе E de da Ze (х he 
to iche] One fourth of the residence requirement for the 
h “che . p° ° 
Ny ot an th „ог of Laws, In no case will residence credit amounting 
8 1 ` 1 ‚ ` . " 
da, udeng will be allowed for attendance during the Summer Session. 
ill be „; : i M < 
lig, less he y, recommended for the degree for which he is a candi- 
Me ¢ е ] 
lor gem... ^$ Completed the requirements for residence as well 
Mester-hours in subjects 
Stua CO i 
ta dene RSES OF INSTRUCTION AND CREDITS 
EN may Oht he x 
em bı „„ an a maximum of four semester-hours of credit in 
attendance аро 


¿gregating ten periods a week. 


(33) 


THE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 


INTRODUCTORY 


It is the purpose of the School of Education to prepare te chers, 3 y 
visors, and administrators for the higher ranges of education: il serv 
to offer opportunities to teachers of experience to extend the 
The School embraces the Departments of E ation, Physical 
and Home Economics, and it is affiliated with all the « 


of the University in which the student is likely to e 


graduate and undergraduate work are offered. iw 
The program for a degree in the School of Education 1s plane F 
the assistance of a faculty adviser to meet the specific needs 9 ¡del 
5 leaf 
student. It is important, therefore, that a student have à аеш 
{ his interest in Education, and also that he be familiar with We 
teaching certificate requirements he wishes to meet. he fie! 
The Department of Education ofters fundamental courses 10 k wort 
` ; x 5 r 
of Education; students are encouraged to take à large part 0! the erit 
"11 or ver 
in the content fields provided by the other departments о! the Û 
ADMISSION (0 
А sed 0 
Admission to the undergraduate division of the 5‹ hool is base orks e 
е к w ; 
the satistactory completion ot two years oi approved college geude” 


(b) graduation from an approved two-year normal school. 
regular students. pic? 


a 
must holí co 
must ha "ma 


meeting these requirements are admitted as 


Го be admitted to graduate standing а candidate 


laureate degree from an accredited school or college or 
pleted a course of study that is judged by the Faculty to be the equ 
THE BACHELOR'S DEGREES » 
Upon the satisfactory completion of the undergraduate red ant 
the School of Education, the degree ot Bachelor ot Arts in cie { 
Ва‹ helor of Science in Home Economics, or Bachelor 013 j 
Physical Education is conferred. 4 „dmi 
To be recommended for a degree a student must satisty the * el 
residence, s holarship, and curri ulum req urements. be cos 
A minimum of one year, or thirty semester hours, must id хай 
in residence. Summer Sessions work may be counted in ren fl we 
no case may the period of residence aggregate less than 2 Nt 
| by the Dean to pure ample 


Unless special permission is granted 


sewhere, the work of the senior or final year must 


residence, 


I 


MT nd 


ne 


The Summer Sessions 


„ы 
A 


The Scholars] 


ATS 


up requirements, as stated in detail in the general cata- 
e - 
' are in effect 


teu 


during the Summer Sessions. 


BACHELOR OF ARTS IN EDUCATION 
* admitted with two years of approved college work are granted 
Bachelor of Arts in Education upon the completion of sixty- 


“hours of work. This work must include: 


0 the + 4 А А nd 
Son 4 extent that courses in the foregoing list are offered for admis- 
n, the - > 


Tange 


: of electives is increased 
0 i і ased. 
T further d 


etails consult the general catalogue. 


ACHELOR Ol IENCE 


Information concerning curricula leading to degrees of 


tior Жж 
э} > OT Scie . ^ . "t . 
ly „„ Puence in me mics 4 ache Science ın 
(й "сај Educ Home Economics ind Bachelor of lence 1 


Cation, see the general catalogue. 


ege wo je 
al Stu‘ Up THE HIGHER DEGREES 
^ ( 
ts d Xh М the Satisf let} М 
da pač D ool oj Educ. ictory completion of the graduate requirements of the 
d 4 * du 2 r ї , 
ho q oft Ktor of u atıon, the degree of Master of Arts ог the degree of 
st hav” ا‎ € Education ; 
| үй rad ation is conferred 
uli uate . au 
he ed Way ber. work comp] | ted $ e 
Je Cred: mpleted in other credited institutions of learning 
Ser "edited + 1 z 
hour “toward the Master's degree but a minimum of tw enty-four 
; ITs y diio c d n eg > 
» fi Тапы, , Aust be completed at The ( seorge Washington University. 
if” а On ited work com 
req сай „ог the M work completed more than three years prior to registra- 
. н if T nur aster's E "m " y x » s А 
in Е M Р ей , ster s degree at The George Washington University will 
Gcie! dy his only if the 1:1 - A A 
1 Con n it 1е candidate su ssfully passes an examination given 
oh ee on the subiect n tter of the k offered for credit 
„dmi“ 1 t Matter OF the work ollered tor credit. 
he # 
el h 
> pa 7 Che M. MASTER OF ARTS 
be €^ aat "ion y 


professional degree 
t 


ype of educational 


ments of the University to give the student an adequate backg 


his chosen voc ational field. teat 
н | at le 

A candidate must pass in resident study at this University at $22 
or thre 


two semesters, ог one semester and a mne week summer 


terms. bet 
A student whose previous preparation in his chosen field 083 ӘС 


nine-week summer terms, or four SIX week summer 


adequate may complete his class require! ients, including 


a minimum of thirty semester hours of work; others may 
to take as many as twelve semester hours additiona 
usually be integrated througi 


The program of study wi 


will count as six semester-hours of credit toward the deg! yif 
recommendation ot the student's adviser, an approved prog k 
research, and reports in connection with an additional 


a thesis is required, the 
not later a 


» thesis 18 


substituted for a thesis. In case 


must be approved in writing һу the student's adviser 


beginning of the semester or summer session in which th« 


Doctor or EDUCATION 4 
plett, 

> m “ 

ucation is conferred upon the C07, J 


The degree ot Doctor of Ed 


. к аш 
of three vears of graduate work, including а thesis. : 


The work 16 d 
‘ati 
and applica" di 


given a practical bent and emphasizes the mastery j in 
> e . ai апа 

professional subject matter, both in the study requirements , , 
` "үх М eu te 

thesis. The tools of investigation are not set, but are determin is gil 


These t f 
These © oe © 


{ . r - se 0! a 

include statistical methods, historical use (i 1 

и p n $ 

more foreign languages. At least two semesters must be spe ¡date 
yon the @ 


Special emphasis is placed uf 
10100: 


the student’s needs. 


student’s committee in relation to 
riticism, and the 


і 


dence at this University. 


success in teaching, supervision, administration, OF public 


For the requirements in detail, see the general catalogue: 


SCHOOL OF GOVERNMENT 


INTRODUCTORY 
of the School of Government is to prepare students for 
various branches of the public service, both foreien 


tor positions in business. 


ADMISSION 


“mission to 


€ ndergraduate work is based upon Certificate in 
Ament from she I 


Junior College of this University, or its equivalent. 


1 Juni T 


Ne 


Imissi 


lene. vr to work for the Master’s degree is based upon Bachelor’s 
For E tich includes the proper basic training for the degree sought. 
Шеш с. idmission to work for the Master ee with in 
поа" Merce is based upon a Bachelor's degree th training ap 
Comme *quivalent to the Bachelor's d gree ( n Foreign 
ү THE DEGREES 
e 
ot rte grees Offered are Bachelor of Arts in Government and Master 
tor these de vermment, For a complete statement of the requirements 
the p degrees, see the 


announcement of the School of Government in 


e talogue, 


Tug Di GREE 


OF BACHELOR OF ARTS IN GOVERNMENT 


e . 
Por: Curricu] > А bie 
A itn Ser ula leading to the Bachelor’s degree are Public Affairs, 
Mims: Vice ` ER : r 
Ministr, ‚ Се, Foreign Con mer Publ Administration, Business 
Mer ation Publi. 


Public 
set forth in th« 


Finance and 
- Curricula ire 


Accounting. The require- 


general cata 


І НЕ Окск+ 


OF MASTER ОЕ ARTS IN GOVERNMENT 


gree thirty 
The curric ula 
Е: Public 
Uden т Publi 


semester-hours of work must be com- 
are in Public Affairs, 
Administration, Business 


Foreign Service, 
Administration, 
Accounting. 


Only 18 
nA his cm recognized as a candidate for the Master's degree 
Must qj 100 of С, ‘on tor candidacy has been approved by the Dean 
A, 0" 1 T ‚Overnment. Before being admitted to candidacy he 
May d wor g knowledge of at least one modern foreign language. 
degre „ 10 other institutions may be credited toward the 


the a 1 - 
© extent of not more than twelve semester-hours. 


THE DIVISION OF UNIVERSITY STUDE 


INTRODU( l'ORY 
The Division of University Students was org nized in 1930 10 АЙ 


to make the work of the University in its everal divisions 
to provide 101 the ng of ЭР, 


accessible to mature students and 


courses to meet special demands as they 


Students registered in this Division are designat 
as distinguished from regularly matricul | 


students. 


legrees in The George 
¿sion 


Qualified students, not candidates for 
irses in the Summer Se 


ton University, who desire to pursue cour “ 
be enrolled in the Division ot University Students. In eat 1 o 
approval of the instructor concerned must be obtained. as 
Men and women over twenty-one years of age may apply tor adm ge 
as university students, to pursue courses 101 which they have had ¢ کا‎ 


: rne t 
preparation. In each case the approval of the instructor conce pa 
be obtained. Applicants tor admission must present a comp 


- as 
of the work previously pursued, on the University form. Where T 
rse for W hich he E 


is found unable to pursue with advantage a cour 


tered, such student may be dropped fro the rolls 


the recommendation of the instructor and with the p 
In special instances, with the permission o! the € quit 
А . к 6 a "we "ng Л 
may be registered as an auditor n lass without bam 00% 
: ut 
to take active part in the exercises or to < examinations | 
will be allowed for such attendance 
{ NIVEI є sy ` i )E I AW et HOO! "M 
EN 
1 | ndidat 3 "L 
A limited n er ot per vho t quality 45 d bec d 
4 er 
sree in Law, but who are over twenty-five years О! age а" 
i 1 ] хрепё wth 
their maturity, educational training І practical gi 
q бед to pursue the study of [ е аап itted 1 ‚ 
' ` )0i* 0 
students yon the proval of the Fa ty of the Law Sche ` ) 9"; 
і a Sc # 
he Law Sc 1 
Can ites for admission as universit tudents in IE", det" jy 
: n Of. 
file written itions, setting forth the quali tions * ‚фе Р, 
i > El MF | 
letters and certificates to prove the ts stat therein “¡ento wi | 
x a І tude 
cation and experience. Work done by niversity > 


inted toward a degree. 


students may be transferred, at their request, to other 


wi $, Schools, and Divisions of the 1 niversity only upon complying 
Mth th " 


Sta е regulations of the specific Colleges, 
ted in the 


Schools, and Divisions as 
general catalogue. 


OTHER UNIVERSITY DIVISIONS 
THE GRADUATE COUNCIL 


The Graduate Council offers work leading only to the degree of 


Philosophy. Because the basis for work under the Graduate Co 
r пф 


рї marily reative rese ırch, reg ılar n spec ific courses is co the 
quite incidental and is therefore not emphasized in connection wit i 
: v f 
urricula of the Summer Sessions. А student wishing to work unde! y 
1 , i я as ot 
disciplines of the Graduate Council will consult the Chairman just 
1 
Gr ite Coun OT Into ition concerning cre lentials and can ۴ 
( 
More ymplete reneral information concerning proce dures and red | 
1 >” x | gene! 
ments for work with the Graduate Coun | тау be found in the 


italogue of the Universit 
ГНЕ SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING ў 


The 5 hool of Eng neering W ll offer no courses in 
Engineerin Electrical Engineering, and Mechanic al 


this summer. Undergraduate students in the 5 hool of Engi | ive 


find an opportunity, however, to take other required courses * 


such as Chemistry, Economics, English, Languages Mathemat™ 


Students in the School of Engineering arc urged 
| | "p i 
[ohn R. Lapham and departmental advisers in 


courses and electives in the Summer Sessions 


THE DIVISION OF LIBRARY SCIENCE Je 
no courses in the ас gil 

i » ; , Scie я 
ment of Library Science this summer. Students ot Library d de 
1 courses ant qo?" 
be credite 


Che Division of Library Science will offer 


find an opportunity, however, to take other require 


such as History, Psychology, Statistics, et which may 1 
E 
the degre «ult ' 
rud. | 1 to cons”. cg 
Students in the Division of Library Science are urget : anni 
Direct red F. W. Schmidt and dej ırtmental advisers in P 
Session 


1 ! ai А 
take required courses and electives in the > mmer 


THE DIVISION OF FINE ARTS ий 


3 е jf 

The Division of Fine Arts will offer no courses in th opp? p^ 

ná an 4 

of Art this summer. Students of Fine Arts will find ^ - geo 
J as Y 

however, to take other required courses ind electives, sur © 


English, History, and Psychology 
iglish, y, 1 chology wit? , 
ed to consult sans 


Students in the Division of Fine Arts are urg 
N n 1411 i | advisers in 
tor orrıs Ingersoll Crandall and departmental s n 
Sessions 


take required courses ind electives in the Summer 


ork undef 
irman of 
nd сап ida 
; and req 
| 9 
in the gen 


COU 
RSES 
OF INSTRUCT 
‘ION 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 
: be offered in the Junior College, Col 
Scho Senior Colle; '), the І, iw oO hool, the School O1 E lud ation, the 


lof C kan І | : / 
п Government and the Division of University Students. Students 


X hoo] of 


ian College 


Engineering, the Division of Library Science, and the 


lect; Fine Arts will have the opportunity to ta many of their 
m Ve i 4 d . я А u 
Call. ind re lured courses in the Junior € lleg Columbian 


s begin on June 14, unless otherwise 


dom ; "Our credits is stated after the title 
In y i 1 

tach , hich the iss will meet is indicated a 

ny, OUrse, 

Г} 


le f 
Jun; ‘ollowing 


lor 5 *Ourses oftered in the Summer Sessions will satisfy the 
Bı Ollepe pa Vn 
logy ®” requirement in science for admission to Colun bian College: 
(61 БУ 1-2 CI ; “ T э: 
3 he Р» lémistry 11-12, Geology < Mathematics 19-20, Physics 
Urs) с 42, 4 


Statistics 101-2, Zoolopy 


BIOLOGY 


Sure. 
итше, of Biology (3-3) 
А Study 


relations 


Bowman 
Of plants and animals, their environment, and their 


to man. Second half begins July 14. Material fee, 


ach half. Daily except Sat., 5.10 to 7 p.m, and Sat. 
(Ro l* —-40& 
àu R om: C-40 


› 
(3) Bowman 


Pr: BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


тпс» 

Redur Accounting 373 ۹ ‚Kennedy 
uly 4 Dail ."uDe-entry accounting second half begins 

l0 : aily except Sat., 6.10 to 8 p.m. (Room: D-300.) 

Usine $ Org ч | 

Simple ind in. е9 d ) 1 Control (3) Owens 
пето] by „related forms of business enterprise and their 
I~ 36, ernment. Daily « ept Sat., 5.10 p.m. Room: 


128 8 


The George Washington University 


CHEMISTRY 
: @ 
Naeser and Van Ho 4 
jy of Chemistry: uid 
may enter Һет! 


11-12 General Chemistry (4-4) 
For students who are beginning the stu 


oh school Chemistry 


dents who have had hig 
t comp 4 


12 on July 14. Students taking Chemistry 11 mus e 
Chemistry 12 before credit is allowed. Material fee, $9 for to 
8.40 a. 


half; breakage deposit, $10. Daily except Sat., 


1.30 p.m. (Room: Cor.-35.) 
re 


41-42 Organic Chemistry (4 4) 

Prerequisite: Chemistry 12. This is a full year couf j 9f 
students may not enter the second half without havin£ pen 
first half; no credit will be given until both halves haw jo 
completed. Second half begins July 14. Material i کو‎ 

each half; breakage deposit, $10. Daily except Sat. 94 
to 1.30 p.m. (Room: Cor. 34.) { 
qhe% 
295-96 Research (3-3) fees ® 

Hours an 


Research and thesis for the Master’s degree. 


be arranged. 


ECONOMICS ; 
Ви 
І 2 Introduce or co = i 
| ductory I nomics (3 3). , : | problem 4 
Survey ot the major economk institutions inc k pw 

o ғ er 1 

contemporary society. Second halt begins July 

except Sat., 6.10 to 8 p.m. | Room: D I.) ge 
" ; 13 
Communism (3) of? 


166 Fascism, Nati nal Socialism, and 
] problems of econom 


Survey ot theories and 
communist 


fascist, nation ıl socialist and 
except Sat, 6.10 pm. | Room: D-301.) m7» 
167 Economics of Planning 13) iecit 2 
Theory of economii control under capitalism and Daill at 
survey of recent literature on е‹ onomic planning: y 
Sat., 5.10 p.m. | Room: D-301.) pos 
*180 Current И rid E c Problems (2) with Pas 
Survey of present world economk problen ag i 
eference to American policy; recipro' al trade кү” 
| tional monetary * under! 


nanagement 


0 
irs and = 
pur 
in 
m. 
| P pi 
ly 


Urses ; 
in 
б, E 
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EDUCATION 
(Psychology 121, Educational Psychology, is prerequisite for all the 
“ducation. 


Appropriate undergraduate courses are prerequisite 
Seminars, 


fo 
Ider containing further information concerning the 


e program in 
ation will be 


mailed upon request. ) 


1 E 
16 Principles of Education (3 


Whitelaw 
N introduction to the study of education; the function and 
ро of education in contemporary society. Daily except 
93t, 7.40 aam. (Room: D-201.) 
143 Chi 
“hildren 5 Literatur e (2) Adams 


е А , ‘ 
ection of literature for elementary school pupils, types of 


a s 
PPreciation, cycles of experience, 


à 
Ctions through activities. Dail 
-202.) 


+ 
45 Social 


guidance of children’s re- 
y except Sat., 10.40 a.m. (Room: 


Studies in the Ele mentary School (2) 


Adams 
e 
function of social studies in ers desirable social under- 


Stand s 
faa lings; units of work; types and sources of instructional 
е ; : \ 7 
м rials, Daily except Sat., 8.40 a.m. (Room: D 202.) 
4) Ar; 
rithn PE ` ` 
nu netic in the Elementary School (2) Adams 
ence : i i 
raga of arithmetic investigations; informational and social 
5 
ifier Ot arithmetic; techniques in problem solving; individual 
ей > 
ts "ces. Daily except Sat., 11.40 a.m. (Room: D-202.) 
5 . 
шаап і 
Aims р Educational and } ocational (2) Jarvie 
3 0 : 2 
is: y, Suidance ; materials, techniques, counselling, and all 
4 : ~- 
at., ro. ivisions of student personnel service. Daily except 
^a 49 a.m. (Room: D-203.) 
4 Sem; 
Minar: р 
» ET Character Edu ation (3) Jarvie 
a acter : ao : Y 
Means development as an educational objective and the 
ava ^ levi 
Da aily * ilable in schools for achieving such an objective. 
ce = 
э Pt Sat., 7.40 алт. (Room: D-203.) 
The: С ; 
urriculum Construction (2 Hal 
Ignifi | - 
та - ЕЎ © Of curriculum construction for classroom 
ß; in | 4 ч 
940 a | EM ual and local problems. Daily except Sat., 
252 8 mi Room: D-204.) 
nar 
ec „ 
anginy Condary Education (3) Hall 


"^ toncep ; 
Pts of secondary education; current theory and 


The George Washington University 


practice ; individual problems. Daily except 


(Room: D 204.) 
Holo | 


School Theory and Practice \ 3) ай 


$етїпат: Јипіот High 
and adminis ig 


development, organization 
studies, supervision, extracurriculaf 
Daily except Sat., 8.40 a.m. 


*257 
Principles, 
program ol 
individual problems. 


D-205.) ; 
yt 


*286 Seminar: School Supervision (3) үй 
Selection and appraisal ot supervisory practices for ji 
А e ^ . . 2 a 
sıtuatıons, relationship ot supervisor to teacher an 

trator. Daily except Sat., 11.40 a.m. (Room: D -203: ; 

* ) y з ў white 

290 Seminar: 0 hool-Community Relations (3) sc 

Survey and orientation 1n the field with emphasis up? рй 
individual problem" 


current practices; 
(Room: D-201.) 


; ‘or 
Consultative Co 


home relations; 

except Sat., 9.40 a.m. " 
m , mm 

291-92 Thesis (3-3) 


Program of researc ith committee. 3 


h arranged w 


) . Psyc D 
Psychology: ae 0100 


121, Edu ational 
Se minar: 


(See also Psychology 
Psychology 221, 


Psychology of Adolescence; 
Individual Diff: rences.) 


TIS " 
ENGLISH qi 
9 
" áo? 
t Freshman Ё nglish (3) ‚_ comp” 
id ` : с 
First half. Review 01 grammar and exercises 10 
Daily except Sat., 5.10 P-M Room: D-200 ) nail 
[4 oo 
pj 
s А » 
3 Freshman English 43) rm p 
i : М ‚ {0 
Second half. The study und criticism 01 literary 
except Sat., 6.10 p.m. | Room: D-200 ) fd 
[ | сре”, 
о” A 
i e JH 
«1 Introduction to English Literature \ 3) рай * 
"ett i 440 
First half From the beginnings to about 175* 
, : 1 | с У f 
Sat., 5.10 p.m ( Room D-205 фе, 
E 
«2 Introduction to English Literature \ 3) D ‘ly xc 
: ; і аш 
Second halt. From about 1750 to 1900: 
of 
6.10 p.m. | Room: D-205 que, 
sy 
, t 
129 Renaissance and Elizabethan Literature \ ) paily ex? 
First half. Early Tudor prose and poetry: 
Room: D-204.) 


130 


ч, 


175 


"193 


253 


un 


1; 


5-6 
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Renaissance and Elizabethan Literature (3) 


Tupper 
Second half. Non-dramatic literature of Shakespeare’s con- 
temporaries. Daily except Sat., 6.10 p.m. (Room: D-204.) 
Victorian Literature (2) Shepard 


Major poets trom 1 
10.40 a.m. 


Th e 


Tennyson to Swinburne. 


(Room: D-205.) 


Daily except Sat., 


American Drama (3) 


rom the colonial period to the present day. 
5.10 Pm. (Room: D-207.) 


/ 


Bolwell 


Daily except Sat., 


Introduction to the Study of Poetry (2) Tupper 
е teaching and interpretation of poetry. Daily 


except Sat., 
11.40 a.m. D-204.) 


(Room: 


Seminar: Byron (3) 


2 Smith 
to vestigation of critical problems. Mon., 7.10 p.m., other days 
€ Ж 

› be arranged. (Room: D-200.) 

FRENCH 
(See Romance Languages) 

F; GEOLOGY 

i 

eld С, eology (6) 


Bassler 
ighboring localities of geological interest, with 
Daily except Sat., field work 


(Room: Cor.-29.) 


"ield trips to ne 


> ASSTOOm Study, 


Sat, 5.10 to 7 


7 p.m.; 
alte moon., 
h (3) 


and |; n 
to ё laborar 
arranged, 


Bassler 
Hours 


ту investigation of special problems. 


Р GERMAN 
Inst. y 


Esse; 
half 


ЧИ begins 


tar Germ 


an (3-3) 
Ntials 
als of pr . TUE 
! grammar and translation of simple 
July 14. Dai 


Rogers 


prose, Second 


305 except Sat., 6.10 to 8 p.m. (Room: 
») 

8, " 

(i А v 

Eur А 

Comp, ^ German (3-3) > 
)s or 

Secon 1 and conversation: re 


prose and 


poetry. 
.10 to 8 p.m. 


(Room. 


E begins July 14. Daily except 
503.) 
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19 Ancient History (3) 
A study of the civilization of the ancient Near Eas 
and Rome. Daily except Sat., 6.10 p.m. (Room: р-3) 


43 Modern European History (3) 
First half. The development of western civilization, 


Daily except Sat., 5.10 p.m. ( Room: D-105.) 


82 History of the United States | 3) 
Second half. A survey of the development 
modern America, 1852-1937. Daily 


(Room: D-3.) 


*158 Contemporary Europe (2) 
From the close of the World War to our 0% 


except Sat., 7.40 a.m. (Room: D-105.) 


*185 Representative Americans (2) 
A biographical approach to our 
Sat, 8.40 a.m. (Room: D-3.) 


national history. 


*191 Current History (2) 
Present day events in their world setting. 


10.40 a.m. (Room: D-105.) 


257 Proseminar: Modern European History (3) 


A study of the backgrounds of contemporary 
ments. Mon. and Wed., 8.10 to 10 p.m. (Room: 


LAW 


(First-year courses are numbered from 101 to 200; 
from 301 to 400. 


from 201 to 300; third-year courses, 
concerning 


A folder containing further information 
Law will be mailed upon request.) 


First TERM 
133-34 Property I (4) 
Bigelow’s Cases on Personal Property: 
except Sat., 5.10 and 6.10 p.m. (Room: 
201-2 Agency (4) 
Mechem’s Cases on Agency, and ed., by 
Sat., 5.10 and 6.10 p.m. (Room: Sto.-21.) 


209-10 Bills and Notes (4) 
Britton’s Cases on Bills and 
5.10 and 6.10 p.m. (Room: оо. 10.) 


Notes, and ed. 


GA 
d 
Daily e 
d 
4б 
rrake z d 


чы» Tort, 
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(4) Collier 
Magill and Maguire’s Cases on Taxation. Daily except Sat., 
5-10 and 6.10 p.m. (Room: Sto.-22.) 


SECOND TERM 


(4) Ward 
Bohlen's Cases on Torts. Daily except Sat., 5.10 to 6.10 p.m. 
00m: Sto.-30.) 


Hp 

p 4 y 

18 Domestic Relations (4) Compton 
acobs’ Cases and Materials on Domestic Relations. Daily 

1 Except Sat., 5.10 and 6.10 p.m. (Room: Sto.-21.) 
% 

762 Trasts (4) Moll 
"COtts Cases on Trusts. Daily except Sat., 5.10 and 6.10 p.m. 
(Room: Sto. 22.) 

in E. 
712 By inse 
v Hess Associations (4) Latty 
азе book to be announced. Daily except Sat, 5.10 and 6.10 
Pm. (Room: Sto.-10.) 
19, MATHEMATICS 
0 : 
Perens: "is 
Merentia] and Integral Calculus (3-3) Taylor 
Crequic; f lot; : 
ec "Quisite: Mathematics 12 (Plane Analytic Geometry). 
co : 5 1 : ` 
ond half begins July 14. Daily except Sat., 6.10 to 8 p.m. 
бош: D -202.) 
103 р. PHILOSOPHY 
b "псі 5 7 ` 
: bles of Philosophy (2) Garnett 
Irvey 1 7 i . 1 
except of the problems and theories of philosophy. Daily 

ha Sat, 6.10 p.m. (Room: D-304. 

Contempo, . 

гр rary American Philosophy (2) Garnett 
Y Vey T ' 

Wh; у ot the phi Sophies of Dewer. Perry, Pratt, Stace, 
litehead ч > “ a x L1 ° 

ехе “ » and Fite, in relation to basıc problems. Daily 
pt Sat 8 

*" 9.40 a.m. (Room: D 304.) 
Fin HYSICAL EDUCATION FOR MEN 


July 26; second term: July 26-September 3.) 


The George Washington University E 


ted 
: NAM p 
cation which is required for graduation ind. which is compulsory ! 


freshmen and sophomore men students. 


The S% 
ИЕ D 
red wit 


t 
July ? 


1-2 Freshman Physical Education (1-1) 
Assignment tor activities and hours t ye arrang 
Physical Education Department. Second term begins 


Towel fee, $1.50 1 ‚ach term. (Room: Gym.) 


9-10 Sophomore Physical Education (1-1 
Assignment for activities and hours t 
Physical Education Department. Second term 
Towel fee, $1.50 tor ea h tert (Room: Gym.) 


"TH EORETICAI (COURSES " 
' sa 
«<—s6 Orientation in Physical Education апа Methods їп High ме 
Athletic Coaching \ 
Introductory course. 
modern goals, common measures and 
Physical Education. Field instruction, lecture 


term begins July 26. Daily except 5at., 


D 200.) 


103-4 Teaching Techniques and Methods in Correct“ 


T'umbling Physical Education Activity (2-2) 


Class organization, selection and progression 


technique of teaching, floor and equipment 
viding tor individual differences, training ol e 
methods in corrective ınd prevent exercise? 
discussions and рга tical floor work. 


26. Daily except Sat., 10.40 a.m. (Room: 
Administration о] Physical Education \2 2) 


Discussion of modern administrative methods, 
trative program, physical edu 

equipment. Field trips to n ighboring 

and athletic interest. de ond 


except Sat., 5.40 a.m. (Room: D-200.) 


For further intormatıon, 
cal Education for Men.) 


ı2 Electricity and Magnetism 


Prereq е: Physics 3 or 


о am 
d 
И, 
tit 
тий, 
€ G rait 
jit 
jon ot = 
n парео P 
jent lea qu 
ude Le y 
ses. sag J 
p pegi” 
300.) | 
D-2% yé 
Wi 
. رکو‎ 
fied ^, # 
а unih geld) 
e 0 
ref 
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the permission of the 


Physics Department, omit this prereq- 
uisite, 


Material fee, $4.50. Mon., Wed., and Fri. 5.10 p.m., 
and l'ues. and Thurs., 6.30 to 8.30 p.m. ( Room: Lis. 14.) 

13 Me hanics, Sound, and Light (3) 
) .. 
| rerequisite: Physi 
school Р 


Brown and Seeger 


S 3 or I. Stude nts who have ٤ redit tor high 


hysics from an accredited high school may, with the 
Permission of the Physics Department, omit this prerequisite. 
Material tee, $4.50. Mon., Wed., and Fri., 6.10 p.m., and Tues. 
and Thurs., 6.30 to 8.30 p.m. (Room: Lis.-14 
* 
у production to Modern Physics (2) Brown 
Шы е: ‚Physi s 12 and 1 3. А student may take one of 
Prerequisites concurrently if he has credit for the other 
one. Daily except Sat., 5.10 p.m. (Room: Lis.-14.) 
POLITICAL SCIENCE 
9 


he G 

E Government of the United States (3) 

Cent tendencies 
Ment to } 


West 
and the relationship of the Federal Govern- 


Dan usiness will be « Daily except Sat., 5.10 
"n (Room: D 


:mphasized. 


103.) 
10 § 
late G 
With G Overnment (3) Tillema 
1 Special . yx n 2. 2.3 ` 
the Pecial attention to the social activities of the States and 
relationsh 


ol ip of the States to the Federal Government. Daily 
pt Sat., 0.10 p.m. 


Pol: 
litical Theor, 
s "inciples of 


(Room: D-306.) 


Im 
3) West 


абу, i Political thought, including conflicting theories of 

ла]; У : ^ 

У Sm and social control. Daily except Sat., 6.10 p.m. 
om: D-103.) 


12» C 
: Ommer ; 

The Prin, а Law (3) Tillema 
Sat 5 = Ot contract, agency, liens and sales. 
Da UT Pm. (Room: р 106. ) 


Daily except 


А ; 
ternational P 
Study 


Dai] 


at Politics (3) Johnstone 
Of the 


, lorces i moti ^ inte i action. 
Y except Sat ces which motivate international action 


; " 

81 t 5.10 p.m. (Room: D-ı02.) 
n 

айо 

р. опа! Т... е 
I Tobe, IS of Lau (2) govern 
х Ot Citize і і 
Бч itizenship, the recognition of states and govern- 
E he ч " 
x acquisiti i 
Tights „. ; luisition of territory, diplomatic and consular 
Ne Immunities, 


Daily except Sat., 9.40 a.m. (Room: 
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سے 


281 Seminar: International Law and Relations (3) 
Tues. and Thurs., 8.10 to 10 p.m. (Room: C -102.) 


PSYCHOLOGY 


ı General Psychology (3) 
The fundamental principles underlying human 
prerequisite to all other courses in Psychology- 
Sat, s.10 p.m. (Room: D-104.) 


*121 Educational Psychology (2) 
Prerequisite: Psychology 1. Individual differences an 
educational significance, psychology of learning, specia е 
on adolescence. Opportunity to earn three semester" po 
credit may be arranged. Daily except Sat., 8.40 aM 


D-301.) 


*127 Psychology of Adolescence (2) 
Prerequisite: Psychology 1. A surve 
social, and intellectual characteristics of 
except Sat., 9.40 a.m. (Room: D 301.) 


" 00 
у of the physical, = 
the adolesce" 


180 Systematic Psy hology (3) «eic 
Prerequisite: Psychology 1. A comparative and ^ 
of the contemporary psychological schools and their og 
including Hormic Psychology, Rational psychol sf 
turalism, Functionalism, Psychoanalysis, кєє 
Behaviorism, Organismis Psychology, and other x 

except Sat., 6.10 p.m. (Room: D-104.) 


#221 Seminar: Psychology of Individual Differences 


(3) 
which hav 


With special reference to deviations 
significance. Daily except Sat., 11-40 a.m. ^ 


PUBLIC SPEAKING 


1 Principles of Effective Speaking | 3) 
Speech composition and delivery. 
suasive, and entertaining врее‹ hes. 


(Room: D-307.) 


s Argumentation \ 3) 
Construction and adaptation of 
refutation, practice debates. 
(Room: D-307.) 
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ROMANCE LANGUAGES 
FRENCH 
1-2 ч, á E Я 
` ear French (3-3) Deibert 
"Tammar, translation, pronunciation. Second half begins July 


14. Daily except Sat., 6.10 to 8 p.m. (Room: D-207.) 


5-6 $, 


cond-Y ear French (3-3) Protzman 
fading of modern French; grammar review; oral practice. 
cond half begins July 14. Daily except Sat., 6.10 to 8 p.m. 
90m: D-201.) 


i SPANISH 
ER... 
Irst-Y ear Spanish (3-3) 
rammar, 
uly 14. 


Corliss 
translation, pronunciation. Second half begins 
Daily except Sat., 6.10 to 8 p.m. (Room: D-203.) 
5% $ 
e : 
Cond-Y ear Spanish 


: (3-3) Doyle 
*ading E j 


"ite Of modern Spanish; grammar review; oral practice. 
Ond halt : - ^ 
half begins July 14. Daily except Sat., 6.10 to 8 p.m. 


“om: D-102.) 
SPANISH 


(See Romance Languages) 


Wi, Peo i STATISTICS 
Ced Sociologi. al Statistics (3-3) | Weida 
tain arae to register for one half only of this course must 
uly 14 E ion from the instructor. Second half begins 


aterial fee, $3 for each half. Daily except Sat., 6.10 
Room: D-206.) 


tary Th. УУ = 
ary Theory of Life Insurance ( 3) Weida 


Prio at least one entrance unit in Algebra. Daily except 
Pm. (Room: D-206.) 


ZOOLOGY 


te, Ares and lat Zoology (3 3) Hansen 

e ۴ ab , : 1 ; 

T$, the ты pow work introductory to zoological charac- 
i ега 1 o . ; o 

Para e morph "lp sag of biology and evolution, and com- 

е По ору Mw > r 

$ Ору. Second half begins July 14. Material 


+50 tor 
tor ea : : : 
Pm, ch half Daily except Sat., 5.10 to 6 and 6.10 to 


som: (7-398 у 


The George Y ashington Unive 


*<3 Comparative Vertebrate Anatomy \3) 


Prerequisite: Zoology 1-2 
s.1o p.m.; laboratory hours to 


253 Research (3) 


Hours to be arranged. 


. Material fee, $6. 


be arranged. 


— 
Нз 


(и 
Daily esc 


(Room: 


The 3” 


su 
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айу соб INDEX 
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Divisions 


OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES 


OF THE UNIVERSITY 


M 2988885557 | 


ТНЕ 


BOARD ОЕ TRUSTEES 
of poe lof T rustees of the University is composed of the President 
Р niversity, ex officio, and the following persons by election: 


1937 


е " m ۰ 
"nett Ch; amp Clark, A.B., LL.B., Senate Office Building. 
Mn Henry Cow 


Obert ү 


Ы" 


les, 1733 euer Street. 
harley E Fleming, Riggs National Bank. VERS: 
Nu E. La Was Jr., A.M., LL.B., Riggs Nagona Bank. 
B., Washington Loan and Trust Building. 
" Mete Tua Alvah Strong, The Sulgrave Club. iji 
'orpe, A.B., United States Chamber of Commerce Building. 


Adams Wheat, A.B., LL.B., LL.D., District Court House. 


1935 


© Andrews, LL.B., Winter Park, Florida. 


"Atene 
e 7 
tnry p Aiken Aspinwall, 1140 Fifteenth Street. 


Mr, 7, 18008 Erwin, A.B., Hibbs Building. 

E. улай Ey ans, Jr., A.B., Ed.D., 3405 Lowell Street. 
i Wilkinson Hodgkins, B.S., LL.B., 1604 First National Bank 
dhn р Chic ago, Ill. 

3 En н Hoover ‚LL. M.,LL.D., United States I Jepartment от Justice. 

EL A.M, 1723 Massachusetts Avenue. 

Wan’ ib Org М; ann, Ph.D.. Sc.D. 


‚ 744 Jackson Place. 
Pen Tuckerman, A. B., LL.B., Bethesda, Md. 
t Wells, ( 


States N Graduate United States Naval Academy and United 
aval War C ollege, Jones Mill Road, Chevy Cal Md. 


Avery DeL an 


Chester 


Маус, 
Ge 


1939 
E Davis, A.M., L.H.D., 1921 Kalorama Road. 


t 
lgar 
cule wi Fleming, LL.M., Union Trust 
llia , » L +. A 
Votes с m Gerstenberg, LL.B., 70 er Avenue, New York City. 
$, ( ] 
3 ira ; ; dec 
ited Sy М, 3d, Graduate United States Military Academy and 


“а Engineers’ School, Governor Island, New York. 


`отрапу. 


B b 
Y the 


alumni 


(9) 


_ 


Gilbert Grosvenor, A.M., LL.D., Litt.D., National Geographic Socie 
Alfred Henry Lawson LL.B., Washington Loan and Trust Com? 
Theodore Williams Noyes, A.M., LL.M., LL.D., The Evening Stat 


*Luther Halsey Reichelderfer, M.D., LL.D., 1661 Crescent Place 


N 


Vice Chairman of the Board of Trustees 


Arthur Peter 


y of the Board of Trustees 


Harry Cassell Davis 


— 

... со 
rraphic Sot 

rust Com? y 
- f 
vening Sta 


nt Place 


STANDING COMMITTEES OF THE BOARD 
OF TRUSTEES 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEI 
The President of the University, Chairman; Mr. Glover; 
Dr, Reichelderfer; Mrs. Evans; Mr. Tuckerman 


COMMITTEE ON EDUCATIONAL POLICY 
r, 9 : " 
Mann, Chairman; Mr. Thorpe; Mr. Gerstenberg; Mr. Hoover 
COMMITTEE ON ENDOWMENT FUNDS 
Mr. Asp; 3 n А 
Pinwall, Chairman: Mr. Cowles: Mr. George Е. Fleming; 
Mrs. Strong 


Mr. Glover; Mr. Peter; Mr. Robert V. Fleming 
Mr. George E. Fleming; Mr. Erwii 


COMMIT TEE O^ 
Mr. Wells, 


{ NOMINATION OF TRUSTEES 

Chairman; Mr. Davis; Mr. Mann; Mr. Grant; 
Mr. Grosvenor 

COMMITTEE ON HONORS 


Chairman; Mr. Mann; Mr. Wheat; Mr. Glover; 


Dr. Reichelderfer 


Mr. 


"TOSVenor, 


Mr Divi, COMMITTEE ON ALUMNI RELATIONS 


‚ Chairman; Mrs. Evans; Mr. Hoover; Mr. Noyes; Mr. Clark 
COM 
Mr, мп TEE ON UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES AND MUSEUMS 
>", Che: f 
( hairman; Mr. Lisner; Mr. Lawson; Mr. Davis; Mr. Noyes 
Me pens COMMITTEE ON LEGAL AFFAIRS 


I 


» Chair 
“rman: Mr. Wheat; Mr. Robert V. Fleming; Mr. Cowles; 
Mr. Andrews 
Mr. 1 OMMTI ГЕ F ON BI [1 IN( AND LANDS 
= 
hairman Mr. Tu kerman: Mr. Wells; Mr. Glover; 


. Grant 


OFFICERS OF 


THI 


Cloyd Heck Marvin, Р! 
William Carl Rued iger, 
Charles Wendell Holmes, 
Harold Griffit M.S., 


Ph.D., 


th Sutton, 


John Russell Mason, B.S. in L.S., 


Fred Everett Nessell, A.B., Regi 
Faculties. 

Robert Whitney Bolwell, Ph.D 

A.M., 

A.M., 


A.M., 4 


Vinnie Giffen Barrows, 
Daniel LeRay Borden, 
Alan Thomas Deibert, 
Myrna Pauline Sedgwick, 
A.M., 


M. 


Lester Allan Smith, 


The President of the University, 
William Crane 
Henry Grattan Doyle, A. M. 
М arl Baldwin McKinley, А.В., 
Villiam Cabell Van Vleck, A.B., 
s Raymond Lapham, M.S., 
William Paul Briggs, M.S., 
, Dean of the 
, Dean 
Elmer Louis Kayser, Ph.D 
Marshal. 
Walter Andrew Bloedorn 
Medicine. 
Warren Reed West, Ph.D., 
Alfred Fr William 
Library Science. 


Johnstone, J 


8, 


A.M., 


ancis Schmic 


George Howland Cox, Dire 


, Dean 
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1015 
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THE PRESIDENT’S COUNCIL 


THE UNIVERSITY 


The President of the University 
The Provost of the University 
The Comptroller of the University 
The Director of Admissions 

The Registrar of the University 
The Dean of the Summer Sessions 


IHE GRADUATE COUNCIL 


Vincent The Chairman of the Council 


du Vigneaud Mitchell Dreese 


THE JUNIOR COLLEGI 


The Dean of the College 


M 
> erle Irv; 
ing Protzman 


Ira Bowers Hansen 


COLUMBIAN COLLEGE 


Robert Fiske irs The Dean of the College 


TIKES 


Edward Henry Sehrt 


THE SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 


The Dean of the School 
William Johnston Mallory 
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American Bar Association. The School of Medicine Т, 
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by (he 


Association of American Medi | Colleges, + 
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(Royal) Myociation, and is accredited for all its work by the Combined 
edical Examining Boards in England. 


T LOCATION 
at y ^ George W 


ashington University is located in the heart of the city 
ү; ч їпр E 


ton, a short distance from the Potomac River and the Mall. 


Ma few e " : е 
De art few blocks are the White House and the offices of many of the 
Tents of the 


Government, including the Department of State, the 


omme , the Department of the Inter 
Mmerc : 
b €, the Department of Agriculture, and the Department of 


"г, Тї E 
MR, and ^w Corcoran Gallery of Art, the Pan American Union Build- 
Capitol le National Acad 


ior, the Department 


Academy of 
EN the Library 
Mutes from 


and the 
r in 


Sciences are also nearby, 


of Congress can be reached by street ca 


any of the University buildings. 


GOVERNMENT 


and general educational management of The George 


Vara e ° r pe 
Diversity is vested іп a self-perpetuating Board of Trustees, 


tthe s President of the 


University as ex-officio member. 


th r The members 
t ar , 2. : 
e Classes £ named for a period of three years and are divided into 
teg . " > 
Ty t fill y ie members of one class are elected at each annual 
t а 
wm abe le places of the members whose terms of office expire. 
ers IS of each clas minated by the Alumni Associati 
LM so every Р - 5 are nominated by the lumnı Association. 
td Trustees » religious denomination shall be capable of being 
M end ENDOWMENT 
* vil Wment of The G 1 0 | 
to uild; le George Washington University, not including 
“ings, pr І . "wr ` 
128, grounds, and equipment, 1s $2,593,948.76. 
THE С 
¿Me с * COLLEGES, SCHOOLS, AND DIVISIONS 
ola "Orge Wash; 
as о rs ; ч a " 

e $, ы. gton University offers courses in thirteen Colleges, 
Senj Wisions incl li 1 ү = e un 
M College o uding the Junior College; Columbian College, 

of lette à à : 
M “tedicin t letters and sciences; the Graduate Council; the 
Tene. fp ` the Law School; the School of Engineering; the 
Жы! бе ту асу; the Sc} "a ha 8 | : 
enoe A 1001 of Education; the School of Govern- 
; Sion In; i 5 ; A 
the ot University Students; the Division of Library 


nter. A . 
-America ` 4 “air 
rican Center; and the Summer Sessions. 


f the Senior College and the Graduate 


in "e reat Ф 
the divisions. The divisional and departmental 


ILL d 


8 "ne George Washington University 
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majo 


officers administer the educational requirements for students 
within the divisions 

The divisions are as follows 
eratures, which comprises the Departments ot Classical 1 
Literatures, I nglish, German Languages and Literatures, an 
Languages and Literatures; (2) the Division of Mathematics ^" 
Physical Sciences, which comprises the Departments of Bios L 


Chemistry, Mathematics Pharmacology, Physics, and Statistics: “of 
Division of th al Sciences, which comprises the Depart id 
Anatomy, Bacteriology, Biology, Botany, ‘ seology, Neurology: “5 
Physiology, Psychology, and Zoology; (4) the Division of | é 
Sciences, which comprises the Departments ot Business Admin 
Economics, Education, History, Law, Philosophy, Political 


Public Speaking, and 50 iology 


ist? 


off 
students MM 


y 
anguages a y 
:al Lange 
ures, and тШ 


sc GM 
ithe matics ae, 


Politica 


EDUCATIONAL FACILITIES 


BUILDINGS 
p ldings, 
*9500,000, 


€ buildi VES 
ei dings of the Junior College, Columb 
U, the La 


асу 

А » the A - 

9 Univer School ot Education, the School of 
"the o. ‘sity Stu 


Grounds, and equipment are valued at approximately 


the Graduate 
the School of Phar 


in College, 
w School, the School of I ngineering 


Government, the Division 


lents, and the Division of Library Science 


€ vicin; are grouped 
1 Inity т > M dn s 3 
Ч е, the , y ої Tw enty-first and G Streets NW, The School of Medi 
tenth ang guo Hospital, and the Dispensary are situated at Four 
Ang, Streets NW. The buildings of the University are as follows: 
> ud 

чч 


Ärt 


W odhul Building, 2 
well Van Zandt W 


OH 
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4 1 
the General w 
and the A 


The University Library, which comprises 
rious divisional libraries, the Medical Library, 
ontains more 13,000 vol imcs. 
The General 
Vienna, which contains 7,200 jooks and y 
and literature cog branche 
Curt Wachsmuth, of the University 
{ pamphlets їп Greek and 
the Mount Vernon Alcove, 
history, international law, and the social A 
tion of Spanish-American books, the gt o 
Mitchell DepeW 


nerica; the ( hauncey 


E Educational Facilities $1 


» late Rear Mag Dewy. approximately 500 volumes, the gift of Mrs. Chauncey M. 
rom 1910 Y Ver 2, and the collection of the Department of Art, which contains 
lectin Volumes, mainly on architecture, and the Russell Sturgis 
j) "humos ES 7,500 mounted photographs. About 1,000 of these latter 
_ late Gener ж Ute of “onstitute a collection made available by the American Insti- 
пог of de r^ Architects, to whom the collection is always accessible. 
nd the? 


«al Lp. OTHER LIBRARY FACILITIES 
access also to the Library of Congress; the Public 
p Carnegie pre of Columbia and its branches; the Library of 
m an Amer: ‘Adowment for International Peace; the Library of the 
ca i ; the Library of the Bureau of Railway Economics; 
y До0ЮЙ! Mtifie E the United States Department of Agriculture, with its 
llections; the Library of the United States 


y ; Gov Л > , Aucation; the Arm Medi I rv: the Libra f the 
я { 008 so : , C 4 iy Medical rary; th ibrary of 
hool 9, xu f th Man Institutior | 


- | ) ther creat мча) collecti 
coms 10 2 ” Jovernn 1; and many of the other great special collections 
stration, “сй ent Departments. 

Speaking 
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Orde 
C rt 
0 0 i W 
n ot d Promote research and the diffusion of knowledge, the 
0 le Û i : r 
8 United States has made the scientific resources of the 


ınder the terms of the follow 


1g joint 


the United States 


е 1 tration in 
( W e 
as the oflicers in charge of each col- 
w or may hereafter be 
and to student f any institution 
after to be incorporated under the 
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ry of Се 
A Í the National Museun 
G rman йе Three Of the Patent Of 
y€ Pog 1С atent ice 
Р „ur. Of the Bureau of Ed 
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STRUCTION 


dus ; . .» coU ( 
There are both morning and late afternoon sections in most © j 


of instruction, and many other courses are given in the morning T 
the late afternoon in alternate years; thus students may take wor? р 
ing the forenoon and early afternoon or in the period between 5:10 7 


p. m. according to their convenience By taking the late after? 7 


1 the ti 1 


the late afternoon and summer, courses and by extending 
н - RN 
study beyond the customary four years, a student able to give on” 
time to college work may complete a curriculum and obtain a deg fi 
T : | -ourse 
The courses of instruction, with the hours when the € 


offered, are listed in alphabetical order beginning on page 199 


1s in most © 
he morning 
av take wol 
yetween 5:10 ¢ 
late afte f 
the f 


a 
= “с. з. 


‘nding y 
e to give o 
obtain à дее Р. 


n the cour 
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ADMISSION 


, ments of the University accept men 


cept the N any College, School, or Division of the University 
ч T sen chool « f Medicine and the Law School at the rinning of 
Medicine ester or either of the summer terms. Entrance to the School of 
demic rd Permitted only at the be ginning ot the first semester ot the 
inn ning of h id Entrance to the Law School is permitted at the be 

Tin, у ine 4 - semester and at the beginning of the first summer term 
ement, "ry helps to avoid difficulties in meetin ent ré 


GENERAL ADMISSION REQUIREME? 
factors are considered in determining the eligibility 


ү адел... y j 
“Our ; quacy of previous academic work as ration for the 


now contemplated. This includes the amount and 


. and the st; inding of the institution in which it was done. 
37 aptitude of the stu lent if | 


Th. к: of the stu 
hose рне rsity 


ent upon study for a profession. 
dent. 
reserves the right to refuse adn 


à І ission to any student 
il: eviou P ч А K 
iy tg ч 5 Work has been of such grade as to create doubt of his 
0 Irsı " 
i n te colle; ge work successfully, or who for anv other reason 
ot be 


à desir; ible student. 


APPI ICATION FOR ADMISSION 


admission should obtain from 


| from the Ойсе of the 

b dmissi i { . 

Yous ni Ussions an ipplication blank which he should fill out 
And re 7 i 

"n 0 Feturn to the Office of the Director of Admi 


$ 
ord o, que st f 


4 of th rom each institution previously attended a transcript 
e 

Pins іса schol; istic work undertal 
S n 

М, to irem a secondary sch so LS 
Ж Mail « е " 

Hey, о f hi lirectly to the Office of dotada 

> Secon< 


ЫЗ Proviq 1 | lary-school record recorded on 
€ s 

EN i urri p the 1 niversity. Ап apr nt tor admission to the 
t си n ч x 

dr Itco, ) { um or to the School of Medi ne should request 

? 1 "9 II n : : : x 

Atit са, "m each junior and senior high school attended. 

ins, ЧА * for 3 , 

"iij, ot advanced has previously attended an 


| 

Ic ghe . i * i 

Mton | “y learning should request the Registrar of that 
nail d; 


rectly to the Office of the Director 
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transcript of his record. Except for the premedical stu dent the u 

If he has # 
í el 

more than one such insti itution he must request the Registral y ¡Y 


send to the Director of Admissions a transcript ott 
п bon 


form of the college attended 15 usually accepted. 


institution to 
record, even though credits were 
ismissal from the institution last attended. 


not earned, together with а 


METHODS OF ADMISSION 


From SECONDARY SCHOOLS ! 
d 


Applicants from secondary $ hools may admitted by 


examination. 


. i : , А “units 

A certihcate of graduation with a minimum of hiteen ve y 

redited secondary school and the recommendation o W 

ant is prepares "ijo 
n Р condi ie 

e accepted subject to к following M. 


(1) If the school is accredited by the Regior | Association, $ his des 
, h ot 
fourth fift e bas 


2 sil De 


credited by the State Accrediting Agency, the student de 
fifths ol a | 
students in si PC 
of a „den "t | 

uch § اا‎ sgio 
rmission for s he gi. 
ot which t WW. 


bility of t a 


ipal of the secondary school that the appli 
| 
t 


college work will 


must have attained a rank not lower than the 


(2) If the school is not on the Regional Association list, 


quired to have attained а rank in the upper two 
х : i * > 

The Admissions Committee may review Cases ot 

or fourth fifths and, when warranted by evidence 

last two years of work, may authorize pe 


take a special Aptitude Test, from the results 


Committee will determine the eligibility or ineligit 


BY COLLEGE ENTRANCE BOARD EXAMINATIONS f pa 
An applicant for admission who furnishes a certificate е "M 
tion from an unaccredited secondary $ hool shall take 4 sud y 
tions offered by The College Entrance Examination Do da А 
plicants must satisfactorily pass these examinations " C 3^ 
prescribed fifteen units, in luding, for curri ula оше 105: Ӯ t 
medical curriculum, subjects from each of the followi"s pr nue d 
foreign languages, Mathematics, and Science Г «й pire 
in each of these fields must be approved by * ей”, 
rissions. of an ac gf 
ıpplicant for admission who, though a graduate p st 
ary school, presents a certihcate not acceptable | entra 
seek to qualify through passing sat ctorily College " 
Examinations in subjects prescribed by the U niversity у 
judins ' 
* A unit represents a year's study in а sec Ary a © k 


not less than 130 sixty-n e pe js of prepare 
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with an hon 
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held ¢ examinations of the MM Entrance 
tamin tach Spring › їп W ashing zt 
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Examination Board are 
as well as in other centers. 
given in W ashington at The 
inclusive, and Septer 
tor the June exar 


These 
seorge Washington 


24, inclusive, 1937. 
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ge E ~ = ч ” 
Y Entrance Examinatio 117th Street, New 
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to the University 
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b Obtain the def M шалаа e hiact published 
Y the = Gennitions of requirements in su cts as published 
Oard, 
An From HIGHER INSTITUTIONS 
а Applic; : . 
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Atisfacs - У - r 
revi usly ISlactory cred from the institution higher learning 
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| “Udes +) + - < 1 2 
А e applica, Fecord of his secondary-school work it is not necessar 
app ч ч ns 
* Princi E at to have forwarded a separate record directly from 
1 4l of 1 1 ж 
Miss; the secondary sch iol except in the case of an applicant 
on ta = 
S Bhs Scho Г? the Medical School. 
0 : Y qa è 
а; ү; is Work is considered | s fulfilling entrance require- 
lie ne Н : 
4 cours „Ver credited toward advan tandin Properly certi- 
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in Versit ee . 
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ment? 


require 


curricula. For 1 statement ot the toreign language 


iges 98-99 
Distribution of Units for the Premedical Curriculum. 
State Medical Boards goverr y » of licenses to practice; 4 
their requirements met exacti y 
attended (including | | 
record from the last m) 
le three in English y 
Geometty o 


'dits must be 


high-school record 
high s hools) must 


ly [he fifteen 


in one foreign language, one in Algebra, one in 

i 1 : st gi 
History, and one in Science. I leven of the units offered m" ш” 
the above subject N did і h а cono ai 
the above subjects o candidate can be accepted with 4 de 
secondary-school work. Should a student be admitted wit 


, » e 
record to other than the premedical curr im and complet ar 
and then desire | , 


work acceptable toward that other curri ulum ou 
QW 
work Pi 


premedical work, a deficiency in his secondary school | 
1 1 1 | . yukt 
validate all college work previousiy taken The deficiency W* | 
1 1 i ‚ou 
be cleared before proceeding wit ollere courses that wo 


toward the premedic: 


THE SCHOOL or MEDICINE | ий 
institution ots 4 


Graduation trom the Junior College ої thi б å 
ment ot junior st | n another college 01 university aplet " 
i utomati lly t School of Medicine. ( For сой! 
tormatıon concerning the idmıssıon req ırements tor the | 


THe Law SCHOOI 
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; A d upon 7. ye 
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i A sree Dy " 
degree of Bachelor ot Arts or ап € juivalent degres by Ü 
ju 


liege OI university 
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. “ - м or ' 
ti Iunior College and Columbian Á ge ol rt e: Tk ort p 
~ › 
Unive { t ster-hours) У Sc й” 
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Ba helor of Arts egree n € mitted tO the р i" 
Ылай dear art | : las ‚д 
combined six-year arts and law í rıculum. Ш sering © 
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x i s (ninety yit Р 
[he George Washington University for three Y ‹ ist y 
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І 1 Ium " с Н 
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lat Combined degree curricula described above, provided 
^ eas 4 ; 
Then, st the last thirty semester hours shall have been completed at 


Ge 
torpe V ©? 
Shall be ge Washington University, and the work to be transferred 
Norm Sonsistent with the curr lum 1 its (For complete 
a à 
law tion concerning the ements r the S ol 
W, ¢ ig m q спе ocnool of 
' %е Pages 142 ' 
ы T4744 
Th THE SCHOOL or ENGINEERING 
е Se 
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ieri, оо] ot Engineering admits from high school on certificate as 
. * ADOVe n 1 1 ' 
Wit y ‚ Ve under the headin B ert t Twelve of the fifteen 
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‘ish, m: ^9 IOr entr nce n T t t s follows: three in Eng 
t In One , к i . » 
Me ha t ir E foreign language, two in \lgebr ›пе in Plane Geometry, 
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К h * In Physi 1 
8 hool cs, and one in Ch tr A gr te of an approved 
Wire, fe Who does not offer for admission the particular subjects re 
tee, OT the En 


Bineering curriculum. | 


1411 lium, i 


jut who does 


present not less than 


istrib, - Units, may be admitted on condition if such deficiency 
Co "ution of Units does not exceed two ts 
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Bia po: \THE SENIOR COLLEGE) AND THE PROFESSIONAL 
Tho , VISIONS (Except MEDICINE, LAW, AND ENGINEERING) 
0 year А 
Ty 5 of X" . " .n 
ae lower di ‚Junior College work leading to th Junior Certificate, 
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Ito N ollege L^ work in institutions not organized on the Junior- 
МИ > following ı specified гї lum, meet the minimum 
mi... so 1 [ І cur І I I th nini 
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Md t 1 i а 99:0 ө 
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to pass ex aminations, but 


(See the announcement о: the Division of 


187-89.) 


Students may obtain 
courses offered, entrance 
Office of the Director ot 


D.C. 


_ 
attends Р 


of University Student 


no credit will be allow ed tor such 


1 i 


i А ; E 
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fro 
requirements or admıssıon procedure 
© 


Admissions, 2029 G Street NW., Wash! 
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r such atten 
y Student 


5 ‘rom 
rocedure ‘hint 


гуу. Was 


REGISTRATION 


Before к= 
LT „а Student may be admitted to registration he must have satisfied 


Missione . х 2 bis R 
(ee A Sions Office that he 1$ qualified for entrance to the | niversity 
‚ Mission” 


4 асе &13—«R) 
зн: pages 53-58), 
baa: та : 

ratio, Чоп is for the 


np semester unless otherwise indicated on the regis- 
| аре х ; 
Уш, рег, Мо registration is accepted for less than a semester ог one 
T term 
Stud 
: en 9 i PEN . y n 
Univer ty t may not register concurrently in The George Washington 
К Y and ; д” е 
Director of E another institution without the permission of the Dean or 
* Geor - College, School, or Division in which he is registered in 
n ge Wach: - à 
үт s Vashington University Allowance of cre for work done 
Adm: Y will + - " : 
Mission will be at the discretion of the appropriate Committee on 
and Ady inced Stan y 
Reo: lime AND PLACE ОР REGISTRATION 
нч 
$ ation f А a 4 А - 
422, and tor the hrst semester will be conducted on September 
"ted 21, 1937. 


А n Feb Registration for the second semester will be con- 
Mp... © Mary 2 y =} з зера уч “se! 
and 3, 1938. Registration for all ( olleges, Schools, 
E: “Oran H l niversity except the Law School will be conducted 
Mor : EL jn 
Sitat: 4 725 Tw enty-first Street NW {тот 9 a.m. to 8 p.m. 
Law School will be i 


onducted in Stockton Hall, 
NW, from 9 


a.m. to 5 p.m. 


v structions ‘ REGISTRATION PROCEDI RE 

tration. o registration will be issued to each student at the time 
М. Ut Who кем who has previously matriculated in the Uni- 
Tati *$ not been in 


attendance du g the semester prior 
: п, s E attendance during the semester ү 
Чоп, hould file 


an application for re-admission in advance of 


T > ” q 7 
E LATE REGISTRATION 
alter September 
econd 


21 in the first semester, and after 
С> semester, a late-re 
ation in all 


y 3 
ыч. уте, 


ristration fee of $5 will be 
Courses tor credit closes on October s for 


1 A 
оп February 17 for the second semester. 


A "HAN 
Ne 

is ES In R , 

N REGISTRATION AND W ITHDRAWALS 

not Change 

with the 


Nay 
Cept or drop courses or change his status to that 


permission of the Dean or Director of the 
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gra e 
College, School, or Division in which he is registered, upon the Pf 


tion of adequate reasons tor such change. (See “Withdraws V 


79.) Changes from one section to another of Py 


Courses", page 
ot che 


course may be made at any time with the permission 
Director of the College, School, or Division concerned. me 
A student desiring to change his major subject should make ^ ا‎ 
tion to his Dean or Director. In raking such change all requ ў 
specified in the course of study to which the change is made must 


isfied before graduation. i 
A student desiring to transier trom one College, Sc hool, oF рі" 
another should make application to the Director of Admission" 
change may be made only with the approval of the 
A student who is obliged to withdraw from the U 
semester must immediately report in person or in writing to the ef 
Director of the College, School, or Division in which he is regist 
permission to withdraw from the University will be given о T 


1 . 3 “ 14. 
who has not a clear financial record (see Fees and Finan 


м" 


tions”, pages 61-65). 
i “> ; "n .1 
A student is liable for all charges for courses 
istered unless changes have been made with the approv 
Director, as stated above. Reporting the dropping of 4 


instructor does not effect its discontinuance. 
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FEES AND FINANCIAL REGULATIONS 


By 
been a horiz 
Y Opted, 


ation of the Board of Trustees, the following fees have 
effective at the beginning of the academic year 1937-38: 


J mad t ‹ $8.00 
PP | 00 
+ 0 4.00 
ivis! r ы 200 
hool, or D" # e : E 
Admissio j 
„ cone n Y o D ‹ 
jeans C ring 2 
niversity pes! X ү 534 
im} 534 
‘ting to Y ; "n. 
= „rofl € 8.00 
he 18 registt й € 
given v к? c 
YPT das 11 i x ес 
1 Financial ) 5 
i" P t 
й I 
м MÀ ( Fe ram- 
r whit h " pe, EE 240.00 
oval of ! Я ling ¡Pu 240.00 
] of ü con | І 1€ е 
‹ ех + 240.00 
‹ РУР? 240.00 
І 
j| TT 5.00 
20.00 
10.00 
0 
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transcripts of record, if and when desire d; the services А 
ү 1 11 ag. CAN 
ment Ofhce; se of the University library facilities 
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otherwise signated; (4 


playi lds ; admission to all 


rsity Hatchet, the st 
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PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR WOMEN 


f the foll wing, per semester 


Locker rental, for one or more ol 
P ‚tion 1-2, 11-12, 13, 14, 15-16, 109-1 113-14, 19 
{ 
Puysics 


Material fee, per semester 


Phy 1I, IIX, 12, 13, IOI, 102, 133, 134, 130, 144. 
PsYCHOLOGY 
4 
Material fee, per semest Ww 
Psychology 130, 133 Ec 
Psych gy 101-92 ў 
STATISTICS А 
Mate p 
^ t I I 11 I 
| 


PAYMENT OF FE ES 
qué 


of the Comptroller, 2101 ro 1073 


All fees are payable at the Office 
. or 
complete registration ( due 


NW. No student is permitte 1 to 


| | i „г are 

classes until all fees are paid. Fees for each semester г 

ble ir 1 , he time of registratior ot 

payabie in à avance at the tir ot registration. > Comp! б 
In ex eptional cases, subject to the approval of tn y si И 
i . may 

students registering for more than three semester-hours g at, 


an 4 
University tee and 


First se „mester? one 34 
ind de posits? ae y 


tracts for semester charges except for the 


t 
permitting installment payments às follows: 


the time of registration, plus the University tee 


on November 1; one third ‹ 1 Dece 
pl is the University tee i 
Students registering 
are not priv! 


at the time of registration, 
on March 1; one third on April ı. 


less, and students in the 5 hool of Medicine, ye 
contracts for installment payments. хее? "i 
1 | T by е И 

Students who fail to meet instal ment payments © ntil o 

' І ^ ^ a < " u 0 2 

the month will be suspended and may not attend cla re peen? Jl 
1 1 ; Ps ave л 

paid all accrued fees and a reinstatement fee of 95) and he “йе 
i for Po ug 
r б 


reinstated A suspended student may not be 


atter two weeks trom the date ot suspension. 


made to the Dean or Director ot the 


ment are to be 
Division in which the student is re egistered. tniyers! 
r . uve 

No student irtment ot the Ur 


fees in any other department of the University- 1 for 
„nts register 


register in any dep: 


11 


Auditors pay all 
the 


fees charge ible to stude 


late registr ition fee. 


HEE 


> 
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WITHDRAWALS AND REFUNDS 


Applicat; N i 
б f ons tor withdrawal from the University or for changes in 
Sche эй" 
Dire \edules must be made in person or in writing to the Dean or 
. 0 { ` " ° 7 1 i 
litera T of the College, School, or Division in which the student is reg- 
Wa, Otification to instructor is not an acceptable notice. (See 
With an instructor I 
draw. ? ж 
Tawal from Courses”, page 70.) 
Uthor}; е EA à Gran : з er 
a nzed withdrawals and changes in schedules financial. adjust- 
i b ч 
4 follows. ¢ made on the basis of the three installments a semester, 
irst y 
У eMester y: ; ; ^ i 
tion of Mester: үу ithdrawals dated on or before O tober 31, cancella- 
Nove šecond and third installments; withdrawals dated on or before 


С er j ; 1 ” 
vill be a 30, cancellation of the third installment; no refunds or rebates 
x owe . a n 
Second Wed on withdrawals dated subsequent to November 30. 
ell tion of ester: Withdrawals dated 
{ › 
LM t the se 


hates , arch 31 


on or before February 28, can- 


cond and third installments; withdrawals dated on or 


» Cancellation of the third ins 
* allowe 
2 по a ( 
nip сазе will 
Mona, and i i ; var s A 
Matten n no case will tuition be reduced or refunded because of 
ance ироп clas 
ent in Chem 
tor, ре the date 
Чо th Orfeit the 
N e end ( ч 
po ermise: t the semester are urged to check out at once. 
Ben Sion to y 


à Stude vithdraw and no certif 
nt who has not 


ent; no refunds or 
1 on withdrawals dated subsequent to March 31. 
any part of an initial installment of tuition Ье ге- 
hy Stu ses, 

{ istry who fails to check out of the laboratory 
set by the instructor, unless excused by the instruc- 
balance of his deposit. Students dropping a course 


ate of work done will be 
a clear financial record. 


с 


FELLOWSHIPS, SCHOLARSHIPS, 
PRIZES, LOANS 


FELLOWSHIPS 


The following fellowships are 
which to make application for these fellowships will | 


request, by the Registrar of the University. Having 


зе supp! 5 


out, they should be submitted for consideration not 


of anv vear for the academic year beginning the following * d 


Isabella King Research Fellowship. A fellowship 01 
$1,200 annually is offered in Biology. It is open to ca lid 
Bachelor’s degree and is intended to foster research for 
ries and scientific establishments in Washington ofte! i 

io 0 
дф , er ' ‚shi 

The Tennessee Knights Templar I ellowship A fellows р ИА 


ч ри ` ne j 
value of $1,000 annually is offered in the School ot Govern y 
> ; à o ` mal 

Educational Foundation Committee о! the Grand Com fe 


Knights Templar of Tennessee [t is known as the 
lowship in honor of a late Grand Master of the 
Knights Templar of the U. S. A. It is open to men holding the Statt 
degree from an accredited institution of higher learning i ] 
Tennessee and is intended to train tor governmental service мей, 


tion for the fellowship should | Dr. Joseph Com y 
] Foundation 


Chairman of the Knights Templar Educationa! > 
, m 1 Tenn 
Division of Grand Comm inderv, Knights Templar of 1 


зе made to 


esse 


"n. т 
ville, Tennesse« 0 

m mpl! ; 

; "iu y: М ‚ Tem? ) 

The Fellowships of the nd Encampment Е ig T ins y 

ro A owe 

U.S. A. Educational Found yn Committe Five jl Govel ap 

value of $1,000 each are .oftered annually in the School * of n 
me e 

ncamf pao" ui 


bv the Educational Foundation of the Grand E 
Templar of the U. S. A to men hok 

, i y 
from an accredited institution 01 higher learning 


fellow shi 
F oundati? 


jing che e int 


anc 


" ner 
ire ope 1 


; wi 
, 75 ч 
to train for governmental service These і : 0 


iccording to districts defined by the Educational 


of the Grand Encampment of Knights l'emplar. 
district 


The fellowship of the southeastern 


aet Grand Maste Ge I Encampment "m 
Past Grand Master of the Grand Encampm Gtuart p 


cerning these fellowships, apply to the Honorable * rand 

ч x ` nitte: ^it 

Chairman of the Educational Foundation Commit ‘ork v 
New a 


ment of Knights Templar, 330 West {24 Street 


(00 


IIPS, 


1^ 

Тет of А 

M^ ояз ai. 
$ x Gov" if 
ool Е nm 
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Eli Lim. n 

of sil Fellow ship.- 


Phis fellowship in Biochemistry in 
and 


Eli Lilly 


the amount 


I f 0 Seg 
tuition is maintained by & 


research 
n S 
Ы Шш, 


4 orc р i se fell p ind chol- 
4 as Bradfo, 1 Sa: lers Fellou ships. These ICiloW shir s an э 
tshi and i A ; 

were established by Miss Addie ‘ anders in memory of 


tar. Omas Bradford Sanders. 
ttmente 
йү ents, e 


hip. two fello 
» Ysics 


her late 
Гһеу are offered in the 
ach with a stipend of $600 in addition t 
Wships ; 


» two fe 


following 
o tuition: Chem- 
1! 
: - : v, one fellow- 
Economics, two fellowships; History, one fello 


hir 
llowships ; Psychology, one fellowship 


SCHOLARSHIPS 
E | а y ااا‎ 
tn tudent scholarships are administered by the University Committee 
ha еп I 


tm ans and Scholarships. Application for scholarships "^ 
м 2 "vi e 

lj, de N forms Which may be obtained from the Registrar of t 

y Versity an 

May 


i 
1 i 1 "vi ' ter than 
Must be filed in the Office of the Registrar n и later 
i i l ip is to be 
Warde Preceding the academic year for which the scholarship is to 
ed с. А асг 1 1 otherwise speci- 
Шү, SC olarships are awarded for one year, unless other i 

ley Mav ha 
An E. Nay be 


ta renewed. i met 
“ach se arly allotments for scholarships are credited in equal parts fo 
those faster. The tollowing rules apply to all sch larships — 
0 К в to а nu 
Bus OM the Columbian Women Scholarship Funds: (1 Applicants 
"у established an academic 
Pt i 


record in courses at this institution. 
and “ase of the High-School Scholarships, the Harvey Scholar- 
heg the \ 


ule of et Zerott Scholarship. (2) Holders must carry a full 
Чу, th academic work (fifteen semester hours, or in the pren = 
: sf i neriod far wh! ле 
ГЪ full Prescribed schedule) during the period for whi h í 
Regie “warded, Further information may be obtained from 
ar of E 
¿Loro the l niversity., 


Yq Andr, x Ы 
0 tac rews § 


cholars} , 
Ў founded arship 


on = 
Two scholarships in the 


imount of 
m and, the | by Mrs, Belle Fisk Andrews in memory of her 
pits h > Byron Andrew $, are available “for ambitious and needy 
| м f 
“tory Е, desire to pursue Courses in English, Latin, Journalism, 
ere : "ature. or Politic al Scien е” 
` Ñ ў | 102 d 
E. "Im. 4 Scholarships, These scholarships, tounded in 1932 by 
ad Ar ч (of the white 
% tor "IT, аге aw arded annually to young men (о 
ag Y, an "ergraduate 9r postgraduate work, consi lering character, 
ng Nee,” : s 
ih Maly i uu and number as follows: three in the amount of $240, 
ч а n the amount of ¢, nt ld ust mainte: ia S 
H 2 ета it of $100, l'he holders m ist mair 
ap o 
ы» H * Brade of В or better. 
фу ardin ! „уч. 
N ^ Ms "Td Сак, Scholar ships These four schol airships, 
R 3» b - х А $ 
Harg; у Mrs Maria M. ¢ arter ın memory of her husband, 
irter 


are of the annual y due of $50 each and may 


mn IAEA 
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be awarded to deserving students who are preparing tor 

engineering profession. 


Maria M. Carter Scholar ship.—This scholarship, 
man, was given to the 


in the amount T 
to be awarded annually to a young Univer 
1871 by Mrs. Maria M. Carter. ul 

Citizens’ Military Training Camps $ holarship.—The y 
awards each year, through the Citizens' Military Training Cam d 
Third Corps Area, a si holarship carrying tuition (this does not ! # 


or deposits) tor one year in 
on the 


the University tee, laboratory tees, 
of the undergraduate departments. The award is made 
mendation of the Camp officers. u 
` "TAL: " ot * 
Isaac Davis Scholarship.—This s holarship, in the amount ¡86 y 
was given to the University in October: mt. 
Massachusetts. Nomination en 
, { Jese! y 
his eldest lineal ‹ arde" 


be awarded annually, 
the Honorable Isaac Davis, ot 
be made “by the founder or 


scholarship may 

In case no such nomination 15 made, the scholarship is to be aw 

the University. Mi, 
Robert Farnham Scholarship- This s holarship, in the amo aal 

to be awarded annually to а student in Columbian College we А 


the University in 1871 by Mrs. Robert Farnham. w 


wy ; the 
Harvey Scholarship.—This s holarship, ol gant 


Elma Lewis х 
th a? 


value of $200, was founded in 1921 5y Mrs. Emma Elizabe ри 

memory of her daughter, and is to be awarded every four Унд 

often as vacant, to a young woman student in Columbian 
who sha be $ 


Protestant faith and ot the Caucasian race ^ 
scholarship and moral qualifications. f 
High-School Scholarships. Two University 
| : : a 
man student, the other for a woman, are assigned tor elt Wey 
À i : à rin gevel us; 
the following schools: © entral, Eastern, McKinley, Roost ug 
and Woodrow Wilson High Schools ot the District 0 yasi ү 


Bethesda-Chevy Chase | Maryland) High School; the virgi ggf 


schola 


high school concerned 
who 10 ind 


class 


(Virginia) High School: and the George Washington | Jate fi 
School. The Amos Kendall Scholarship, founded bY gt 
able Amos Kendall, is one ot the two assigned to шай Oi 
School E ich ot the above scholarships is IW arde “a the Py 
recommendation of a committee consisting ot the Dean naiph oe 
Co of The George Washington University, the Pr ной gf 
1, and an alumnus О! both the high ой © y 
University, to a member of the graduating A pr! 
the Tunior College and continue in C ‚lumbian College y ie 
an alternate mav be recommended. п tU tion "v. 
The holders of these s holarships are exempt 105 si la 
rged the Univer 


Summer Sessions excepted, but are cha 


EN 


Valuation 

E" acade 
"Itin, T 
"ister du 
Ward т 


full pr 9 retain any high-school scholarship a student must carry a 
Торт; : 
ho Bram of study 


ta "s of work ea 
Ses by the С 


"datio, ¢ 
i Nation of 
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» and other fees. The scholarships are valid for four contin- 
mic years following the award, subject to the conditions stated 
ìe principal, or, if the principal declines, the alternate, must 
Ting the registration period for the fall term following the 
(a full program being defined as at least fifteen 
h semester), unless otherwise determined in individual 
Ommittee on Student Loans and Scholarships upon recom- 
Nigh stand. the Dean of the College concerned. 
f the Eee of deportment must be 
arship does not use it, 


An average of B and 


maintained. In case the holder 


iolarship will not be 


the s reassigned. 


= Metzerott S holarship.—This 
n? to cove 
“in 192 


зва holarship in the amount 


lishe r tuition charges, exclusive of special fees, was estab- 
This $. 2-9 1n memory of John Hitz Metzerott, M.D. *91, by members 
to, Mily : 


Youn у, and is to be awarded every six years, or as often as vacant, 


и the "an preparing to enter the medical profession. The donors 

; е - e^ 

the sch па to nominate the holder of this scholarship. The holder 
: Ola ¡ n r yo 5 

Anio o rship may be a student pursuing a premedical course in the 


Ollepe ` : м ; А 
Shoot of ge, Columbian College, or the professional course in the 
4 “Medicine, 
| M 
M отеу — » А 
Мо Ouse А -This scholarship was founded by Mr. А. 
& » 0 £ $ . n 
0 Which ; Vashington, D.C., in 1861. It carries an annual stipend 
пи 18 available for an undergraduate intending to enter the 


se $, holarship. 


tolarship.—This scholarship in the 
the Order of the Eastern Star of the 
and is to be awarded to a woman of the Order or 


01 y 5 З yo nr , 
" "d а member in good standing. The donors reserve the 
Devi ate the holder of this scholarship. 
Oui encer Q M 
E O Spence, nolarship.—This scholarship, established in 1918 by 
\ Neer unde, IS available to the descendants of David and Eliza- 
п) Ly der Conditions stated in the bequest. 
ù well § 
u of Stone Scholarship. —This scholarship, founded in 1893 
ally ary N ; ^ { 
lp ر‎ а wor ! Low ell Stone, is in the amount of $80 to be awarded 
^il п I ; 3 ‚ 
„Ша Ww ' student of science in Columbian ( ollege. 
Williams 


H ае» E or є 
ЫЫ lam Walk Scholarship. —This scholarship was founded in 1824 
n Ч “ker, E : : i 

deu Esq., of Putnam County, Georgia. It carries an 
h is available tor an 


lan ministry. 


undergraduate intend- 


Y c МТА d 
inp New Yon Scholarship, Thi 
Na. Or Р е т 
Mthington с Baptist Theological Seminary, to be known as the 
Sc lolarship, It has an 


s scholarship was founded in 1830 


annual stipend of $60. 


ARISES 


— 


! d | n 
1 Scholarship This scholarship was founded Y 


Ellen W oodhu 
awa 


late Ellen М. E. Woodhull and is in the amount of $25 to be 
innually to a student in Columbian College. 


THE COLUMBIAN WOMEN SCHOLARSHIP FUNDS 

gu 

The Columbian Women Scholarships, granted un ler any of ae 
the Scholarship Committee © de 


lumbian Women 


hereinafter described, are awarded by 
Columbian Women. Applications for The ( 


ships should be addressed to the Chairman of the S holarship Com ¿di 

The Columbian Women, The George Washington University, үг 4 

гоп, D.C., not later than Мау 15 preceding the academic year fof ا‎ 
is to be awarded; or in case ot aw ards for the * 


the schol arshi р 
semester, not later than January 1. 

Nellie Maynard Knapp Scholarship Fund. -The income from dis on? 
of $5,000, established in 1915 by The —— ın Women in кк? 


ormer president, Mrs. Martin A. Knapp, is ailable for § 
tor women. 
Б Р e r> incor Ё 
Founders of Columbian Women Si holarship Fund.— The Y Vome 
this fund of $5,000 established in 1920 by The Columbian 
available for scholarships. pis $ 
chis 
` , i қ от 
Lillian Young Herron Scholarship Fund The income 1T Jm 
< and 
=> à . a 
bv The Columbian Women in 19 
in 1930 in memory oí a former president 15 avana 
, , 1 | { 1 of ¥ 
Brown Scholars! Fund This tune hine Jl 
1925 by the College Womens Club oF : 


n 
of $5,0 established 


in memory of the late Elizabeth У Brown Гһе 


A | -hoo ; 
thereunder is available for a woman student in tne school +. ful? А 


College Women’s Scholarship Fund [he income 
$«00, established in 1926 through the yurtesy 01 
Club of Washington, D.C., is available for schol: 

DPE 
Lewes D. and Myrtie H. Wilson Memorial Scholar o jg 
Tilson in ". 
bl d by M ss | lizabeth Wis The 10 


fund ot $1,000 was estab ishe | М 
4 7.1500. 
memorial to her parents, Lewes D. and Myrtie H. W : ч p 


s available for a scholarship in the School of Medicine ‚ ной u 
y p ' Ёс Bf ; The income “q pol 
Бе сег чуб" aeter hers? ir n Women ! 
ınd of $2,300, established in 1932 by The Colum?» ru 
of a former president, is available for s holarship 210 
PRIZES + ate 
Chi Sig 
j y > of Alpha 
Alpha Chi Sigma Prizes.—Alpha Pi Chapter 0! 4 


ually the following prizes: 


RP 


25 to be 


FUNDS 


ot фе! 


апу of 
Committee б 
Women I 


9555893089 


/ 
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A ц 
tre Handbook on 


е Р 
the f male students 
es man уе 


Chemistry and Physics” 


is awarded to each of the 
who carry at least eighteen semester-hours during 
ar and attain the highest averages in freshman Chemistry. 
Taternity will have engr 
© name 


} 7 
bronze 


wed on in Corcoran 


plaque 
and year of graduation of 


$ attain. ста : ; . 
eye tained the highest quality point index in Chemistry subjects, 


the graduating male student 


final semester, provided that he has com- 


“quirements for a major in Chemistry and has done three 
4 1 this work in The George Washington University. 
tity o a elta Pi Prize. Alpha Pi Chapter of Alpha Delta Pi Frater- 
thing 5 ап annual prize of $10 to the student doing the best work in 


ta Delta Theta Prize. 

Tape 2 rd Sorority to the 
1 Chem! 

4а emistry I 

Prat ; 

wy jit Wards 

5 $ 

Univer’ Completed 

iiral цу and 

у! Ж 1 һа$ 


-Å prize of $10 is offered annually by Alpha 
woman student who maintains the 
I-12 or 


Kappa Ps; M 


ze.—Beta 


highest 
I2 and 21. 
Mu Chapter of Alpha Kapp: 


annually a scholarship medallion to the male st 
ninety 


semester-hours at The George Washington 


attained the highest average grade of 


А the students 
ШЙ CC ` . + ы: : 
lie inanc nomics, Business Administration, Public Accounting, 

ance . ^ : ; 

еч а I» - Foreign Commerce. 

Na n Instir Н 7 us 
et Of the E of Chemists Prize.—' The District of Columbia 
Me - Americ: : : 

Тш and т. Can Institute of Chemists offers an annual prize of 
е Junic са " " а 
atta; Warded + d Membership in the American Institute of Chemists 
“a 0a o " " 

E * high, Braduating student, m ijoring in Chemistry, who shall 
‘uest ER . ` ^ . 

og eta Phi 4l ) ‘verage in Chen istry, exclusive of the final semester. 
trs Alpha Pr А > - 
les аца], › Prize —Zet Chapter of Beta Phi Alpha Sorority 
an, ЕУ a gold medal К { i i : 
Ch; y оо] ор: U to the outstanding freshman student in 
gU 0 y 
[ n 
a ann 9@ Prize p 
% nual] *—Phi Alpha Chapter of ( hi Omega Fraternity 
К Sad уа Prize y н 
Ned у Nating cla Of $25 to be awarded to the woman student in 
.OWI ass . r s 
Mii, th general vith the highest record in the social sciences, com- 

Ору, ‹ Excella Z r ө ٠ = 
Col 8y, Politi, | cellence The social sciences include Economics 

ln "Ons lence + , 
tà Qual ате; p nce, and History 
ha dte : "le Tha € i 
МЫ Мег I I off E The Society of the Coloni Dames of Amer- 

t Жете. | (3 
LI : . ha n » annually t gold medal to be to the 
“Ving mainta: i 

‚Кк n Mits the } maintained a record of distinction in American 
і, е De . І 
ot ( tter р St essay upon а topi in Colonial History. 

Ei "e. —The E кос е деру 
"lish » : ^ К. Cutter Prize in English was founded 
х 


tor excellence in the study of 

awarded to the member of the 

Кы in English, combined with gener al excel 
` aptitude an ttainment in English studies. 


ы 


2 The George Washington University P _ 
A US m 


Daughters of the American Ret olution Prize. —This prize, fou 
the Daughters of the American Revolution of the District of 


$ıs, which is awarded annually to the student W о 


consists of 
submits t 


maintained a record of distinction in American History, 
sic in the period of the American Revolution. p 


Harry Cassell Davis Prizes. -These prizes are offered annually e 
Davis, who is a graduate of the University and a member of the P 
sitv's Board of Trustees, to those students, registered in Public Sn 
ı and ıx, who at the end of the course are selected to take mae 
judged the best speakers. A comm. W 
three judges will be selected by the Department ot Public 9р Й 
At the end of the first semester there will be я ^L 
awarded as follows: hrst prize, $25; second prize, $15; third p qoi 


At the end of the second semester two prizes will be : 


first prize, $15; second prize, $10. ий 
Но? 


Isaac Davis Prizes —The Davis Prizes, founded by y 
1 annua” 


Isaac Davis, of Massachusetts, in 1547, are aw arded гой, 
the Senior Class as shall have made the greatest те 

„ir connection with the University: $5 y 
> 1 d ird yrize 15 1 
~ thirc P : Not, 


first prize, $15; second prize, $10 


essay upon a top 


speaking contest and are 


each contest. 


members ot 
Public Speaking during ti 


are as follows: 


The Davis Prize Speaking is held on the third Tuesday З akiff ў 
The award of these three prizes 15 determined by 4 publics ш, 
test in which the participants deliver original orations- wr 
of the Senior Classes who are candidates for the degree 0 ; wi j 
Arts or Bachelor of Science are eligible to compete. Studen" x "mi 
enter the competition should report to the Executive ойс pe 
partment of Public Speaking not later than three weeks b e рео y 
and should submit their orations not later than tw? 7" m s 
contest. The prizes are awarded by a committee of three jJ 
pointed by the Department о! Public Speaking. ‚pr wi 

{егей DI ¡0% 


William Thornwall Davis Prize. —This prize, act of set o Jj" 
Thornwall Davis and consisting 01 rap j 


graphs dealing with the field of Ophthalmology, is 010 و‎ 
^ li k i Ophthalm «P 
the student doing the most outstanding wor in VI " che y 
N i , | ABE 
Delphi Prize.—Delphi offers an annual prize 0% * ۽‎ 2607 f 
average 0 st 


member of the Junior Class having а s holarship 1 tio 

who has done the most constructive work in the proms af 

activities among the women ot the University. _ qual y Ww 
Delta Sigma Rho Prizes.—Delta Sigma Rho offers ge in the 

to be awarded to the winning fraternity and sorority sen iv 

mural Debate. $ zi of pelt s 
Delta Tau Delta Activity Prize.—Gamma Eta © - rded В 


" 4 ` й › be 
Delta Fraternity offers each year а gold medal t 


$ prize, 
strict ot 
tudent who, l2 


rv, submits 
olution. fh 
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er . " : "үх " 
Was in 9! the Senior Class who throughout his course at The George 
К" University has done the most constructive work іп the fur- 
eg . : ro. . ` * o o ” 
and upbuilding of the University Student Activities. 


elta 7 { к А à 
to Zeta Prize.—Delta Zeta Sorority offers 


б annually a prize of $10 
Botan ded to the 


any student maintaining the highest average in General 
En 

Wor or em in в е =“ 
Yon Prize.—The Ellsworth Prize of $25, offered by Mr. Fritz 
Y Pate П› 18 awarded to the student doing the best work in the subject 
Eh nt Law Practice. 

E O 
ton, Dp Тһе Elton Prize, founded by the Reverend Romeo 
nio » Of Exeter, England, consists of $10 awarded annually to the 


li Studen "m - “ 
ам, t having the highest average in the Greek language and 


uro 


оред - 
ually у Histor, P 
si Med E that 
~ topic shal 


rize.—This prize, in the amount of $25, is awarded 


Student in European History whose essay on some 


| illie E. p l be deemed the best submitted. 
» Ih all р ich Prize—The Willie E. Fitch Prize for highest excel- 
%, i tanches of Chemistry. 


founded in 1883 by James E. Fitch, 


his son, consists of $40 which is awarded annually to 


o «DOTY of 
"dent tor the 


“dy 


best general examination in Chemistry. 


Car 

№ r 7 , , Е . . 

баз ¢ ington Goddard Prize. —This prize, consisting of a gold 
X. Tounded 


NN ойда) t in 1924 by M y Williamson. Goddard, Alice 
ba огу of р ‚and F rederick Joseph (soddard, of Georgetown, D.C., 
е vard ( arrington Goddard, class of '81, and is awarded 


li Nor student making the highest average in the French 
Mes у literature, 
Wa ¿Do 
Sf "glas Goda — h тз 
бн. ande їп roddard Prize. —This prize, consisting of a gold medal, 
€ y " 3 ٣ . 
192 Mary Williamson Goddard, Alice Douglas 
d, of Georgetown, D.C., in mem- 


and is awarded to the 
lighest average in Pharmacy. 


lard, class of ‘ol, 


i 
Chardson God 


soddard Prix 


$ -This prize, consisting of a gold 
tounded in 


Mary Williamson Goddard, 
and Frederick Joseph Godd 
Morgan Richardson Goddard and is awarded 
lent making the highest average in the follow- 


' Business Adn nistration, Foreign Commerce, 


1924 by 


d, of George- 


and 


f $25, founded by Samuel Herrick, 

nber of the graduating class in the 
tha 1... ^ Winner of the John Bell Larner gold medal), 
1 highest 


average grade in the work of the third year. 


ны 


The George Washington University E 
Hispanic American History Prizes. Iwo prizes in the um punt i 
1 . » fie 
each are awarded annually for the best essays written in the f 
Hispanic-American History. r 
е А n " JE. 
Hour Glass Prize —This prize, consisting of a silver cup, 15 4 
annually to the woman student in the Sophomore ( lass having 4% 


ship average of B or higher and the most outstanding record in ac 


= E i : wt. 
The Gardiner G. Hubbard Memorial Prize in American нй 

This prize of $40 was established by Mrs. Gertrude M. Hub BR; 
memory of her husband, the late Gardiner С. Hubbard, and 15 1 joe 


annually to that member of the graduating class majoring M ¡std 
America® 

‚„ phar“ 
ibia Р si 


Henry E. Kalusowski Prizes —The District ої Colum! 
Seo each to the junior M 


who has maintained the highest standing in courses in 


tical re’ ition offers two prizes O 
students in the School of Pharmacy maint: uning the highest aves 
all subjects in their respective classes. ¿e 
Kappa Delta Priz Kappa Delta Sorority offers annually * i 
loving cup to that girl of the Fre shman Class who, in her ot 
attains the highest scholastic average in not less than ec 
f 


semester-hours of work. 


, ' . orit 
Kappa Kappa Gamma Prize.—Kappa Kappa Gamma Sor 


ınnually a prize of $10 to the full-time freshman having the 
Botany 1 and 2. at 
John Bell Larner Prize. This prize, estat blished by the "o 

John Bell Larner, consists ot : ı gold medal which is aw arded pr. 

that member of the graduating class in the Law School | who dgio 
ohest average grade in the entire course for the degree ч 

of Laws i p" 
John Ordronaux Prizes. These prizes were established 7 18 

the bequest of John Ordronaux. | dua 


mber of the £ 
ghest sc scholastic 
the stude 
in the 


has 


The amount of $80 is awarded to er me 


айй” үй 
. del 


in the School of Medicine who has the 
The amount of $40 18 awarded eio to 
iverage grade 


School who has attained the highest : 
he student who 


time. regular course; and $40 to the 

highest average grade in the second-year, full-time, тер“ 
Phi Eta Sigma Prix: The George Washington l E : 

of Phi Eta Sigma, freshman honorary cholarship societ) 


st $C ola 
ent attaining the highest ted int ا‎ 


vear to the beginning male studen lect 
А se t 
age in his first full semester о! work a choice book, ‚inner 


field of the recipient’s major interest In 
will be engraved on a permanent plaque to be 


the Dean of the Junior College 


Ad 


rer сир, 15 

: >”, 
ss having & iit 
record in a 


His 


f, 

mer T an j 

le M. Hubby 

rd, and is p^ 
, х Hi 


rajoring IM н 

| American t 
a mi" 

lumbia Phat 

e junior a j 

highest av 


n 
i i 
; t 
100! who : go 


NITIDO . 


Fellowships, Scholarships, Prizes, Loans 


ER. o 
of ‚Beta Phi Prize.—A 


| -А prize of $20 is awarded annually by the District 

0 3 i : : : 

E umbia Alpha ( hapter of Pi Beta Phi Fraternity to that woman 
ember of 

( 


Ы the Senior Class who throughout her college course 
e 20st constructive 
Women of the 


has done 


work in the promotion of student activities among 

University 

p sity. 

i д 

off Lambda Theta 1 
ers an 


T, the 


) 
rize. 


Alpha Theta Chapter of Pi Lam Theta 
annual prize of $25 to the student who produces, 


most 


Yea luring the 


я meritorious Master’s thesis in Education. 

91е; Pp; x и 

huie + Prize— The Ruggles Prize, founded 

ah es in 1859, 
alaureate 
Sigm 


Willis 


andidate for 


Professor 


consists of $20 awarded annu: 


оа 


of Sigma Kappa offers an annual 
a se n 1 " 
aminas; *t of books of the value of $10 to the student passing the best 
ation ¡ x e 
9n in the year's work in English Rhetoric; 


de ind a prize of $10 to 
"t who passes the | 


taught oy р ; best examination in freshman Chemistry. 
Omen Elt jme The Staughton Prize, founded by the Reverend 
Making th i "onsists of $10 awarded annually to the senior student 
James * EN record in the Latin language and literature. 
% late p «Bride Sterrett, Jr., Prize —This prize, founded in 1911 by 
ld of а el James MacBride Sterrett in memory of his son, con- 
‘thes e : medal awarded annually to that student who obtains the 
T Tage in the course in General Physics. 


"als E Walsh Prize This prize founded 


} ‚ Consi - } . 7 
Dest e NSists ot So 


in 1901 by Thomas F. 


Say y $20 awarded annually to that student who submits the 
Y Up t 
exo pon some topic in Irish history. 
Ig ter jp = ‚ ; 
3 by Pilbourne Jy eddell Prize.—From a fund established in 
dw a rs, 7! A Sila a” da a 3 
Warded грипа Chase Weddell, an annual prize of $150 is 


1 st > ‚ 1 . . i 
ude nt ot the l niversity, who 18 registered for 


м, essay on el , a degree, 
lj; t ‹ le worl Ee le subject of "the promotion of peace among the 
CMM and shall The prize essays shall become the property of the 
bola de the uM * not be printed or published without the w ritten 
à e award i. Ihe University reserves the right to with- 

Itted NO € у attaining the required degree of excellence 


| a fund LOAN FUNDS 

0g S ara ы, 

fle and EL administered by the University Committee on Student 
tay the O ie ips. Applic ations upon the required forms must be 
tong stration а the ( omptroller at least ten days before the first 
befor Or th td p جر‎ each semester. Applications for loans to cover the 
e ter th ^» ents of tuition in each semester must be filed on or 

SF loans .. Y of the month in which the fees are due. 


Applica- 


anno . 
t be consi, received after the above 


lered if they are 


Кы 


The George Washington University P. 


stated dates. Loans will be limited to the amount required for 


each case. Borrowers will sign notes for the amount borrowee LP 
arranged s 


"m 
tuition 
T 


terms of repayment of interest and principal will be 

time of making the loan. No candidate will be approved for gr* r . 
if he is delinquent in a loan obligation incurred for educational PY 

either at The George Washington University or elsewhere. 

University Student Loan Fund.—The Trustees of The George * 
ington University have established a loan fund amounting to $10 

Daughters of the American Revolution Loan Fund.—The рил, 

Columbia Chapters of the Daughters of the American Revolution ‚ 
| established a student loan fund, from the income from which [^ 

! bearing loans will be made to the daughters ot members of the re 
ters of the American Revolution in the District of Columbia. 4 P 

the fund amounts to $3,714-41. pus 

Henry Strong Educational Foundation. —The Henry Strong 

tional Foundation, established at Chicago under the will of "ni 

to the University of $3 f 

loan scholarships, available for use of men and women students ssi 

the age of twenty-five years, preferably in the upper classes, PO ing” 

not only zeal for leadership but also character and those traits ter ot 

literary Y" / 
le for 


rent 


Henry Strong, makes an annual allotment 


leadership, to aid them in obtaining a practical, 
mechanical, or business education. The amount availab 
1937-38 is $3,166.45. 


Henry Strono-W illiam A. Maury Loan Fund.- $ м” фий, 
cated from the funds of the Henry Strong Educationa ( 
to be loaned to students under the аре ої twenty-five 2 ava 
: , ; r : ^r 4 jn 
George Washington University Law 5 hool. The amo! 


for 1937-38 is $2,347.77- ont 
Knights Templar Educational Loan Fund. —This fund Я volat "^ 
Г Knights Temp an! 


and administered by the Grand £ ommandery ot 
District of Columbia and is available for loans to stu“ 


the upper classes, who are residents of the District 0f af 
wit loaned to a student is limited to $200, and the terms gitt 
ment are specially arranged in each instance by the Loan Y 
the Knights Templar. » 19 y 
Pharmacy Loan Fund.—This fund of $155.69, est iblishe: tion o [d 
the Washington Chapter No. 4 of the Women’s Organiza ats in 
National Association of Retail Druggists, is available tO ^ of 


School of Pharmacy. Application should be made 


NI! hool. 


ired for cuit 
t borrowed: v 
> атг? anged 2 
red for gradu 
ucationé al : 
where. 

‘he George Р 


ing to $10 


REGULATIONS 


A Student e 


tener | nrolled in the University is required to conform to the 
та ò . 

ж Jniversity regulations and to comply with the rules and regu- 
of the C ollege, School, or Division in which he is registered. 


ATTENDANCE 


: not permitted to attend classes until registration has been 


and fees due have id. Regula 


tint 
he case of students registered for courses under the independent 
For undue 


attenda псе 


been р: is required 


absence in’ any class a student may be dropped 
and in no 


upon 


will t 34 Tuition charges are made on a semester basis, 
\ 
Чам, ition be 


refunded or reduced because of nonattendance 
St 
ud 
of fe эч who have 
$ or for 
£ period А 


either for deli in payment 


‚ are not permitted to attend classes during 


been suspended, 
any other reason 
Of suspe 


nquency 
nsion. 


NONCONTINUOUS ATTENDANCE 


‚ Stude 
hi nts who withe 


lraw or are suspended during any semester, or who 


attend for one semester or more may reenter and 


nly under the rules and regulations in force at the 


For the purpose of this regulation, the Summer 


Considered a semester. 


ations regarding attendance, 


* consult the announce- 
д Со! 


Schools, and Divisions. 


eges, 


PHYSICAL 


Regul EDUCATION REQUIREMENTS 

a ar fresh... й . 

o ranged eshman and sophomore courses in Physical Education are 
` OT men 


and women students in the and the 


Nginee ring, 


Зе ¢ 
А Ourses i in Physical E 
And st Students, 


Junior College 


freshman and 


requ ired of all 
у г, students taking less than three subjects, 


ducation are 


In th Tre tason regular employment during the day (or 
8 Ñ ۰ 
р Altern satisfa ictory to the Dean), must take all their classes 
¢ Ox : | ‚ 
4р, th n hours, are exempt from the requirements in Physical 
кү er exar ; - - , , А 
Depa © OY the E mptions may be granted only on written application 
Ar : ы = . 
R me “an on recommendation of the Physical Education 
“X Conce 
i ешр, > rned 
4 А r 
Physical trom the req < 
Natura luirements in Physical Education for reasons of 


is ce 
Nditioned on the recommendation of the University 


11 


AILE 
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: s : i 
medical staff to the Executive Officer of Physical Education 1n de 


partment concerned. This applies equally to men and women. 
arê 
si 


jn 


Students entering the University with advanced standing 
exempt from the Physical Education requirement unless they havé 
factorily met the requirement elsewhere. Courses in n ilitary tra 
are not accepted in satisfaction of this requirement „и 
The required medical and physical examinations w ll be given Sep 


ber 17 and 18, 193 


SCHOLARSHIP REQUIREMENTS 


ements 9 


A student who fails to maintain the scholarship requir E 
be plac 


| | ьо | ў 
College, School, or Division ın which he 18 registered may 


probation or dropped from the University. 
EXAMINATIONS 


Examinations are scheduled in all courses at the enc 


or at the completion of the course. rived f 
Students guilty of dishonesty examinations may be дер an 


dit for the courses in which dishonesty occurs and suspended 


University. 

lati | sult the 29? 
For further regulations regarding examinations, consu 
] 


ments of the several Colleges, Schools, and Divisions. 


GRADES ۳ 
st 
d to the um! 


by instructors but are maile 
ster. 1 
t a иб 


Grades are not given out 
through the Office ot the Registr ir at the close ot each вете? 
request, a copy of the student’s grades will be forwarded to à 


or guardian 
i ndergraduate 


n 


The following grading system is used in ill 

de м > (89-89 98 
of the University: 4 (90-100 per cent excellent; B (3¢ passif 
0-79 per cent), average; D (60-69 per cem ato! m 


good; C 
cent), failure; 


onditioned, not passing; / elow 60 рет 


x $3 $ ade ine 
plete; W, withdrawn. W is tollowed by a letter gI* de «para wW : К 
; n > wi 0 
quality of work the student was doing at the time e order "p 
| i ‚ m 
ourse failed must be repeated with a passıng grade which И ihe 
redite« No student may repeat for « redit à course "^ c cul i 
| ; | л ¢ the # 1 
received a grade above Ё without the permission 0% ” moved Pr 
{ 1 „ re e 
School in which he is registered A condition may > e will p^ 
; 1 ' e y cas 
one vear on terms specihed by the instructor, b in ne af 
4 : „din cla ¡Y 
le above D be given, unless the Course 15 repeate! calen” 
i пе ** 
of "incomplete" cannot be altered after the taj or * 


cept Faculty action 


: : e 
ication 10 th 


d women 
standing 
s they have " 
military era 


n Set? 


be give 


0 
quirement = 
may be P t 


In 
„Na . 
bis l Braduate divisions of the 
actory” « . Фк" 
Por ¢ э » Unsatistactory or 
Vt the ex 


(fa 


D 


School, 


ilure) 


WITHDRAWAI 


any course 


will be 


tan. 


! before the end of the 


L niver 
"incomplete 
&rading system of the Law School and the School of Medicine, 
Planations ; in the announcements of those 


FROM 


must be 


зип 


action 


mer sessions will be 


to 


are 
Points» C. 
each se 


is con 


ich the 
E 
mp 


wen ^ t 


le s index, 


C CREDTI 
and Wa 
U s, a 
*. Sa : E a deg Bree is given onlı 
E " given ly 
de, e Completion of the required 
| ў juired 
nt lations . the Eranting of advanced 
in Mess p the severa] ( | 
No th. illest the R ra olleg oci 
r " ер] 
Pla, ama, "IStrar 
th Punt of I will furnish to 
Че tegn: work completed and + 
Witements bes Ч 
degre 
I GR AT 
To he \DUATION REO! 
ion „mended for « 
ter Eradua 
Cred ments of the Cal 
olleg« ‘ 
Ompleted satis 


two points: 


e number of 


QUALITY 


computed 


D 


puted in tern 
quality 


student has r« 


ot a 


minus quality 


irom 


one 


POINT 


poınts 


cours 


points 


grade received are ; 


1 
iarıze 


Regulations 


sity, gr 


ades 


are 


Sc hools. 


LOURSES 


given in a course dropped 
Applications for 


them. } 


be obtained by 


INDEX 


the « 


egistered, 


Courses marked W or Inc. 


grades as follows: 4, 
point; Ё , 


mester-hour for which the 


no 


by the 


which a 


involved 


issigned 


itter reg 


Е 


applying 4 


student has 


withdrawal from 


orms upor 


tc 


points F 


number of 


grade of F 
and the 
ular 


semester or two weeks bef 


1 


Jur 


any 


h 


indicated 


or Division in which the student is register 
without 
co 
оге 
approved only їп exceptional cases 
which 
at the Dean's 


as 


approved by the Dean or Direc- 


ed. 


tl 


irse 


1€ 


e} . 
T. 


and 


t 
to 


nts; 


minus one 


registered. 


juality-point index obtained 


semester 


are not considered 


was 


registration 


1 


both based on the complete 


ın de- 


re- 


work of classes in the Uni 


appropriate 


tor 


e with 


nce sheets show- 


кы 
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: 1 „© 
other requirements tor the certificate or degree tor which he 15 regis 


and be free from all indebtedness to the University. p 
Application for Graduation.—Application for a degree Of a) і 
Certificate should be filed іп the Office ої the Registrar at the 9, 
registration for the first semester ot the senior or final year and mif 
be filed later than the date specified in the University calendar. f 
Residence Requirements.—In all undergraduate divisions of Я 
versity a minimum of опе year, от thirty semester-hours, must © 
pleted in residence. Summer Sessions work may be counted in ге Й 


but in no case may the period of residence agg 


weeks. Unless special permission is granted РА 
the College, School, or Division concerne d to pursue WOTK elsew j 
work of the senior or final year must be comp leted residence "LL 
Graduate students must meet the residence requirements 
particular degree for which they are registered. i pe dé 
Scholarship Requirements—In all undergraduate divisions O ‘ot 
versity the scholarship requirement tor gr iduation 15 4 quali” Р 


index of at least 2.00. 
Graduate students must meet the s holarship requ 


particular degree for which they are registered. ‚м of j 
y 

ttendance and Conduct.—The University reserves the ee Й 
e : e 0 

fusing to confer a degree upon a can lidate whose atten lance j 

has been unsatisfactory. ent 1; 

XS be prese f A 

ired to те 


Presence at Graduation.—Candidates аге 11 
€ A, 
graduation exercises unless excused by the President of th Y Сай 
+} Director of © 


upon the recommendation of ıe Dean or 


School, or Division. 


Honors 
К 


In all undergraduate divisions ot the University ty up й 
conferred “with distinction", at the discretion of the Facu | Ж 
i © higher % sag! 
students attaining a quality-point index 01 3.50 OF es гесей m 
5 | diately 
taken at this institution except for the grades immediate “tent must W 
granting of the degree. To be eligible for this honor 4 sun " 
gr ARE | he wol 
completed at this institution at least one half of tnt Ww 
the degree. 
SPECIAL Honors T 
КД 
І гу to member pi 
{ led Ьу the Faculty 5 yi 


irded Dy 


Special honors may be „puden 
I the stu under 


achievement in men 


graduating class for outstanding 
or depart 


field ot work on recommendation 01 the ma) 


following regulations: 


y 


E Regulations 81 


LT i 

by he Student shall have his candidacy for special honors approved 
e Far s 4 

N than ¢ aculty member representing the major department not later 

degree ( : e beginning of the senior vear. 

me. Candidate shall meet such other conditions as the major depart- 


> d t may e . 
al year FAY Set at the time the student's candidacy is approved. 


Doi А Student shall be awarded spec ial honors unless he has a qu ality- 


e 

sions of f Index і " i + ылы” 

Біз: ust & {Or y e *X of at least 3.00 on all work taken at this institution except 
ours, MUS . ~ Brades 


i ^d > “ceding » granting of ^ Десте T 
res “чет д immediately preceding the granting of the degree. o 
ounted in Т ‚ “gible , : Эл 
ШУ chal y tion tor this honor a student must have completed at this institu- 
te 55 eas ч A N 
w- pire y St one half of the work required for the degree. 
Dean Of 
work elsewhe™ 
residence "14 à FORMAL REQUIREMENTS FOR THESES 
* eet ts 8 
quiremen | ses $ : : 4 ч І ; 
qu ubmitted in part satisfaction of requirements for the Master’s 


Me Professional d 


livisions OÍ de Cation egrees in Engineering, the degree of Doctor of 
visit “pel Ж - 
Br yal their £ ind the degree of Doctor of Philosophy must be presented 
л is a 99 th mal for o k | 
y t Divisie m to the Dean of the ( ollege or School or Director ot 
fof Gl, Sion concernr pep epp 
rements 10 endar 44 cerned not later than the date specified in the University 


jf th and twe е copies of each thesis are required, one typewritten orig- 
: ) leoi è n А 2:2 

the right Cyl du. Paper le carbon copies; they should be written on the official 

ves b which ; : ” . 

e und, т "ich is obtainable at the Student Club, and should be un- 


le title pag 


ge must be in the following form: 


ions) 


or Divi- 


ac { the require- 
y? » Бес nferred) 
e Ny : : . 4 
the 0% ر‎ dup) т and ae accompanying drawings, are the property of the 
‹ i Ww | > 
Faculty» all te cc ill be University Library, where the 
‚ her Of ОШ Ук. ; s "on ° . 
higher cedió a LP tal Tequir le available for circulation. 
‚ pre y "Mer eme Б 
jiately P rt € Collega, outs regarding theses are stated in the announcements 
jent 0", 11 Bes, Sc} | 
tude! ui el Chools, and Divisions 
e wor 1 
Ofc TRANSFER OF RECORDS 
th. Ча tr. 
Other ; Tanscrints 1 | 
"n den, tution U 1 student records will be forwarded on request to 
‚ 3 On 5. En а д у x 
mel 2 gilt fte of quest اا‎ copies of records will be furnished to stu- 
to $ t. » b ; 
he stu en a” Wo EM Mar ; М һагде іѕ made for the first three transcripts; а 
the n Чо IS charged 4 i 7$ E 
„partment "tora е у e issue : Eed tor each one thereafter. No certificate of 


tor a student who does not have a clear financial 


ыш 


H 


THE LIBRARY 


All students registered in the University are entitled to the ret 


use of all the University Libraries. The Student Activities Book y 
upon payment of the University fee, must be presented as identi и 


"^ , : А "er 
The books in the Law and Medical Libraries do not circula 


. ~ 2 r 
subject to certain necessary library regulations, books in the othe е, 
md x y 
ries may be drawn for home use for a period of two weeks. An qn 


which does circulate is subject to recall by the Librarian af any d 
Reserve books and periodicals for collateral reading must be use! р 
reading rooms when the libraries are open. With special permis f 
may be drawn for overnight use when the libraries close A F ў 
twenty-five cents will be charged for the first hour or fraction of 2 i 


„serve 
s 1 
a reser a 


and five cents for each hour or fraction thereafter that 4 
his library 


overdue. Grades of a student will be withheld until 


is clear. 
Hours bo 
j p I^ 
The General Library, in Lisner Hall, 2023 G Street, 1$ оре pp 
8.30 a.m. to 10.30 p.m. each class day (Saturday, 8.30 aM to 7 E 
and from 2 to 6 p.m. on Sunday. 3! 


The library for the Division of Social Sciences, in Building ^ ¿cal 
( 


4 MES 
Street, room 6, is open from 6 ich class 0% 


day, 8 


45 a.m. to 10.30 p.m. € 


7 5 a.m. to 7 p.m. "NE Sat, 

The library for the Divisions of Engineering and Phys! 47 

іп Corcoran Hall, 725 Twenty-first Street, room 15, 1 оре, j 

a.m. to 9.30 p.m. each class day (Saturday, 8.45 a.m. (0 7 EA 00, 
The library for the Division of Natural Sciences, in 4 


Street, room 305, is open from 5.45 a.m. to 9.30 p.m 


iy, 8.45 a.m. to 7 p.m.). 
t 1 1 r th * 
The Law Library, in Stockton Hall, 720 l'wentieth 7 pm 
е to / 


from 9 a.m. to 11 p.m. each class « Saturday, 9 2:01 Р 
from 2 to 6 p.m. on Sunday. 230 4t 
Ihe Medical Library, at 1335 H Street, is open rol ; 
4.30 p.m. each class day (Saturday, 8.30 a.m. to I p.m.) 
RI O DROP STUDENTS o 
fro. y 
‚den 
| ht {гор any stude , 0 
і е right is reserved v the [ niversity to dré м atere a 
1 | 
University, or from any class or classes, whenever, 10 t ИТІ 


i ‘nistration ^ 
student or the University, the University administr 


vis ıble to do $50. 


AI id 


led to the vtt 
tivities Book, * 
ted as identifi 
| not circulate, 
; in the other ^ 


eks. Any 


HER xk! 


a i 
treet, 1$ op p 
30 a.m tos 


Building D, n? 
ch class day 


{ Physic ә] y 
8 оре iro 

to 7 p.m. ai 

Buil jing 


lay 
„ch class © 


ы , 2 


ьззй®®3%% 


STUDENT LIFE 


LIVING ACCOMMODATIONS 
Ё Men STUDENTS 
‚or th = 
ы. e benefit ot nonresident men register of rooms which have 


‚ Nsper 
Women’s Cted and 
Lh s р 
tacili ersonnel 


Itieg 
Si, Should be 


the Director of 


respect 


approved is kept in the office of 


Guidance where п rıes ın to housing 


in; ad ldressed. 
Al 700015 usually range in price from $20 to $30 a month, and 
“cluding “ea from $10 to $20 a month erson. Rooms with board, 
Vi is rise f and dinner, cost from $40 to $50 a month a person. 
"tore sable for Students to the University two or three days 
V sati Opening of the term in or r that they may become established 


басо 


1 } 


begins. 


ory living quarters bef 


І 
M iss WOTK 


The H Women STUDENTS 
tepi attie i , , 
„зе i ч Strong Residence Hall is open to women students 
n ; х m a 
Me o А University. This residence provides a comfortable 
y A А > к м a к 
ы or Mversity Yard and ne to the center of Washington. 
1 ap 2 e 
үү ma On a} Pplication for room reservations, together with detailed 
adc . 7 7 
W men’ > Out the dormitory, may be obtained from the Director of 
ash; *tsonne] Gui | Z2 ms : 
"s Pton. D.C. €l Guidance, The George Washington University, 
Wom 
E. 
"Side 1 en Studen ts under t " p 
tnle Ces approved nder twenty-three years of age must have their 
less Ve \ 4 h 3 
Der ` they ir Ч by the Director of Women's Personnel Guidance, 
te are iving with fam 1 


эг relative Registration is not com- 


approval is given. 


‚ The PLACEMENT OFFICI 
lh f Cer 
"Indi Ment Om : 
V Pos Sition Mice is Maintained to assist graduates and students 
40 5 " i . 
Den ре ate y with tor which thei; ollege work has prepared them, and 
for x lun; employers who wish to fill ancies. Enrollment is 
Place member | : 
For ent. S and students of the University without charge 
Wag, ч 
ash; le 
\ informa 14 A ind А on " 
Rton niversir Чоп address the Placement Office, The George 
геу, W ashington р. 
ing тр STUDENT EMPLOYMENT 
ОШ; Men E A 
bus ling |. н t Service is oneratad + : І © с 
Sue, j ited to assist self-suppporting students 
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c Oyment, The Uni 
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rs every possible assistance, 
“Support depends : 
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ident himself. 
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part of theif 
| ] lef N fc f А f he > comit 
and who do not have definite appointments to positions betor f 


to earı ny 


| 
Prospective students who expect to 


Washington, should have the means of support for at least on 
A minimum budget of $100 a month is recommended "L 

Мапу out-of-town students secure positions ın the Departa 4 
hington by taking the United States CIVI 


The hour і employment 


Jurs ol 


the Government in W: 


home States. 
them to pursue a college course in the late afternoon 


examinations in their 
and evening: 


HEALTH ADMINISTRATION 


The University maintains a staff of medical ofhcers and ® 


The University Physician for women main 
University. ot? 

"T4 ; ; to 

The payment of the University fee entitles the student is " 


f Health A Iminis! 


health services described under the Departn 
page 248. 
STUDENT ACTIVITIES nof 


Control and direction of all student activities are ves we 


mittees on Extracurricular Activities, which in turn 
supervision and control of the President's Council. 


ELIGIBILITY FOR STUDENT ACTIVITIES ll "m i 
The following rules apply to activities which are open to ? 
registered in the University: ple 10° J 

The faculty adviser of each activity shall be held respons!” of? 
verification, through the Office of the Registrar, ot the д ran дй 
participants. In activities which have no faculty adviser © (o 
the Office of the Registra plig ^ 


i ; A i i : ot 
bility of all participants and shall submit the eligil ble list t 


student officer shall verify, through 


Committee for approval. 


I. ACADEMIC AND SOCIAL CLUBS cieti” ; conti 
Students on probation may not be ofhcers or chairmen 0 y 
II. CAMPUS AND INTRA-MURAL AC rIvITIES? ture o 
1. Except where such activities may be of a graduate 2 E 
ship or participation 15 restri ted to undergra juate 504 it 
for at least six semester-hours and not on probation. ай fou * 
2. Membership or participation is limited to not more if” 
in any one activity at this University. з f six Y yal 
3, Students are ineligible after having been register“ dy 


any college. Registration for any part of 4 
i 
of participation. coo" 


е lassification of student activities may be 
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IH. COMPETITIVE INTERCOLLEGIATE ACTIVITIES? 


Mtereo}} Tepresent the University in any undergraduate competitive 
е ERN) n è . 

Tee К activity, students must be undergraduate candidates for a 
«nd not on probation. 


* Such 1 i 
for m: Students must be registered for at least nine semester-hours 


tivities activities and at least twelve semester-hours for major 
Previo , 
tests, y u$ to each season of participation, except for freshman con- 


tud 
en s 2 yo М : 
Estere E" must have been in residence at this University at least two 


Ave comple y Semester and a summer session, during which they must 

% not less not less than eighteen semester-hours for minor activities 

A No Miden twenty-four semester-hours for major activities. 

tal of tt ent may participate in any one intercollegiate activity for a 

Xclusive of t than three annual seasons at this University or elsewhere, 
$ treshman competition. 


S 7 Y: . ^ ° . > . 
are ineligible after having been registered for six years in 


*gistration for any part of any year will count as a year 


RECOGNITION OF STUDENT ORGANIZATIONS 


Stud 
К... ent с e i ii 
ES Stic hon lubs or societies (except social fraternities, sororities, 
; OT Socar ; ' e e 
M Zed as; OCieties, religious or profession 11 clubs or societies) 
"ап; Га branch or affiliate of . dd "tri hs 
“ation will + affiliate of a non-George Washington University 
nll be } 


recognized by the Student Life Committee. 
ASSEMBLIES 


are held on Friday of each week at 12.10 p.m. in 


11 А „үч 
re held from time to time. The attendance 


PROPERTY RESPONSIBILITY 
i : F 
5 not responsible for the loss of personal property 


University building. 


RESERY a» 
a E BÉ N OF RIGHT TO CHANGE RULES 
Univer a4 modif, Its various Colleges, Schools, and Divisions reserve 
lor 5 Such Or change the requirements, rules, and fees of the 
“з may de regulations shall go into force whenever the proper au- 


ind s 11 naf | i 7 + кы 
and shall apply to all students in the University. 


catalogues, and application blanks, address 
` ы » + . . “ч 

ash; , The George Washington University, 2029 С 

“преод, D.C j 
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ident of the University. 
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Johnstone, Jr., na Dean of the Junior College. 


STAFF OF INSTRUCTION 


amin Brown, Ў D., Professor of Physics. 
" Grattan Doyle, A.M. 


Tho, P Benj; 


Norr Irofessor of Re mance Languages. 
Rig p Ingersoll Crandall, M. s Professor of Art. 
hard 


u Orman Owens, Ph. D., C.P.A., Professor of 4i 
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Ry ess Administration. 


Wal, tw hitney Bolwell, Ph.D., 
r 
SL “yon Che ney, Ph.D., 


^ ayes Ye ager, A.M., Depew Professor of Public Speaking. 

r 

IS Kayser, Ph.D., Professor of History. 

Ruth А tooks Y oung, Ph.D., Professor of Zoology. 

War, те Atwell, А, M., Professor of Physical Education for Women. 


а | “n Reed West, Ph.D., Professor of Political Science. 
А pm Ragatz, Ph.D., P; 


d "à. Cooper, A. M., Associate Professor of English. 
ving Protzman. A.M., 


ounting and 


Professor of American Literature. 


Professor of Physics. 


ofessor of History. 


Associate Professor of Romance 


rt T; е , 

Politica] d ilem, PhD. LL.M., S.J.D., Associate Professor of 

Pr o a Cen 
шс E e. 

in a Johnston, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Mathematics. 
Cou аз V an Evera, M.S., Associate Professor of Chemistry. 
+ 
ету, Зате Baker, A.M., Associate Professor of English. 
Nu E" Deibert, A.M., Associate Professor of Romance Languages. 
] Nine сли Johnstone, Jr., Ph.D., Associate Professor of Political 
ч, h > 
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ч ы topher G orliss, A. M.. 
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NO fari, Tie Me ars, Ph.] 


Associate Professor of Inter-American 


Associate Professor of Mathematics. 


! Be 
Т "Wman, Ph, D. Associate Professor of Biology. 
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Ul Үе first sen ster " 
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Кау 1 Johr Seeger, Ph.D., Associat Professor of Physics 


mona 


Lawson Edwin Yocum, Ph.D., Associate Professor о] Botany- 
Wood Gray, Ph.D., Associate Professor of History " 
Claud Max Farrington, A.M., Associat Professor of Physical Edt“ 
for Men. 

Audley Lawrence Smith, A.M., Assistant Professor of English 
Douglas Bement, A.M., LL.B., Assistant Professor of English. 
Assistant Professor of Romance Language" 

of Public SP 


Irene Cornwell, P 
*Henry Goddard Roberts, A.M., Assistant Professor 
Ernest Sewall Shepard, A.M., Assistant Professor 0] English. uf 
Harold Friend Harding, A.M., Assistant Professor о] Public * и 
Martha Gibbon, A.M., Assistant Professor of F nglish. 
DeWitt Clinton Knowles, Jr., M.S., Assistant Professor of € 
Kathryn Mildred Towne, A.M., Assistant Professor of Home 


Carl Douglas Wells, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Sociology 


n jc) 
Arthur Edward Burns, Ph.D., Assistant Professor 0] Econo" 
nglis® 


George Winchester Stone, Jr., A.M., Assistant Professor of E ual 
Helen Bennett Lawrence, B.S., 4 tant Professor 0] Physical ^ 
for Women. 
William Henry Myers, A.B., Assistant Professor 
Men. 
Ira Bowers Hansen, Ph.D., Assistant Professor 0 
Steuart Henderson Britt, Ph.D., Assistant Professor 0 
Tohn Francis Latimer, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Class” 
Samuel Nathaniel Wrenn, Ph.D., Assistant Professor 01 
Professor of Ec 
of Chemis? 


iat 
of Physical # рів 


f Zoology: 
/ p, holt 


Donald Stevenson Watson, Ph.D., Assistant 
Charles Rudolph Naeser, Ph.D., Assistant Professor 
Eugen Weisz Lecturer and Gritic in Irt. 

Gretchen Louisa Rogers, A.M., Instructor in 
Douglas Emory Wilson, A.M., Instructor їп English. 

lohn Porter Foley, Jr., Ph.D., Instructor in Psychology: 
Maurice Hart Van Horn, Ph.D., Instructor 


Edith Mortensen, M.A., Instructor in Zoology. W 
Instructor їп F nglish. г ju it 


German. 


in Chemistry: 


Fred Salisbury Tupper, Ph.D 
Jenny Emsley Turnbull, A.M., Instructor ™ 
We 
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ы. Burtner, A.M., 
чу Mutziger, 

м, Qui me, А.М. Instructor in Romance Languages. 
Mota Manilla, B.Ph., L. es-L., Associate in Romance Languages. 
Helen pt" Williams, A.B., B.F.A 
aylor Hanford, A.B., 


Physics. 


f Botany- 


Instructor in Physical Education for Women. 
A.M., Associate in German. 


„ Associate in Art. 
f English 


fE nglish- 
ce Languad a 
of Public SHE 


Associate in Physical Education for W omen. 
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CoMMITTEE ON DISCIPLINARY RELATIONS 
Willard Hayes Yeager, Chairman 
Charles Rudolph 
Arthur Edward Burns 


Donnell Brooks Young Мае“ 


Florence Marie Mears 


JUNIOR COLLEGE ADVISERS 


PREPROFESSIONAI Curricula 


ication for Women), wil 
Arts)» с (f 


SPECIAL ADVISERS FOR 


Ruth Harriet Atwell (Physical Edı 
Briggs (Pharmacy), Norris Ingersoll Crandall (Fine 


Farrington (Physical Education for Men), Ira Bowers Ha p 
medical), Lawrence Lee Jarvie ( Education), Arthur F reden i | 
Myers ( Physical Edu Т 


son (Engineering), William Henry 
Men), Richard Norman Owens (Government), 
(Government), Kathryn Mildred Towne (Home Econo 


Brooks Young (Premedical). 


John Albert 


mics)» 


u ` a „ULA 
GENERAL ADVISERS FOR А.В. AND B.S. CURRICU ad 


zin i rF 

Paul William Bowman, Walter Lynn Cheney, Jobn Forza jan“ 
Martha Gibbon, Harold Friend Harding, Francis ае 
DeWitt Clinton Knowles, Jr., John Francis Latimer, €^ red 
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Naeser, Gretchen Louisa Rogers, 789 


Ernest Sewall Shea yot 
bury Tupper, Donald Stevenson Watson, Lawson Edw! 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


INTRODUCTORY die 
led to continue эй to is 
у schools, 
fo 


The Junior College curricula are intenc 
general cultural nature begun in the secondary § low й 
foundation for the more specialized work which 1$ е ¡aid (1) 
the freshman and sophomore years emphasis is according Y ori 
the social, cultural, biological, and physical backgrouf pirer g 


i 2 > «al sciences 
(history, political science, physical and biological scien“ > pro " 
to the effectiV igo! 


and (2) upon the discipline necessary : 
more advanced work ( English rhetoric and composition 
mathematics, etc.). al otk ah 
The Junior College also provides the preprofessi0f а ‚Ё 
for admission to the Schools of Medicine, Law, . y p 
y Sciences ehe ү 


and Government, and the Division of Librar) eading ^ „ho 
In addition it provides two two-year curricula, { we nts V 

А A i ” 50 

Certificate, which are intended to meet the needs 


look forward to a four-year college course. 
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ADVISORY Syst EM 


at students may have opportunities, not only for assistance 
t eir Courses of study, but also for personal, educational, and 
Å vice in every phase of their academic work during the first 
+," number of members of the Faculty serve as advisers to 
m ege Students. Incoming students will be assigned to advisers 
© of registration and will be required to consult them at least 


Semestr N : « " 
Mester, Students on probation and "warned 


students are 
© Consult th 


eir respective advisers at such stated intervals 
adviser may direct. (See regulations on scholarship 
All students are, however, encouraged to 
about college problems at any time, irrespective 
rough, ‚Students are expected to consult with the same 

hout their freshman and sophomore years, it being under- 
faculty act in the capacity of general 
as representatives of their respective 


Wa 2 n 
unge › below.) 
"Ir advisers 
"quirements, 


ViSers rather than 
0 Instruction. 


ADMISSION 


ulations and procedure for admission see 


REGISTRATION 


and regulations regarding registration, see pages 59-60. 


FEES AND FINANCIAL REGULATIONS 


4 Sta 
tement Of fees an. 


1 financial regulations, see pages 61-65. 


SC N ; 
s CHOLARSHIPS, PRIZES, LOAN FUNDS 
'DS are è 
оја, dministered by the University Committee on Student 
Vers; rir ups. Application should be made to the Registrar 
a accordance with instructions stated on page 67. 


Ts гер; е ° " 
garding scholarships, prizes, and loan funds, see 


h GENERAL REGULATI INS 
the е z 
emse pr College are subject to, and are expected to 
nd 5-8, 0” the general University regulations stated on 


adm: ScHoLASTIC-AprITUDE Tests 
Mitted 
- è C e 

Ptitude to the Junior Colleg 


c “н 
Sts of the University 


e will be required to take the 
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Amount OF WORK 


not including required y? 


Fifteen or sixteen semester-hours, 
probation 


Education, constitute normal work. Students not on 


Dean to take seventeen semester-hours. E 
ау, y 


permitted by the 
3.50 m 


Students having a total quality-point index of > 

Фар E . how 

permission ot the Dean, take eighteen or nineteen semester n 
than nineteen semester-hours, except 


student may take more 
permission of the Scholarship Committee. А 

For employed students working more than twenty-four hour? it 
luding required Physical Education: alt 
on probation may К 
Employed students yA 
y the 


nine semester-hours, not inc 


normal work. Employed students not 


by the Dean to take ten semester-hours. 


total quality-point index of 3.50 may be permitted b 


twelve or thirteen semester-hours. 


ATTENDANCE 
; harge ^ 
The student is held responsible to the instructor 1n e se зі 

the cou p 


for which he is registered for all the work of imt 


course hi 
provision will be made for 


absences must be excused before 
up the work missed. not to , 
With the exceptions noted below, oc casional absence? үре 
> e ; 
in number for each semester the semester-hours of credit 10", 


will be automatically excused. (Where 
such as lectures, laboratories, 
rata to such separate divisions.) 

itely preceding or following holiday 


In applying this rule, ж J 
periods are 10 be A jon?! 
d to cover the sui" 


Such automatic excuses are intende | , 
minate privileg*: | 


exigencies and not to constitute an indiscri 
probation are allowed no automatic excuses. ES M, 

Excuses tor absences from two or more consecutive 
examinations which 
ing written 4 


have d 
pplication by 
be ех©° 


and for absences trom 
advance, can be obtained only by mak 
of the Junior College. All other absences may 


a of 
structor in charge. ed y 
: s hether excus rot 

Students whose absences from any class, wh of class Pf d 
cused, are in excess of one fourth of the total number ecial гї 
receive the grade of F tor the course, 


Dean, on recommendation 01 the instructor 1 


CLASSIFICATION OF STUDENT? hi yan р 
an 1109, 
сед at least : in pis ” 


A student who has satisfac torily comple tsi 


ing eighteen semester 
as a sophomore: 


“re 1 
hours of work, includ -hour CF 


requirements, shall be classed 


l required 
n probation 


urs. p P 
3.50 may, ON 


r$ 
emester Ph , 
rs, except 


з 
four hours ^ gi 
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lec INSTRUCTION 
Ourses o 


* 199, t instruction are listed in alphabetical order beginning on 


o THE CERTIFICATE OF JUNIOR STANDING 
Col ^ the satisí ictory 


ES Care completion of the requirements of the Junior 
Ben: , ert ate ^C yo m: م‎ 
reg for EU of Junior Standing This certificate is 
Mh àdmissior "all 
К: Profese; та ssıon to the jun n College and to 
"ri (s “onal Schools y hich re yf preprofessional 


Pe Up 
" Curr 


iculum Requirem 


MO he... REQUIREMENTS FOR THE í 
E ^ . FOR THI 
sion reside ended for a certif sty the ad- 
tj..." “Sidence | : j ; 
Че, j, ace, scholarsh » and curriculum r Particular 
ba, $ call 1 | 3 
Jes 2980 ted to the $i , f , ements on 
© нр 
4 System, oOCHOLARSH II 
ail or or grading and « computing holar hip i ] ribed i 
l Pages » id Of Computing scholarship 15 described in 
ыо м 78-79 
М. 0 receiv ў 
tin “ive a Junior Certificate a student m 


t ust have a quality- 
2.00 on his complete record 


1. 


t ~The nan ТЕЕ 
^g 50 or hi names of those students who have a quality-point 
* hon ligher on the bas; thei mplete record will be placed 
v Orr ll c і 15 of their complete record wil e piacec 
оту And publi N 
ер рее. < gan No con ration is given to those who 
ho | total | | 
| Or al OI less t htt t hor A pl 
Mor, roll do n Iteen se ‹ Ours A piace on 
u es no i that th lent ч iv 
Prop Pon gra, qe Une irl that the student will receive 
“dar; “SUatio 
m tton n. 
T th Students must ma: | ; | 1 
Wat v. ^Y are pl , maintain а quality-point index of at least 
„ "Do ۰ сеа nr } 4 ү | : 
My ча index | оп probation. The cases of students having a 
я all, )etweer Р i . . 
hy, br ly by the ©. „сеп 1.50 and 2.00 "ver, will be considered 
] бак... Ocholarshir ' 

Mine i ation st ship Committee may retain or remove 
‚ Ade ** Student remai, | һ; - 
"hio CX. ig below ent remains on probation as long as his quality- 

. 4.00. or $ i 1 ` 
Din; Mmittee Т until his probation is removed by the Schol- 
М] tsa] ^ 
\ ‘ 
e drop Student who h | | lex bel 
Мт Ped Th. : is a total lity-point index below 1.50 
Qe Cases of etudane | : 
an 35 and 1.50 ої students having a total quality-point index 
Y lowe s: 7 | i u 1 
A Stud C Mmitt, | ever, will be considered individually by the 
Ny “Чеп е, wh \ t } 1 ' 
tof thr Who re ich ı etain ti on probation or drop them. 
te ` es o 1 £ I м 
ades Successit v, t grade of E or F in two courses in any two 
n n у Ser ^e . 
N ho fall esters vill be « roppe 
j Ve o ll unde, - i 
rt ter an ir Probation for the third semester, whether 
ч \ inter { 
"tte p * of t terval, will be « ropped 
these < Ж n " T" 
rules, the Summer Sessions are considered a 
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i NP EN ¿bed j 


Students dropped for poor scholarship may apply for read 


an interval of a calendar year. A student applying for readmit 


this rule must submit evidence to the Committee on Adis y! 
Advanced Standing that during his absence from the Universita 
, yen 


so conducted himself as to indicate that he will profit by 


. ; 1 

Students dropped twice for poor scholarship will not be ft 

(See the University ruling covering dismissal, page 82.) di 
In the case of students with limited schedules, the е foregoing 


rules are applied only when the student has uni 
hours or multiples thereof, unless he receives a grade of 
courses in any two out of three successive semesters. Pr 
Warnings.—At stated intervals during the ac ademic year „эй 
shall file in the Office of the Registrar the names of those st m 
are doing work of D grade or lower. These “w arnings” $ al re 
mitted to the students concerned and copies torw arded tot eif ИРТ, 
advisers. Upon request a parent от guardian may receive # 
warning notice sent to a student. A warning constitutes e ir! 
student that he must consult his adviser within à reason u 


i the | A 
in any case not later than two weeks atter receipt of NU 


Our 7 ; ” „е ter м 
Warning periods” are established as follows: First semes is 


^ | si 
ı to 15. Second semester—March 15 to 30. Summer : fifth 
courses, third to fourth week; nine-w eek courses, fourth ¢ 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION "UL 
сп 
sists of the ЖГ, 
Is 
E ducation br all st 


The Physical Education requirement cor 
ments (see the announcement of Physic: 1 

› r ears 
282-90) to be taken in the freshman and sophomore ? y 


CURRICULUM REQU IREMENTS 


е an 

этч ó ifcate 7 
The following curricula lead to the Junior © ov yal 
College curricula, * » © 


exception of the specialized Junior 
umbian College 
Pr ovision i 


| с ' (the * Senior 
to apply for admission to < ol 
the profession ıl Schools and Divisions. 
needs of prep: aring 
the Junior College 
Senior © 'ollege OF 


lifferentiations to meet the 
fields. Graduation trom 
matically admit a student to the 


"pro 


or Division. с 
ior (S ollege 


detailed statement ot the varıous Juni 


found in the table facing page 101. tte i 
E ‚rnit ° 
реп diio 


After selecting a curriculum, а student is d on 
Dean an: 


another except with the permission 01 a which he © 
lum 0 ¢ sixt) 


fulfill the requirements of the curricu 
at leas 


The curriculum requirements include 


hours of credit. 
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the Univers 
profit by 7 
1 not be f 
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fourth to 
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All enter: 
“шу, км Students are required to enroll in the freshman English 
Niess 


dent, E enrollment is postponed by the Dean. Properly qualified 
lit ay be certified by the English Department as exempt from 


may then be allowed to enroll in 
Noe 


Unio 4 
т 1 
"ш, College Students may not take second-group courses 


of he 19! 200) without the written permission of the 
% бр еап о{ the Junior College. 
Mich ne a first group 
бщ registered, 
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another first-group Eng- 
xemptions are granted from English 1. 

(courses 
instructor 
A student will not be permitted 
course, required under the curriculum for 
in order to take a second group course for elective 
Years ant le that first group courses must be taken in the Junior 

@ advanced courses in the Senior College and the pro- 

my, "ool Will be rigidly 
st 

tigi, dent who Wishes to take 

ion im 


adhered to in 


approving student 


теғ; work at another University for transfer 
rsity tor Credit tow 


ai ard his degree must obtain written per- 
Vance from the 


Dean. 


|, С ^. 
ener 
№, al Curr; 
0 sürr m» 
м © not ^t rriculum. — This students 
; lorward to a tour-year college course or to advanced 
ега] arts or in the 


ackground of 


T 
HE JUNIOR COLLE E CURRICULA Tw YEARS) 


curriculum is intended for 


sciences. It aims to provide the essen- 


i Pon Which an educated person and to lay the founda- 


М 8 for R рэн һе built a solid structure of broad knowledge and 
нн, eto, 
Mi ente кы Secretarial Curriculum.—This curriculum, when 
thee Office MN mete training and experience in shorthand, type- 
"i in Prepa e, etc., is intended to furnish a fundamental business 
Wes, "Tation for positions as secretaries and minor business 
B, en 
а НТ acu FOR ADMISSION TO COLUMBIAN COLLEGE 
ащ, n ит Leading to the Dear: of Ba kelor of 1 Pe — "This 
MEN the first two ver cg T Бескеіог of. Arter This 
ed | letters, lead; t two years of a standard four-year course 
m Wo % ш ing to the degree of Bachelor of Arts, which is 
Чы, Years E College, It satisfies the requirements for the 
IL ч of Arts ‘py Combined curriculum leading to the degrees of 
ii, кш - Bachelor of Laws (see page 148). 


„еа 

х o PD to the Degree of Bachelor 
ч. Intesa wo ve; 

ч, de en Ing t E ч 
Wi Bree Ё tO study 
n Biolopy 


of Scienc e.— These 
with emphasis upon the sciences. 
in Columbian College for the Bachelor of 
Geology, or Zoology, should follow 
ng the Bachelor of Science degree in 
' Or Physics, should follow curriculum B-II-b. 


courses 


E Botany, 
l'hose desiri 
Matics 
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: E 
C. CURRICULA FOR ADMISSION TO THE SCHOOL ОР EDUC ATION А 

н A : Р ; Stud 

L Curriculum Leading to the Degree of Bachelor of Arts ! ot? fa ino 

tion.—This curriculum covers the required college work for entf e чу fore 

e” . m ‚ ‘6 m el 

the School of Education. The requirements may be modified ond se 


= 

a 

7 
a 


instances on the basis of the work presented for entrance. 


: 2 QM in^. 

II. Curriculum Leading to the Degree of Bachelor of Science PR urs 

$ PRA? и ¢ prep k in 

Economics — This curriculum covers the first two years of P 4 “| “чу, 

for majors in Home Economics, for prospective teac hers an | urs. in 
+ s . = i Ж 

leading to the degree ot Bachelor of Science in Home Econom it In som 


of Ba helor 0 
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III-IV. Curricula Leading to the Degree 


Physical Education — These curricula cover the first two years и), „Non l 
A Р a ^ y - асай, - 
year course in Physical Education for Men and Physical Edu py irem, 
Women, leading to the degree ot Bachelor of Science in q^ neg, 

Education. 
MENT Exa 
D. CURRICULUM FOR ADMISSION TO THE SCHOOI OF GOVERNT 
e to the d М tude 
for entrance (0 "7, Rasch 
I 


This curriculum covers the work required nt ч 
ing curricula which аге offered in the School of Governu «rid p lieve 


Affairs, Foreign Service, Foreign Commerce, Public Ard . gist, 
Business Administration, Public Finance, and Public Ассо „ч, 
t 
RY cies y 1 ы 
E. CURRICULUM FOR ADMISSION TO THE DIVISION OF 1 BRAR at j а 
e 
„үч • : А act O ‘ 
This curriculum is planned for students who expect — y чо 
Division of Library Science. It provides for а reading basis fof ç And 
> " . , ы ve 
French and German and outlines the work necessary as à tem 
technical work to follow. LN lo, 
t ۰ 
ARM cY y Rag tic 
D 
F. CURRICULUM FOR ADMISSION TO THE HOOL OF pH at gy Me 
"чы А . ent T 
This curriculum covers the required college work for "y out 
ч . - ears í 
School of Pharmacy and comprises the first two year para ator 
course leading to the degree ot Bachelor of Science in den 
B Е з 


С. CURRICULUM FOR ADMISSION TO THE scHool 


This curriculum covers the required college WO! ; st two? 
School of Medicine and satisfies the requirements of the AP yt 
the combined curriculum leading to the degrees 
Doctor of Medicine (see pages 137-35). 
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ForEIGN-LANGUAGE Reot IREMEN "m 

. ig at ( 
e - / . ages 19 “© 

The curriculum requirement in foreign language? ^. stud Y 
: e 'ertificatt SU 
the admission requirements. For the Junior Cer"? legt ? 
y of two © 


have completed satisfactorily the equivalent 


single foreign language. 
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in p ot single One! п for admıssıon tour acceptable high school units 
И” ay m foreign language, or the equivalent, is not required to take 
jin Жоп E language. If he otters three units, he must complete the 
l he ter 1 the second-year college course in the same language. 
, in turse in h two units, he must co ete the « itire second-year college 
v" Жолу n le same lan uage otters on nit, he must complete the 
nd © irse ir eer Of the first-year olle urse and the entire second-year 
1 A ta 
inguages е rec ed or recommended 
ork in the Senior € ollege and the pro- 
shoul onsuit their idvisers as to these 

mate fc _ 1 ] 


zes may be included, 
ior College pri 


t ) ims. 
А BC } B! 


AMIN a» . 
NT ТА "NATIONS For W AIVING CURRICULUM REQUIREMENTS* 
Ay 
0! uder HA 
he r^ Vn às th t desiring to , mit q ) І take such examina- 
D 1 ` ۰ 
n a * ili. departm, nt prescribes, and, on passing satisfactorily, he тау 
Н f € Р 
inis ty, ht ot the Curriculum requirement | tl St ct and qualify 
ing: Mt ti ation in an advancı urse. P ( i ation shall 
bn Ale tha ; N 
кы : ‚the Student to iny hours of credit t« ne degree. Stu- 
ex Ye, Ting to +21 i "nes > 
y àn, 5 W take such examinations sho | ike. the request of the 
el Bh... | 
Je 0t $< { > 
wed ke and th tor each examin ition is to be paid at the Comptroller's 
is AG Де тогл, { А . " 
si* 1, Pem! receipt exhibited at the do r of room 27, Corcoran Hall, 
ta Mer чы a e 
Чы. Tor the ^ 3t 2 p.m. for the first se mester, and on January 28 at 
р dy, tio ^a n ster. Two ! will be allowed for the 
"Li Rem, “Aould 1 st nt w 1 to take ore th one examination, 
5 Will | 
m Vill be ide accor 
1 
f Ky ON S 
acy } Nora NO} 
M ble 


* Menti 1 7 
у" | Aten with the Junior Certificate may be granted to those 
"№ 9 lave . * ] 
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1 THE FACULTY 
E? Heck Marvin, Ph.D., LL.D., 
tiy G 

rattan Doyle, A.M. 


President of the University. 
, Dean of Columbian College. 


Pay В STAFF OF INSTRUCTION 
e artsch, Ph.D., Professor of Zoology. 
бе N 


м, ely Henning, A.M., Litt.D., Professor of Romance Lan 
Elliott Richardson, M.D., 
* 9mith Bassler, Ph.D., 


guages. 

Ph.D., Elton Professor of Philosophy. 
lin Cl Sc.D., Professor of Geology. 

Thomas Б Ton Croissant, Ph.D., Professor of English. 

Henry enjamin Brown, Ph.D., Pr ofessor of Physics. 

lu, Grattan Doyle, A.M., I 

mt Fiske Gri › 

J Donal Tiggs, Р} 

ona € 
' torge M dson, Ph.D., Professor of Political Economy. 
Nes Morton Churchill, Ph.D., 


is Ingersol] " 
, Crandal 
К, Mackenz; andall, 


’rofessor of Romance Languages. 
1D., Profe ssor of Botany. 


Professor of History. 
M.Arch., Professor of Art. 


M ak " Mackall, Ph.D., Professor of Chemistry. 
те Sehrt, Ph.D., Professor of German. 

Nie, = Bolwell, Ph.D., Professor of American Literature. 
la, "аш “amped Ph.D., Professor of Physics. 

ri Hd E. Ph.D., Professor of Mathematics 

р Louis K tager, A.M. Depew Professor of Public Speaking. 


$ foun Ч Р > Р tor ) y ос 0 
My, Mark Weida m h.D., Professor of Zoology. 
b Ten Reed W a, Ph.D., Profe ssor of Statistics. 
‹ 
d est, Ph. D., Professor of Political Science. 
Utton, M.S., Pr ofessor of Finance. 
Agatz, Ph.D., Pro 


fessor of History. 
Ones, Bite. 
re, , 


Adjunct Professor of Spanish-American 


ta 
u Ward С; 
№ sibs AUN 
S Campion EA Ph.D., Adjunct Professor of Chemistry. 
yi heson, A.B. Professorial Lecturer in Economics. 
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Statistith 


John Ra undolph Riggleman, Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer in 
*Anna Pearl Cooper, A.M., Associate Professor of English. 
Merle Irving Protzman, AM. Associate Professor 


Languages. 


of Roman 
of 


r 

John Albert Tillema, Ph.D., LL.M., S.J.D., Associate Progi 
Political Science. vit! 

Alva Curtis Wilgus, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Ніграпіс 


History. 
» : tics 
Francis Edgar Johnston, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Mathe 
, p 


Benjamin Douglass Van Evera, M.S., Associate Professor 0 D golf 


Mitchell Dreese, Ph.D., Associate Professor of E ducational Pi 
sor of English 


Courtland Darke Baker, A.M., Associate Profes yas 

*Alan Thomas Deibert, A.M., Associate Professor of Romance „йй 

William Crane Johnstone, Jr., Ph.D., Associate Professor € 
Science. gene 


James Christopher Corliss, A.M., Associate Professor of I 
Economics. 
atics 
Florence Marie Mears, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Май? 
Paul William Bowman, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Bioloff 


Raymond John Seeger, Ph.D., Associati Professor of Physics 


rofessor of Botany: pr 


Lawson Edwin Yocum, Ph.D., Associate P pilos? 


ER к i or 
Christopher Browne Garnett, Jr., Ph.D., Associate Professor 


Wood Gray, Ph.D., Associate Professor of History. i 
nt Professor of Engl 


Audley Lawrence Smith, A.M., Assista 
End gib 


Douglas Bement, A.M., LL.B., Assistant Professor of 
+Henry Goddard Roberts, A.M., Assistant Professo 
Thelma Hunt, M.D., Ph.D., Assistant Professor 
Ernest Sewall Shepard, A.M., Assistant Prof 
Harold Friend Harding, A.M., Assistant P 
DeWitt Clinton Knowles, Jr., М Assistant Pro) fessor 0 
Carl Douglas Wells, Ph.D., en stant Professor of Socii, 
Arthur Edward Burns, Ph.D., 4: Ed 04 
Steuart Henderson Britt, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of РИА 
John Francis Latimer, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Сів yit 
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ире Pas " 
gen Weisz, Lecturer and C 


ler, Ph.D., Lecturer in Chemistry. 


ritic in Art. 
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E Foley, Jr., Ph.D., Instructor in Psychology. 

Rich Maxwell Merriman, A.M., Instructor in History. 
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COMMITTEE ON DisciPLINARY RELATIONS 
Mitchell Dreese, Chairman 
Willard Hayes Yeager Lowell Joseph Ragatz 
Frank Mark Weida Florence Marie Mears 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


INTRODUCTOR Y 
Columbian College was founded in 1821, during the presidency 0 
James Monroe. A charter was obtained from Congress está 1 
“The Columbian College in the District of Columbia” for the “sole ® 
exclusive purpose of educating youth in the English, learned and fore 
languages, the liberal arts, sciences and literature”, with full роже 
confer all degrees “usually granted and conferred in colleges”. and 
Since the founding of old Columbian College, many other Schools 
Divisions have been established to form the present George Washi 
University. In 1930 the name “Columbian College” was bestowed ү 
the Senior College. 
ADMISSION 


0 ion 
9 : , г dmiss! 
For a statement of the general regulations and procedure for à 


to the University, see pages 53—58. nivel” 


Special students and auditors are referred to the Division of 
sity Students. 
For THE BACHELOR’s DEGREES 


» pep tion 
i Ве ; : 3 ; inten 
Applicants for admission to Columbian College having the t 


r 
А " ^ y ust 
of becoming candidates for the degree of Bachelor of Arts M y ja the 
a Certificate of Junior Standing based on curriculum А-1 °" racing page 
Junior College, or its equivalent (see page 97 and table edicine 


101). Students taking the combined Arts and Law or Arts an fe patte 
and those taking 


age 155 on 


curriculum are subject to this regulation, 
must include all the special premedical requirements (see p he inten 

Applicants for admission to Columbian College having t Ao t 
of becoming candidates for the degree of Bachelor of s gu 
present a Certificate of Junior Standing based on curriculUf 2. of 
(Botany, Geology, or Zoology) or B-II-b (Chemistry, ! d rable 
Physics) in the Junior College, or its equivalent (see P 
facing page 101). 

For THE MasrER's DEGREE scent? 
lege having the мз 
must p ipt of 
and a tT e 


Applicants for admission to Columbian Col 

. . а 5 

of becoming candidates for the degree of Master of Art 
baccalaureate degree from an accredited institution 


| NT id 
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the studies 
May be 


Previously pursued. Students from unaccredited institutions 
admitted at the discretion of the Dean’s Council, but such stu- 


en : > | 

de are required to take such extra work above the minimum require- 

к as may be prescribed. In case the student's undergraduate curric- 
™ did not include 


Major : a program of study substantially equivalent to a 
| К in his chosen field, he must complete this work in addition to that 
ured for the Master’s degree. 


REGISTRATION 


For ing 
r , : 2 
Information and regulations regarding registration, see pages 59-60. 


FEES AND FINANCIAL REGULATIONS 


| ‘or FRE | 
| 4 Statement of fees and financial regulations, see pages 61-65. 


| "ELLOWSHIPS, SCHOLARSHIPS, PRIZES, LOAN FUNDS 
| (tails regarding qualifications and application for fellowships will be 


$ are administered by the University Committee on Student 


Vans ч 2 

e Us Scholarships, Application should be made to the Registrar 
x Niversity 

T Particulare : $ ` 
| Pages Eun regarding scholarships, prizes, and loan funds, see 


in accordance with instructions stated on page 67. 


I. DIVISIONAL ORGANIZATION 
© instructi e, i ' i i А i 
* divisi tructional Organızation of Columbian College is contained in 
“ducstional The divisional and departmental officers administer the 
a : - M Sis "norm 
"equirements for students majoring within the divisions. 
Und h INDEPENDENT STUDY PLAN 
in der the į | ; 
with Specia € independent study plan a student of demonstrated capacity, 
9 y етед interest in the subject matter of a course, may be permitted 
tr ori * independent study under the personal direction of an 
alls, i ‚ accordance with the rules of the division in which the subject 
| digna ed in Inr this plan is limited to the specific course-credits as 
n i f ә è , A 
| the list of Courses of instruction in this catalogue. 
| 
GENERAL REGULATIO 
кїм, in С GI NERAL REGULATIONS 
Pilar “Qlumbian College are subject to, and are expected to 
99е; - emselves with, the general University regulations stated 
5 and 77-82. 
Bulle: Amount or Work 


time 
More tha Students who are 


м not оп probation may take ordinarily not 
Venteen semeste 


r-hours. Students employed more than 
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twenty-four hours a week, who are not on probation, may take not more 2 Prob, 
than ten semester-hours. f 4 | E" or 
Full-time students whose quality-point index is 3.50 or higher e E as 
take not more than nineteen semester-hours. n ' 
Plac 

ATTENDANCE І an inter 

The student is held responsible for all the work of the courses И | к“ 
which he is registered, and all absences must be excused by the instru Under y 
in charge before provision is made for him to make up the work mi ta A 
CLASSIFICATION OF STUDENTS Co aly 

A student who has completed less than thirty semester-hours me he (See de 
lumbian College, and who has registered his major at the Office 0 Or t] 
Registrar, is classed as a junior. шй Mester 
A student who has completed thirty semester-hours in Colu pio In the 
College, including at least one course in his major, is classed as 2 se | ship Tul, 


+ | bacca”, 5 

A student who has satisfactorily completed the work for the he Ref "este 
reate degree, and who has registered his major at the Office of t 
trar, is classed as a master in course. 


' COURSES OF INSTRUCTION begins 
: The courses of instruction are listed in alphabetical order Ever 
: on page 199. ited bei 
THE BACHELOR’S DEGREES e lo 
: | i vir T$ of 
Upon the satisfactory completion of the undergraduate "Bachelor of After. 
of Columbian College, the degree of Bachelor of Arts ог ; Keene bı 
Science is conferred. bine "щш, 
upon * ing com Tem 
In conjunction with the professional curricula the le of EN, fr 
curricula are offered: A six-year curriculum leading to t e V the + 
Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor of Laws, and a seven yn didai In the 
leading to the degrees of Bachelor of Arts and Doctor of Me College 
i , 
19 !'EMENTS FOR THE DEGREES Ec Ас, 
REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGRE j so fered y. 
T аба ей | 
To be recommended for a degree a student must satisfy p ar attt E 
residence, scholarship, and curriculum requirements. Par pages go. and Med 
tion is called to the statement of graduation requirements on Student 
Rajo 
м o т 
SCHOLARSHIP i scribed m Major rr 
v. i e d in| 
^ А 5 * $ 
The system of grading and of computing scholarship ! » t tne 
detail on pages 78-79. . int in pe^ t "inni 
In order to graduate a student must have a quality-pO ex of и! | ma de 
least 2.00. In addition he must have a quality-point 10 Pag 


2.50 in his major subject. 


if 


И 
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Probation — 
0 or they 
Ong as their 


"Students must maintain a quality point index of at least 
are placed on probation. Students remain on probation as 
Quality-point index 


on all work taken is b 
“Pension — Sty, 


te lents having a quality-point index below 1.00 or who 
Placed Оп probation for a third 
Interya] 


semester, whet 
4 › are suspended. 
aft, ents Suspended 


clow 2.00. 
her successive or after 


tor poor scholarship may apply for readmission 
E n interval of a calendar year. A student applying for readmission 


t І er 
and ns rule must submit evidence to the ( ommittee on Admission 
he as vanced Standing bsence from the University 
tion 0 Conducted hir te that he will profit by readmis- 


led twice for poor scholarship are not readmitted. 
"iversity ruling covering dismissal, 82.) 


that during his 


nself as to indica 


A tudents st 
5 Suspen 
(See the E" g I ( 


T the д x > А 
Mester Purpose of these rules the Summer Sessions are considered a 
a, 
Ship r Case of students with limited sc} 


f$ y 4 : 
Meste p applied only when the 
r- Ours or more, 


iedules, the foregoing scholar- 
lent has undertaken fifteen 


CURRICULUM REQUIREMENTS 


Very ~ А 
Ч са Р > 
liste indidate lor graduation must 


ET satisfy one of the four curricula 
Science, гь "ding to the degree of Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of 
hourg ¢ "e Curriculum 


| | 
requirements include at 


\ least sixty semester- 
"selec 1 that of the Junior College. 
сер, ү ing а curri ulum, a student 
ш, ; Permission of the 
The ponts of the 
in th Teshman 
са Ounc 


a the 4 
College Case 


Of c 
Afte redit beyonce 


may not change to another 


Dean and on condition that he fulfill the 
curriculum to which he changes. 
and sophomore 


ement of tl 
of 


years of each « 
le Junior College. 

е аһ B-I, B-II-a, and B-II-b in Columbian 
fe 10N are Stated ; nts for the major in the 
th Ted Ste рар. ed immediately pre 
ire ° 199 319). The of Law or Medicine satisfies 
` tor the major їп the 


$ ¡Cine си combined Arts and Law and Arts 
tuden Irricula respectively, 


urriculum will be found 


several departments of 
ceding the 


first year 


announcement of courses 


€ requ} sd . x ° : 
Majo Upon 5 Wired to select and file with the Registrar a choice of 
er Y ; м 4 
d т only y ing Columbian College. Students may change the 
*p With : В ) 

аг, 1€ cor 


Bro: "ts con. sent of the Dean and the executive officers of the 
° ncerned, 


year 1937-38 


undergraduate majors in 


nt of will be offered under a new plan of 
te ‚hi , 
XI which ll be found on p 


ages 109-14. 
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BACHELOR OF ARTS 
ior ye? 


d the 


B-I.* General Curriculum —The work of the junior and sen 


including a major, must be approved by the major department an 


Dean. i 
B-L* Combined Curriculum: Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor of Ш 
— This curriculum contemplates three years of collegiate study d 
thirty semester-hours of which must be taken in Columbian r 
and three years in The George Washington University Law Sc ict 
G.* Combined Curriculum: Bachelor of Arts and Doctor of Мий 
— This curriculum contemplates three years of collegiate stu y ( le 
thirty semester-hours of which must be taken in Columbian o 
and four years in The George Washington University School of ed Y 
Students wishing to avail themselves of the opportunity 449 
the combined curricula must obtain the approval of the Dean “pon te 
bian College at the time of entering the professional School. iod 
completion of the first year of the regular curriculum in the pre ж, 


School, and upon the recommendation of its Dean, the degree 0 
due 


of Arts will be conferred. . ed fof gt 
The entire work must be upon the scholarship level require other inst 
ation. Credit is not given for professional work taken in af 


tution. k washing” 
Students entering the School of Medicine of The Georgi ү satishi 
University with two or more years ot preprofessional wor ye in de 
tory quality, who thereupon complete the requirements for а д 
School of Medicine and present the recommendation of its of ф 
obtain the degree of Bachelor of Arts upon the completion 


semester-hours of satisfactory work in Columbian Colleg 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE 


and senior years, including 


, ajo 
must be approved by the m 


The work of the junior 
the six sciences mentioned below, 


2 ‘a ont 
n 
; кш 


ment and the Dean. 
B-Il-a.* Botany, Geology, and Zoology Curriculum. 2 
must be taken if not elected earlier. 2 
B-II-b.* Chemistry, Mathematics, and Physics ; I^ “ 
Botany has been elected earlier, Geology 21-22 Of Тоо 1 and ? 
taken. If Geology has been elected earlier, either Bota 


Zoology 1-2 must be taken. an 
"URRICULUM Reus’ x 
ake $Ч° pe юй 


EXAMINATIONS FOR WAIVING С 


A student desiring to omit a required course may ristactoril уду lf 
. А idi $ 
tion as the department prescribes, and, on passing 9, and W 
that subje 


be relieved of the curriculum requirement in 


au i І пе D 101 
* See the table of the Junior College curricula, lacing page !* 
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Fenton in an advanced course, 
itle 

den к the Stuc 


“Siting to e; : 
the Dean, g ike such 


Passing of this examination shall 


hours of credit tow ard the degree. Stu- 
examinations should 


make the request of 
A fe 
e EJ ЖА Мең” 
0g of $$ for each examination is to be 
Ce and 


the receipt exhibited at the 
September І " de 
2», 17 ata p.m. 

tup; T the secon, 
hould 
ments will 


lent to any 


paid at the Comptroller’s 
door of room 27, Corcoran Hall, 
tor the first semester, and on January 28 at 
1 semester. Two hours will be 
а student wish to take 
be made 


allowed for the 


more than one examination, 
accordingly. 


THE NEW PLAN OF STUDIES 
tec the Administrative 
Made In 1930 
Mio * Separate unit and 
they E". Senior ye 
from : » the year o 


e 
Gradua 8 


readjustment of the University’s program 
of the freshman 
assigned to the 
ars were retained in Col 
Í stuc 
Taduate Work 


' the work and sophomore years was 


Junior College, while the 


umbian College. As a fur- 
ly leading to the Master's degree was separated 
ounci]) | for the (now assigned to the 
Sn „Panjed bv and placed in Columbian College. 

ty Y the establishment of a carefully 


Doctor's degree 


This change was 
controlled Independent 


of educational organi- 
guishes between the instr 
and its 


às the rel 


the div isional type 


uctional organi- 
anization, and is 
the interrelation 
of background and view- 


considered as unrelated and self- 

' and м "Cognized that i tacts betw livisions 

tag the $ © Uat many contacts between divisio. 
tS ate ull 


меге, ur of the Organization is realized when such con- 
and ¡ а 
Men The Geg, Proved. 


e ; 
‚ce in the Inge Wasi 


administrative Org 
ationship of content, 


and similarity 
» however, 


lington University 


program of educational 
and 


sciences extends from the elementary 
kipli га ерте of end College, through the studies for the 
tes ikewige in Col olumbian College, to the Master of Arts 
if, Tdeq Olur 


ibian College the 
as ; - 

а ап i 

Raster, termediate org 


a Subject ог 


undergraduate major may 
anization of learning rather than as 
Speaking олны a highly specialized study of some phase 
tis ^ 18 the essential - у, under this program the Master of Arts 
la За ! and dee: major" of the completed ed 
li q. t ent “sirable, 10Wever, 


ucational sequence. 
to give to those students who do 


portunity to organize 
academic knowle: 


aster's discipline an of 


ige in some unified 
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; i ۽‎ this 

In order to carry out the fundamental educational philosophy ? piss 

program and give practical effect to its aims and objectives, 4 yee 
has been set up for the administration both of the undergraduate 


, > Ar upon 
and of the Master's work. Under it, emphasis is definite dt 
content, rather than 2 дай 


ly place 


fields of study and knowledge of their 
mere accumulation of course-credits. This plan is described # 
below. Be 
The new plan will go into effect with the opening of the academic N 
1937-38, but for the present, undergraduate majors under the pt 
will be offered only in certain designated fields of study. s ad deve! 
majors are defined and the corresponding techniques and facilities qi 
oped, the plan will be extended to other fields of study. бз фе йй 


be free, of course, to choose majors under either the o 
aterests; but for 


plan in accordance with their tastes and ir 

in which specific majors have been established under the owe 
provisions of the old plan will apply only to students previow y 
tered as candidates for the degree with majors in these fields. 


fields of e" 


Students of Columbian College pursuing с 
ricula leading to the Bachelor of Arts and the Bachelor, © eat ff 
degrees must complete an undergraduate 
the satisfaction of an undergraduate major is the 
sistent plan of study, as demonstrated by the passing 0 


m 
ination in the subject or field of the major. Although comple 
vill still include д : еей 


тајог. 


requirements for the Bachelor’s degrees у equi 
а : í r 
courses carrying a specific number of credit-hours, the finite сой 
the major is not stated in terms ot semester-hours OF de 
1 ATE A OR 
DEFINITION OF THE ÜNDERGRADU ate MAJ s » 14 
, pe define 4 
An undergraduate or baccalaureate major may be id of уо 
| methods of à he on ( 


ordinated study of the content anc -etru ost! 
Although generally confined to a single department of € Я of 
is the field of study), a major may also be taken 19 ү E pdivisio" yl 
related subjects, or in some important and integra ^ offer уу 


. y 
In other words, a major me ш то uf 
related studies inv offe 


t 
or опе departmen 


departmental program. 
single department, or in a group 0! 
one department, or even division ; 
than one major field of study within itself. at the Y 
The objective of the major is to he student еи, 
graduation, the skill and knowledge 


strengthened by studies in related su 
face the activit 


bjects, 
ies an 


viction and understanding, 


| 


papnansSROORenseeee , 


M Columbian College 


Study for the 


E. major, however, is not intended to 
p. libera] € 


displace the ideal 
lucation. The student is advised ; 


inst over-specializa- 
trom undue encroachment upon his time and energy by 
hents, and given opportunity 


Nowled у for the broadening of his 
ie ge throughout the undergraduate discipline. In order to assure 
pat least twenty-four semester-hours of course work must be taken 
ш Not included in the major. Responsibility for « irrying out this 
Sion 


Tests with the professor or department of the major subject, 


Courses taken by the student in Columbian College will 


ubject to the approval and 
Of the ¢ - major field is classified. The professor or the 
will be ibo Study will formulate the 
All m , "ubmitted through the ] d 
tam, JOTS are inten 


al Pro 


supervision of the division 
department 
ontents of the major, which 
ıcational Com: ttee to the division. 
led to be con par ble; th t is, they should have the 
Portion in relation to the whole 


t undergraduate academic 
Slam. a > 
^ and should maintain similar standards o hievement 
F PROSEMINAR IN THE MATOR 
Or th 
e Mais - ` 1 
tach leld fence of the student a proseminar course is offered in 
‘ a of stude 1 i RER n " 
or is t Study, under the supers n of the division in which the 
f Sor е; This course planned and administered by the pro- 
the de ^ 1 Р pes 
true th М department ot the major subject, will advise, guide, and 
e Fr . : А 
Orde 0a „Student in his re "t study, laboratory exercises, etc., in 
assis У 7 oo. me “ " 4 " "M 
“Ours, is t him in Gaining a coordinated knowledge of his field. This 
the „~ Dota 


E. 
Gehnite requir 


Coordi; 1 


E Of the ena nent; registration in it is voluntary on 
rade, may ha student. Six semester-hours' cre it, but no qualitative 
have he Priv je End. When registered in this course the student will 
¡ola Progemin. же of visiting any other course offered in the college. 
* to Present y. 18 not intended as a “ ramming course”. Its objective 
f барп, | m ntent and methods of the major field as a whole by 
er od Mating the knowledge obtained in the various 
E Usually - the major subject, as well as by suggesting material 
uded In su h Courses, 

The THE Major EXAMINATION 

ma d gesa ination will normally be taken by the student at the 
Brad Xamination п "m : "ne case of students on limited schedule, the 
di atio i пау De taker 

тен, идеп; wl 


1 not earlier than one calendar year before 
I a major examination may, at the 


imbian College 


ze Committee on Studies, be re- 
ar major examination period. The Educational 
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` . : , T ; “tag of 
Committees of the respective divisions will have general supervise 
the preparation, reading, and grading of major examinations. M ы 
examinations will be held in the closing weeks of each regular seme 


: qi - > - i aa k sion 
and, with the permission of the Committee on Studies, at the conclu 
of the Summer Sessions. 
THE MASTER OF ARTS DEGREE of 
Y ; : 7 ts 
Upon the satisfactory completion of the graduate requiremen 


Columbian College, the degree of Master of Arts is conferred. 


DEFINITON OF THE MASTER'S WORK P. 


Ka А 1 t | f 

The purpose and function of study leading to the Master © onl 
degree is to give the student a comprehensive survey of а field о 
edge. This study involves the continuation of the cultural ia 
і e : a 

provided for in the undergraduate major, and a greater acqu 
with scholarly methods. ¿spent 
4 of a consisten 


The basis for granting the degree is the completion written 
plan of study, as demonstrated by the successful passing of a j jal 
examination (together with such other examinations involving e) and 
skills or techniques as the department or the division may requif 
the presentation of a satisfactory thesis. to pre 

The student must satisfy certain minimum requirements “siga? Я 
vious preparation, residence, ability to read ап approved fe , are 
guage, and courses taken; but these requirements, while zz of | 
regarded primarily as qualifying measures. The «c i Master? | 


his field, as demonstrated by his thesis and by the resu hines$ 0 | 
s worth 


examination, constitutes the fundamental evidence of hi Universit | 
receive the Master’s degree of The George Washington 
ADMISSION 
For admission requirements, see pages 104—5. 
RESIDENCE ini- 
letion ofa m f 
; ; ; ; : епо e 
An academic year of residence is required, 1.€., one dui $ de 
mum of thirty semester-hours of work including t p case m ү 
Sessions work may be counted in residence, but ın Not # 


м А : _erven weer 
period of residence aggregate less than twenty-seven 


School Of 1 
than twelve semester-hours may be taken in айу ed towaf e 
of this University, and such work may not be үзүк ree if Jun 

4 з er 4 eg 

degree in that School or Division and the Masters € " be t 
~ Í T л mirement m? ^ 
College. No part of the minimum requirem hall be complet? e dr 
where. All work for the Master of Arts degree $ i 


: si 
Р псі] соп 
а maximum of three years, unless the Dean s Cou T5 
an extension of tim 


cumstances so unusual as to justify 


of 
ef 


if 
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SCHOLARSHIP 
Student 


tan 
> Working 


whose scholarship is unsatisfactory may be suspended by 


upon recommendation of the division under which the student 
` Regard 


ling the system of grading, see pages 78-7 


79. 
Ti PROGRAM OF STUDY 
le i " " 
beginn; Student's Program of study shall be outlined in detail at the 
i ; Н 
the st :z of his work, and one copy of the program shall be given to 
Student à : > өр : 
Office E опе retained by the adviser, and one hled in the Registrar's 
division ‚ach Program is subject to the approval of the department or 
N Programs may be revised as occasion requires, but revisions 
all be mad Е 
Dies of LE. trom the point of view of the prog as a whole, and 
Program the revised program distributed as in the of the original 
Ast 
of p dent who expe 


-Cts to continue his studies for the degree of Doctor 
E receiving the Master's degree is strongly advised so 
Bram from the beginning that work for the lower degree 

» hich 
$ á Шеше ligher, 
Le 112 ot 


requirements under the new plan of study, see 


ular . ‚ 
Ments 0 attention 


3 is called to the 
Pages 79- 80. 


statement of graduation require- 


ADMISSION TO CANDIDACY 


h ent and admitted to candidacy, at the discretion of the 
an Fer ez 
: Work for d the division concerned, before he begins the last half of 
з I$ made le Master's degree. Application for admission to candi- 
"е On g | | i : 1 

М "PProyed р form obtained at the Office of the Re rıstrar, and must 

Dean Y the appropriate iv he divisi d by th 
at: Priate representative of the division an y the 

NOt y a Prospective | А Жы: k hs 

as апта у E candidate, in his previous academic work, has 

ipe ded by р; shied the prerequisites for the Master of Arts study, 

ta MS major d 


or division, he will not be admitted 


» cy has been made up. 
he bag, “шр admitte ; 


q area 'd to candidacy the student must also show that 
pa Ing knowled ' в = э 

: edge (certified by the appropriate foreign language 
| ast one modern toreign language (European), which 
M ge the division under which he is studying. Examina- 
783 Oreig Pu: in 
ay, Februa "ign languages will be given on Saturday, October 2, 


ry J : à; 
ito Stances the . 12, and Saturday, М Y 7, at 2 p.m. 
ther ¢ © Tespective d 


In exceptional 


Imes, ‘partments will arrange for examinations 
Thee thesis CHE MASTER'S THESIS 
¡ ay be i ‚ zx " 
in E еа research, expository critical, or creative type. 
Ose of 7 , J 


а Master's thesis is to demonstrate the student's 


A ECT TT isses 
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ability to make independent use of the information and training асау, 
through his other disciplines, and to furnish objective evidence O 4 
4 d» v ns : iste 
constructive powers in his chosen field. 'The thesis must be reg е 
preparation ur 


for not later than the beginning of the final year of 


A ә ә А : n 
the professor in charge of the thesis permits registration at the Бей de 
of the final semester. For this purpose the nine weeks’ term b sis 

¢ the the 


Summer Sessions is considered a semester. The choice of UP 
subject must be approved by the professor in charge of the majo! 
recorded in the Office of the Registrar by the date announce f- 
University calendar. The typewritten thesis in its final form the 
have the approval of the professor in charge of the major an sented 
Educational Committee of the division concerned, and must be presë Ü 
to the Dean by the student not later than the date announce 
University calendar. Requirements regarding the form of the 


are stated on page 81. 


THE Master’s EXAMINATION 
dida 
required, candi The 


In addition to such other examinations as may be bject 
major subje chef 


must pass a general written examination on the 
Ж : o 2 р 

provisions of the new plan for undergraduate majors, T he Mastê? 

concern the general examination for the major, also apply to t 


examination. 
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George Gamow, Physics D., Professor of Theoretical Physics. 

Edward Teller, Ph.D., Professor of Physics. 

Frank Mark Weida, Ph.D., Professor of Statistics. 

*Warren Reed West, Ph.D., Professor of Political Science. 

Lowell Joseph Ragatz, Ph.D., Professor of History. 

Cecil Knight Jones, B.Litt., Adjunct Professor of Spanish- 
Literature. 

Ralph Edward Gibson, Ph.D., Adjunct Professor of Chemistry: 

Joseph Quincy Adams, Ph.D., Litt.D., Adjunct Professor of En 

William Webster Diehl, Ph.D., Adjunct Professor of Mycology: б 

Alva Curtis Wilgus, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Hispanic-Amt? 
History. 

Francis Edgar Johnston, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Mathe 

Leland Wilbur Parr, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Bacteriology: : 

Mitchell Dreese, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Educational руй? 

William Crane Johnstone, Jr., Ph.D., Associate Professor of рй 


4 тїй 


glish 


matics 


Science. 
Paul William Bowman, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Biology: | 
Chester Elwood Leese, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Physiology il | 


"he , ; esso 
Christopher Browne Garnett, Jr., Ph.D., Associate Prof 


Philosophy. 
Wood Gray, Ph.D., Associate Professor of History. 
Carl Douglas Wells, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Sociology 
Arthur Edward Burns, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Economics 


THE CHAIRMAN'S COL NCILt 
1938 


Ray Smith Bassler 
Robert Whitney Bolwell 
James Henry Taylor 
1939 
Henry Grattan Doyle 
William Cullen French 
Robert Fiske Griggs 


Colin Mackenzie 


Edward Bright 


* On sabbatical leave first semester 1937-38. 
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GENERAL INFORMATION 
PURPOSI 

the graduate Council of The George Washington 

reate a fellowship between the Masters of Research in 


'lds and the students who have apprenticed themselves to 


; and through this fellowship to foster a reative spirit in 
5 Цц y 
- Studies leading to the d 


degree of Doctor of Philosophy. The 


SIC c : 
n onc " x 
field nception of this degree is the attainment of a mastery of related 


К Sof howledge, 


ion and achieved without re 1 to specific courses of instruc- 
Nd ¢ è . ‚ . 
know leg culminating, through original research, in a contribution to 
dg ; А * 
storie N It is hoped that in the development of this program the 
al relasi i 
“ping Telationship of master and apprentice may be revived. In 
ei this idea a student, after satisfying certain requirements, 
8 , "i-e i 
to Work ible Solely to the Master under whom he has signified his desire 
APPLICATION m +. nd 
CATION TO UNDERTAKE Di ICTORATE DISCIPLINES 
А 


Stude "We 
Must Poss di Wishing to undertake 
Pr sess an 


posed р adequate aca 
teld, as evidenced by 


work under the Graduate Council 


preparation for 


r advanced study in the 
achelor’s and Master’s 


‹ 
satisfactory В 
together with 


ceptable personal qualities 
Creative work. 


Credentials have been filed 


with the Director of 
* University, the Chairman o 
h -Onsultative 

e will evaluate t} and interview the appli- 
p. аба »*PPlicant will then meet the Personnel Committee of the 
ohne] Запе], When the recommendations of the Consultative and 
Ommittees have been 


le 5 presente 1 the ( Ta 
“ung, application 


f the Graduate Council 


Committee 


! Whir ly composed of five mem- 
Cane. ich 


le records submitted 


te Council will 
idacy for Fellowship in the Graduate 


a 


for cand 


lf. CANDIDACY FOR FELLOWS! 


е must demonstrate his ability to read French 
у such other prerequisites for advanced study as 
T * wil E by the Consultative Committee. The necessary exami- 

he с “tranged by the Chairman of the Graduate Cour 


cil. 
Үе Commit 
nittee 
a Progr; 7 x 
4 а | ж 
for ad ° candid; gram of lds of learning on 


la ~ р x" irer 
$ and exami ion as a part o he requirements 
tamin Sion to F ( 1 nation as a [ the requir 


will, liter consultat 


f ion with the candi- 
study in the several fie 


in the Graduate Council. These fields of 


any of the following “divisions”: (1) The 


AAA 
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Division of Languages and Literatures, which comprises the Depart 
ments of Classical Languages and Literatures, English, Germanic ) 
guages and Literatures, and Romance Languages and Literatures $ 
the Division of Mathematics and the Physical Sciences, which compr y 
the Departments of Biochemistry, Chemistry, Mathematics, Phares 
cology, Physics, and Statistics; (3) the Division of the Natural Seien 
which comprises the Departments of Anatomy, Bacteriology, Biol) 
Botany, Geology, Neurology, Pathology, Physiology, Psychology 
Zoology; (4) the Division of the Social Sciences, which comprise t 
education, ¡sto 


and Sociol y, 
и 


Departments of Business Administration, Economics, I 
Law, Philosophy, Political Science, Public Speaking, 


The candidate will be directed by his Consultative Committee ehr 


А s ; +) рч 4 T ‚hip €X* 
out the entire period of preparation for this ( ouncil- Fellowship 


nation. 


THE COUNCIL-FELLOWSHIP EX AMINATION ^ 


E Ps А - : "hei n of 
Upon application of the Consultative Committee the Chairmá pation 
Graduate Council will set a date for the Council Fellowship exam 


н É tu ч : rs 0 
and appoint ап Examining Committee, composed ої the membe doi 
rs of the 76 


Consultative Committee and at least two other membe А y 
a written 


Council. The Council-Fellowship examination will be jate, Їй 4 
candidate, I, te 
will have pert 


sul 


nation, conducted during a period of one week. The 
tation with the Chairman of the Graduate Council, | ‘tte 
the Master with whom he wishes to undertake research if admi ad” 
Fellow. If he is successful in the Council-Fellowship examinat igit 
accepted by the Master, the candidate will be nominated to the 


Council for election as a Fellow. 


FELLOWSHIP IN THE GRADUATE COUNCIL Сой 


: 3 , Graduate e 
When a student has been admitted as a Fell pc m 
cil, his Consultative Committee will be di charged and * field, 


. . “ - 1 
responsible to his Master alone for the development e ew of 
пе515. ^, lege 
rivileg 


selection of a thesis subject, and the f 
formally inducted into Fellowship, which carries wit 
including 
the academic г, 
low to ot er 105 
the Counc 


membership in the Graduate Council, 


general meetings and unrestricted use of 


the University. The Master may refer the Fe 


1 
а! 


for special study, under arrangements made by 
en ; “ 
ТНЕ ТНЕ$1$ ye 
i | ж? т олтари СЇЙЇЇ nt 
Not later than the date specified in the l niversity * i] one typ ч and 
i . л ' І > 1 
must submit to the Chairman of the Graduate Coun final for 


iş jn its 
ee 1 i " ^ »sis IN 
original and two legible carbon copies о! his thes 
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also q 2 he 
2 typewritten summary of the thesis consisting of not more than 
500 Words, 


on Requirements regarding the form of the thesis are stated 
Page 81, 


* summaries of a. се 
Dag *r of the 

Or ie : 
ate is required to pay, before receivir 


e iving his Gegree, a тее to cover 
ex 4 we ^ 
Pense of Printing the s nary of his thesis. 


ей theses will be printed in a volume forming 
im - - : Р 
University Bulletin. The successful candidate for the 


THE FINAL EXAMINATION 
зе ‚ч Presentation of the Fellow’s thesis, the Chairman of the 
aan applic ition of the Master, will set the date of the final 
Merg will апа appoint the Final-Examin ition Committee, I he exam- 
than the pude at least five members of the Graduate Council other 
еса fiel aster, and at | t two q hed experts in the Fellow's 
ер ‘rom other institutions of ге Che Master will present 


ellow : o — 
Which pa to the Examining Committee. In this final examination, 


low will defend his thesis in relation to the 


vhich it lies. The examination will be public, 
lí th THE DEGREI OF DOCTOR OF PHILOSOPHY 
the у ‘ 1 
his Cont Fellow Satishes this committee in respect to the high quality of 
ribut; i : 
Te б, ution to knowle: id his mastery of the field, he will be 
ende : , 
> inat E by the co mittee to the Graduate Council and, if approved, 
е; , ` Р E: ee 
for the E the Council to the Board of Trustees of the University 


Bree or Doctor ot Philosophy 


ing FEES AND FIN ANCIAL REGULATIONS 
In Ormat; 
bigs, ation regarding fees and financi 


al regulations, see pages 


OWSHIPS AND LOAN FUNDS 


are available in the Departments of Bacteriology, 


Chemistry, F onomics, Hist ry, Physics, Psychol- 
Details гер 


Чу, лу, Otany, 
these ¢ ology, 


Owshin. garding qualifications and application for 
4 B 
Por ; 108 will be found on page 66. 
Culars re ; r- 

* regarding loan funds, see pages 75-76. 
Сам, GENERAL REGULATIONS 
ar, е np 
tt "ect. 7 S Fellows i the Graduate Council are subject to, and 

: с + Laer : 
ulation, st 4 familiarize themselves with, the general University 
ate Р 
ed on pages 53-65 and 77-8; 


mo CHANGE OF 
% andi cr 
от Fellow lesiz; І Кәт oe 
: Cesiring to change his assignment must sec 
N of the Cha; > 


irman of the Graduate Council. In case of 


ASSIGNMENT AND WITHDRAWAL 


PRAISES 
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e sent t? » 


withdrawal from the University, prompt notice should b 
Chairman of the Graduate Council. 


RIGHT TO Drop STUDENTS 
The right is reserved to drop any student whenever, in the g 
the student or the University, the Graduate Council deems И a 
to do so. 
COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 
Ordinarily courses of instruction are assigned by 
Committee only to make up deficiencies. The descriptions of с 
be found in alphabetical order beginning on page 199. 


annnuspnnnnzusnnuR " 


THE SCHOOL ОЕ MEDICINE 


THE FACULTY 


et? Cloyd Heck Marvin, Ph.D., LL.D., President of the University. 
i) ава School of Medicine. 
W aldwin McKinley, A.B., M.D., Dean of the School of Medicin 
“ter Andrew Bloedorn, A.M., M.D., Assistant Dean of the School of 
¡y medicine ; Medical Director of the University Hospital. 
үи” 
, wil 


Win; азаймак 
‘Sag Alanson White, A.M., M.D., P 
Win: andall Hagner, M D., Pre 
гта hornwall Davis, M.D., 
J aın Jenkins, M.D., 
Oseph Hyram Roe, Ph.D., 
Ampton Donnally, 


rofessor of Psychiatry. 
fessor of Urology. 
Professor of Ophthalmology. 
Professor of Anatomy. 
Professor of Bio hemistry. 
A.M., M.D., Professor of Pediatrics. 

Carla Ohnston Mallory, A.M., M.D., Professor of Medicine. 

"Augustus Simpson, M.D. Professor of Dermatolog 
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ADMISSION 


'The minimum requirement for admission is two years of college V* 
totaling at least sixty semester-hours, taken in an accredited © 
arts and sciences. 

Students planning to complete premedical college work in The Gert 
Washington University and later make application to The George 
ington University School of Medicine must complete all the requi 
for the Junior College Certificate. 
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e Ж Ro ЗР 
v: authorities and mailed by them to the Director of Admissions, 

D.C Orte Washington University, 2029 G Street NW., Vashington 


. "tat copies of credential 

Each Ying authority will not be accepted. 
orm must cover 

ut the form. 


s without the 


he original signature of 
only work done at the school or ll hich 


3 Fecent Photograph, with 


signature, is required of eacl 
$t 
tac € number 


- 
ch applicant. 


E of qualified applicants for a mission to the School 
nj, rr far exceeds its capacity, it is to facilitate 
the Scho, ш of their applications. « indidates for ission secure from 
dential, 0 and colleges attended comi lete ly co І ргете lical cre- 
before pu forward them for evaluation as long a time as possible 

*A учь of the School of Medi ine in September. 
iden ation з to defray the costs of con pleting the records for final 


9r admission must accompany 1 


each application. 


dents ADVANCED STANDING 

ther Clas who have Satisfactorily attended one ог more years at any 
"48$. edic a . 

“ducati, 1 medical school and w ho have the 


na necessary preliminary 
тейи i ; i 
‘tuden 0 Wirements, may be admitted to advan ed standing. No 
J yey > 
da," "°Wever, will bo 


admitted to advanced standing in the senior 


LEGAL STANDARDS 


he | 
aws 4 
of KK. relating to the preliminary 


1 1 

ifa cane д: educational qual 
1 ns : > А Ф... 

` the) Mee et In many of the States, and candidat 
Mill be "et th 


ations required 


Gates are advised that 
А able ¢ © Premedical and other requirements of this School they 
бат, in th Comply with the legal demands of all State Examining 


Nited States. 


Regist А GISTRAT ION AND ADMISSION TO CLASSES 
ite ° Perlen = School of Medicine is for a period of one year. 
ue f шік, ias entered the courses of instruction he is obligated 
n Withdy à N for the year. No part of n will be refunded 
à st den» al or dismissa] tor any cause. by the School 
Nude t t fees doe 


any way obligate the School t iccept the 
Г $i i 
ibsequent year, and the right is reser: 


to drop any 


St ac in the interest of the student or the 
tig, Uden " d deems it advisable to do so 
e admi s . ] 
twh i Mitted to classes on presentation of the Comptroller's 
Ssued 


when all required fees have been paid. 


The Colleges, $, hools, 


and Divisions _ M 


FEES AND FINANCIAL REGULATIONS 


For a statement of fees and financial regulations, see pages 61-45 " 
Fees for each semester (including the University fee) are $275 r 
able in advance. 
All fees are payable at the Office of the Comptroller of the 


2101 G Street NW. Fees due must be paid at the time of 16 
attend 


Universi 
gistración: 


no student is permitted to complete registration or to 
until fees are paid. 

On account of the many applications for admission, and 
the freshman class is limited, places can be reserved only for t 
fied applicants who remit a deposit of $100, which will be credite art 
the tuition of the first semester. Should unusual circumstance y 
whereby the matriculant is unable to attend, this initial payment a 
charge of $50 for registration, transfer, etc., will be returned UP 
month before the opening of the session. 

Students will be required to pay for injury 
University property. All breakage and loss not directly traceable at SX 
dividual student are assessed pro rata. Each student is PT 
work 


as the sn 


4 oc 
to apparatus an ir 


completion of laboratory courses, to replace or pay for г 

: . „dit for 
equipment which he has lost, broken, or destroyed. Credit 10 
not be given until this is done. 


Cost or TEXTBOOKS AND STUDENT EQUIPMENT pat 
ш 

апа student 2 sel 

nomete "egi 


f," 


The minimum cost of necessary textbooks 
( microscope, drawing materials, glass slides, clinical thert e 
scope, hemocytometer, etc.) is approximately as follows: 18957. 
second year, $87; third year, $60; fourth year, $60; total, vaz 
SCHOLARSHIPS, PRIZES, LOAN FUNDS u 

ы en 
^D . " " . ux 0 stu 
The John Hitz Metzerott Scholarship is available t "m 


School of Medicine. of the £* ш 
The Ordronaux Prize of $80 is awarded to the member four 
ing class of the School of Medicine who has complete‘ 
medical course with the highest scholastic standing- ^ 
The following loan funds are available to students "Fund; и? 
Medicine: Daughters of the American Revolution Y yndatio® 
Foundation Loan Fund; Henry Strong Educationa 
Fund; and the University Loan Fund. ı los 
For particulars regarding scholarships, a 


pages 67-70. 


А 1 1 to 
who were registered during 1935-36 will continue 


The School of Medicin 


DEPARTMENTS OF INST RUCTION 


Th 
ew 1 ^ ; . 
Mato Work of the School is organized under the following departments: 
istry; D › Bacteriology, Hygiene, and Preventive Medicine; Biochem- 


Milita *rmatology and Sy philology 
Ty Cienc д 
Орь е and 


al ке 
ology cay ; 


; Experimental Medicine: Medicine; 
Tactics; Neurology; Obstetrics 
Oto-rhino laryngology : 
€rapeutics : 


and Gynecology; 
Pathology ; Pediatrics; Pharma- 
Physiology; Psychiatry: Surgery; and Urology. 


C CLINICS 
Ourse 
8 А ; ‚ " 
Ínic y al instruction are included in the announcements of 
inics А а departments. The Assistant Dean prepares 
i student section 


clinic 

schedules of 

assignments to the various hospitals and 
GENERAL REGULATIONS 

School of Medi 


tze 1 
e emselves with, the 
? and 77-82 


ine are subject to, and are expected to 


general University regulations stated on 


Ab ATTENDANCE 

Sence ; 

: со ef , i Ar: и 
Derio, NSists in being away from a class or clinic during a scheduled 
tithe, . terin { tec і : 
"they ; is JE after the class or clinic has begun, or leaving before 

Abse missed, 


allowed unless an excuse is obtained from the Dean 
Era uctor, 


. e f 
ае} b Ог absence due to sic 


kness must be acc ompanied by 
ч attending physici 


a certificate 
an and must be filed in the office of the 
Or a 
l Very UNexcye -— a 
T Ce 3 Cused absence a department will deduct one half 
0 » 
m the student's final 


ot 


grade in the subject involved. 


Profis GRADES 

0), o су E. 

iC (15.89) Ш Subjects is marked on a basis of 4 (90-100 ; B (8o 
te, Them... (65-74), condition; E (below 65), failure: / incom 


le in each subject is C. 


ADVANCEMENT 
Y Student 


wh : " i 
9 has satisfactorily completed the required work of the 
Or adyan саг Of the course and has passed all examinations 
anced standing, if approved by the Scholarship Com- 


Udent Р as d 
m for the clinical work of the third and 


tS with ay be enrolled 
Out first having qualified in all the preclinical sciences. 


MMELLVLETETTTYTTLI а: 
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FAILURE 


ced until sd 


A student who has failed in any subject will not be advan 
failure is removed and then only by authority of the Scholarship 97 
mittee. All conditions must be removed at the next make-up examini 
period provided for this purpose. 


EXAMINATIONS А 
Examinations may be written, oral, or practical, and will be - 
the end of the first semester and at the end of the academic yest: 
prehensive examinations are held during the senior year. mi 
A student who fails to appear at a regularly scheduled final ex И 
tion will not be examined until the next regular examination, Є 
special permission of the Scholarship Committee. For make-uP ex pjet 


о мр ^ í : su 
tions to remove conditions, a fee of $5 will be charged for each 


E 
SPECIAL UNDERGRADUATE AND GRADUATE ADVANTAG 
IN THE SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 


Е" 
&h / "e ; . entitles 
The payment of the University fee, charged all students, €?! ol? 


i > 1 . E 
to certain health services described under the Department е 
also secures r 


Administration, page 248. Payment of this fee 6 
‘ "^ es ; 7 age "^ 
certain student-activity privileges, which are explained on pag 
^ 40 
= и : . q] examin 
All first-year students are given a comprehensive physical sion # 
by the Department of Health Administration upon er " 
i 
: stand 


School of Medicine. The students are informed of the fin 
maintain 4 


PHYSICAL EXAMINATIONS 


vised regarding such measures as will tend to 


of health. 
HOSPITAL APPOINTMENTS igi 
Interns are appointed annually in the University ¢ this y 
appointments are made to graduates and undergraduates e ‚ ja 
the following hospitals of the District: Casualty Hospit ? d; A 
Hospital; Columbia Hospital for Women; Emerg 
pal Eye, Ear, Nose, and Throat Hospital; Gallinger "c. 
pital; Garfield Memorial Hospital; Providence Hospital» walter 
Hospital; Sibley Hospital; Tuberculosis Hospital; 9? 
United States Army General Hospital. ET spitals ° 0 
Students who, after graduation, desire internships in MORE po 


the District of Columbia, should apply directly to the intern t m) 
they wish to enter. А list of hospitals approved tor 1 4 | Ass? 


. : Я + Me ca 

published annually in the Journal of the American M Des" 
: : e O 

and a copy of the list may be consulted in the office 


: stitu 
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Commission on Lic 


"ENSURE, District OF COLUMBIA 
бад whe i e ami ions of the Commission on 
or ль istrict of Columbia, or desire to use the District license 
mission : ty with the States, should apply to the Se retary, ‚Com- 
Wathin п ‘censure, Healing Arts Practice Act, District Building, 
£ton, D. e 


n University MEDICAL SOCIETY 
e Geo 7 
1%; тре үү; 


ishington University Ме dical Society was established in 
ship ^t alumni and members of the Fa ultv are el le for member- 
elect; : : 
Medio; ection, Meetings of the society are 


cin 1 in the School of 
e TR А : 
May on the third Saturday evening of each mont} 


nth trom October to 
M e " . ; , r 
“ciety, Mor students may be invited to attend the meetings of this 


COURSES OF INSTRUC TION 


i icti * listed in alphabetical order heoinnine 
ge 199, instruction are listed in alphal tical order beginning 


THE DEGREE O 


U F DOCTOR OF MEDICINE 
Don Е, 
Medici E Satisfactory completion of the rea 


reg lirements of the School ot 
tor of Medicine is conferred. 

hin I ,, diCIne given by this Universit: 
ards in the 


© degree of Do The degree 
is recognized by all State 
United States. 


By REQUIREMENTS FOR THI DEGREE 


ef least + in with the degree of Doctor of Medicine 
a btedne,, enty-one years of age, of reputable character, and free 
i" Mtirements the l niversity, He must hay e Satisfied the ad- 
tun, 4$ ۾‎ matri 1 completed satistactorily not less than tour years of 
ates m ome student in Medicine, completed all required 
UN n is Called а. сону all prescribed examinations. Parti we 

А '€ statement of graduation requirements on pages 
C MBINED ARTS AND MEDI INE CURRICULUM 


1 i 1 
¡Mor College tor the frest 


man and sopho- 


I m and ian College for 

Pree Candid at Я Order.to be recomme nded f gree of Bachelor 
: ates 

Vn "bed coll гек Complete at le ist ninety-four semester-hours of 

; "iter ge work ; | »} $ Lu 

bia م‎ “hours done. "ing Physical Education (at least thirty 
lege) Nd опе year of residence 


y be completed in Colum- 
irst year of the medica curriculum. Upon com- 


1 
i 


AAA 
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і : ; À comes 
pletion of the fourth year in the medical curriculum the student bec 
eligible for the degree of Doctor of Medicine. 
PLAN OF INSTRUCTION á 
Each year of the medical curriculum is divided into two semest ı Cloyd 
sixteen weeks each. The curriculum for the degree of Doctor 0 Wil, 
a pa , i 
icine must begin with the fall semester. ings ^ 1а 
rnb" , 


Under the order of the work there is a coordination in the offe att 
the several departments which enables the student to соба 
attention upon the subject materials in such а way that t s үй John ү 


readily understood and recognized as integrated parts of a unifie 00 Wil 
ing. The salient features in the method of instruction are thor je Ch % 
laboratory training, demonstrations, and clinical teaching, л arle 
tations and lectures to clarify the many problems presented. he elise? Ector 
material in the various hospitals and out-patient departments is а Walte 
to the fullest extent for both clinical instruction and laboratory yi Joseph 
Honors Br й m H 
Candidates who have completed the four-year medical course di dis E 
1 average grade of 4 may be recommended for graduation эм 
tinction”. illian 
Saul с 


эюзаз®їззздаззаФ — 


ТНЕ 


LAW SCHOOL 


ers A THE FACULTY 


Ме lord Heck Marvin, Ph. D., LL.D., President of the University. 
pe Bea Cabell Yan Vleck, AB, LLB. S.J.D., Dean of the Law School. 
a John STAFF OF INSTRUCTION 
= Wi 1 Wilmer L atimer, LL.B., Professor of Law. 
p Qu" Cabell Van V "d A.B., LL.B., S.J.D., Professor of Law. 
шй чабуы Collier, A.B., LL.B., S.J.D., Professor of Law. 
ш зщ t Gall low ay Spaulding чү LL.B., S.J.D., Professor of Law. 
rk up т Moll, A.B., LL.B., S.J.D., Professor of Law. 
La p ston Cox, LL -B., Adjunct Professor of Law. 
be а Sutton, ВБ. LL.B., Adiunct Professor of Law. 
| de Elvin pm. BEL ELB. dime Professor of Law. 
Willian 235 Гану, B.S., J.D., J. Sc. a Visiting Professor of Law. 
Say x lomas Fryer, A.B.. T. D., Associate Professor of Law. 
E Меге 1 Oppenheim, ^ e" J-D., S.J.D., Associate Professor of 
“ville 


Me Di ckinson Benson, Jr., A.B., LL.B., S.J.D., 


Associate Professor 


Jame 
{a Davison, Н, Lia M 8 J.D., Associate Professor of 
ohn | 
Wig, en McIntire, A B. LL.B., Assista nt Professor of Law. 
| à of En Compton, M.B A., LL.B., J.S.D., Assistant Professor 
“ster Ch 
| Lev Marles y ard, BS. L p ра 


istant Profess or of Law. 


бы, га Alden, A.M., LL. леу іп Law. 


Clarence à vis H; all, A.B., LL PR 


Lecturer in Law. 
skin ‚аш. 
Le Urer э Hudson, зад uate United States Naval Academy, LL.B., 


ames О; m Law, 

Jamey E" Murdock. Ph.] 
0 

Prank L “tt Kirk]; and, 


Wrenn, ^" LL.M., C.P.A., Lecturer in Law. 
AS. E Mechem, Ph. B., LL.B. Lecturer in Law. 


‚LI ‚В. Lecturer in Lau 


AAA 
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of 
Justin Lincoln Edgerton, A.B., LL.B., Associate in Law and Clerk 


the Moot Court. 
Moor Court or APPEALS 


Brainard Warner Parker, LL.B., Chief Justice. 
George Francis Williams, LL.M., Associate Justice. 
Paul Edgar Lesh, LL.M., Associate Justice. 


COMMITTEES® 


Tue Dean’s Council + 


Carville Dickinson Benson, Jr. John Albert McIntire 
Charles Sager Collier Walter Lewis Moll im 
William Randall Compton Saul Chesterfield Oppenhe 
James Forrester Davison Hector Galloway Spa" 
William Thomas Fryer Chester Charles Ward 


COMMITTEE ON LIBRARY 
James Forrester Davison, Chairman ; 
‘ Éa : oc 
Charles Sager Collier James Oliver Murd 


Carville Dickinson Benson, Jr. The Law Librarian 


COMMITTEE ON REINSTATEMENT 
William Thomas Fryer, Chairman 


à Yard 
William Randall Compton Chester Charles War 


" ^ „б R INGS 
COMMITTEE ох Procrams ror FacuLTY MEET 


Saul Chesterfield Oppenheim, Chairman 


James Forrester Davison John Albert Me 


Intire 


ADVISERS ON REGISTRATION 
Albert McIntire 


: 4 11 
Charles Sager Collier Walter Lewis Md pe m 


Saul Cheste rfield UP 


Carville Dickinson Benson, Jr. John 


James Forrester Davison 


Hector Galloway Spaulding ., od 
` The Pn School are ا‎ 


* The President of the University and the Dean of the Law 
all committees 


f Elected by the Faculty. 


d 


eim 
ng 


The Law School 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


Th INTRODUCTORY 
isc * George Washington University Law School, established in 1826, 
of tinued later, and re 


organized in 1865, is the oldest in the District 


0 К "үх e 
bos umbia, The Course of instruction for the degree of Bachelor of 


$ original] 


А course le. E requiring two years, was increased in 1898 to three years. 
ny EIN to the degree of Master of Laws was added in 1877. 

erican | x 100] took part in the organization of the Association of 
at time а Schools and has been a member of the Association since 
fternoon ^ 1911 the School became coeducational. In 1924 the late 
four : Course for students with schedules was increased to 


y n 
Tease > On de 


Ptember 1, 1925, the entrance requirements were in- 


llege de, “О years of lege work; in 1936 they were increased to a 
OF the p l'he School is ipproved by the Council of Legal Education 

New build Bar Asso lation. Since September a 1925, it has occupied 
named \&› designed and constructed for its use. This building is 


all in honor of the late Rear Admiral Charles Herbert 
University from 1910 to 1918. 


Th Tue LIBRARY 

9f th high. School Library of 18,500 volumes contains the decisions 
Supre E eet Courts of all the States, the reports of the United States 
En] pot and lower Federal courts, the English Reprint and 
the g EU Reports, the United States Statutes, the statutes of all 
test the English statutes, the principal English and American 
Ikadin a encyclopedias and 


Case collections of annotated cases, and the 
0 ч » т 

ТЬ li doks, textbooks, and legal periodicals. 

1s Open irom 9 


tm. to 11 p.m. each class day (Saturday, 
p.m.) 


and from 2 to 6 p.m. on Sunday. 
dq : THE Law Review 
59е Wash: ., = 
| tity ve » ashington Lau Review, published quarterly by the 
taculty and students of the Law School. 
to the field of ental and federal public 


* University in the National Capital, where the 
federal public ] 


governr 


aw may be observed in operation, 
tor specialization in this field. Among the 
are administrative law, admiralty, conflict of 
trig ' Patents 6n e international law, interstate commerce, immi- 
афо law, Pyrights, trade marks, taxatıon, trade regulation, 
' administration. 


rtunity 


is in charge of a faculty editor- 
associate editors, a board of departmental 


Ara 35022235 


— 
фий 
fort 
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advisory editors, and a board of student editors. The student 
are chosen each year from those students who have complete 
semester-hours or more with an average grade of В or better. 


ADMISSION ә 
x н ¡ssl 
For a statement of the general regulations and procedure for adm 
to the University, see pages 53—58. be fie! 
Applications for admission and supporting certificates should’ 
with the Director of Admissions not later than two weeks 06 


registration period. 


For THE BACHELOR oF Laws DEGREE 


a n admission 
Candidates for this degree must have received, before admis 


‘ appr 
degree of Bachelor of Arts or an equivalent degree from ай к, 
college or university. The conferring of this degree must be € 
by proper certificates. Y 
' culum dl! ; 
hinge? ts 
bach 
AB 


ear ^" 


Persons who have satisfactory credits in an approved curri 
Junior College and Columbian College of The George Was 
versity for three years (ninety semester-hours) toward the : 
degree may be admitted to the Law School to the combined s1X-Y 


and LL.B. curriculum. din o 
^ , . "$5 a te ; 
Transfer students may present work satisfactorily comple oid? 

approved colleges toward the ninety semester-hours require jetel Y 


n сошр д дй 


that at least the last thirty semester-hours shall have bee ferr 
The George Washington University, and the work to be transit ; 
be consistent with the curriculum requirements. : 
Persons who have satisfactory credits in the Engineering * es 
The George Washington University for three years (ninety * eg tg 
hours) toward the degree of Bachelor of Science may be pc m. 
Law School to the combined six-year B.S. and LL.B. curie" Ui ig od 


1 
oun y ‘lw com lete‘ re 
Transfer students may present work satisfactorily comp. er- ours 
1ety-SixX semest 1 part 


approved schools of engineering toward the nir 
y + »r-hours 0 
semester hot work 


quired, provided that at least the last thirty 
been completed at The George Washington Unive 
be transferred shall be consistent with the curriculun 


rsity, 200, 
1 require? 


к 
ADVANCED STANDING may 
i ws 
: d of Law . ye 
Advanced standing toward the degree of Bocheles ad ools whi 


granted for work succ essfully completed in other lav t 
members of the Association of American Law Schools. quire, 
ferring from other approved law schools must satisty the re туб, 
admission to the Law School of The George Washington i file E 
Applicants for admission with advanced standing D credi 


transcripts of record showing high-school, college, 42 
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rved to refuse such credit, in whole or in part, or to allow it 
er mally Or after examination, and credit given may be withdrawn 
will rst Poor work. No student admitted with advanced standing 

^a recommended for the degree of LL.B. until he has completed 


NS. at least one full year of residence and passed successfully 
Y-cight semester 


Stude hours with the required average for the degree. No 
and aias will be admitted who has been in attendance at another law school 
is ine];5; : À 
$ ineligible, because of poor scholarship, to return to that school. 
schoo] E intending to attend summer-school sessions at other law 
$ 3 : ^ > 
at thi ET desiring to use credits obtained at such schools in their course 
8 Law c 
Wt De. School, must first have the courses they wish to take approved 
whic Jean In no event will credits be recognized in excess of those 
Ir . i 
Night be obtained in a similar period in this School. 
C For THE DEGREE OF Juris Docror (J.D) 
andidates fo, «. i of 
Bree tes tor this degree must have received before admission the 
9 ' , 
Пуер; Bachelor of Arts or an equivalent degree from an approved 
Ady or college 
: псе; 4 1 ۰ І ' " - 
ward th standing for work in other law schools will not be granted 


“gree of Juris Do tor. 


For TH; MASTER or Laws DEGREE 


dida ( 
пер rites tor this degree 
Accredited 1 degree of Ba 


ec , 
ere aw school, 
Or ап ауе 


must, at the time of their admission, have 
helor of Laws or an equivalent degree from an 
and must have att 


uned in the course for the law 
> equivalent to the grade of B in this Law School 
Sper ial action of the Dean’s Council. 


^i UNCLASSIFIED STUDENTS 
0 * e 
of the ns eligible for ; 


ean, | admission to regular standing may, in the discretion 
Not More po 06 admitted as unclassified students, to courses aggregating 
ап four hours a week. 
A limi NIVERSITY STUDENTS IN THE Law ScHooı 
de ед пи ` 3 un , 
ame i aw EM ot persons who cannot qualify as candidates for a 
tel Maturit ' At who are Over twenty-five years of age and because of 
My of | » training, and experience seem qualified to pursue the 
and; “aw, May . А Ses то : ^ 
Wri dates for"... 26 admitted to the Division of University Students. 
uq ap licati admission as university” students in Law must file 
‘ lons TT ‚ 1 ‚ 1 . 
and “Ttificates nS, Setting forth their qualifications in detail, and letters 


tacts stated therein as to their education 
application must first be submitted to the faculty 
approved by them. Approval will be granted only 


AA AAA 
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in unusual cases where some special reason justifies admission 
. . А fi 
done by such university students will not be counted toward a deg 


REGISTRATION 

fin к 

choo ә 
f$ 


^ 


Before attending classes each student must present himsel 
for registration. No student will be registered in the Law S 
proper credentials have been filed and approved by the proper 9 
the University (see "Admission", above). 

In a case in which a student is permitted to drop a year 
end of the first semester he must register for the second semeste 
subject not later than one calendar year from the time the atten 
the first semester was completed. 


course at я 
0 
tt 


gu 
emeste — 


Registration is permitted at the beginning of either $ oth 
w 
ho first 


dents beginning the study of Law in the second semester, 
pursue only a limited schedule. Such students may pursue v 
year courses in the succeeding summer session. 

Qualified students who are entitled to advanced standing 00 , 9 
from other approved law schools or who have completed course T 


«ег й 
register и 


Law School during former periods of attendance, may 
beginning of the second semester for subjects which commence 
time, but not for year subjects. t акиб 
Registration days for the academic year 1937-38 will be reine 
Monday, and Tuesday, September 18, 20, and 21, 1937+ an im. 
and Thursday, February 2 and 3, 1938. A late-registration 2 ју 
be charged each student who is permitted to register after ре obi 
registration days. No registration may be made tor 4 — after ™ 
after the first two weeks of a semester, or for a year SU ы) 
first four weeks of the year. ч ¢ the 
Registration may be changed only with the permission ol ; 
For further information regarding registration, set pages 


per? 
9-60. 


FEES AND FINANCIAL REGULATION® 


` "P " . ael ¢. see pa 
For a statement of fees and financial regulations, § P 


ges 6145 


SCHOLARSHIPS, PRIZES, LOAN FUND? С sul 

Scholarships are administered by the University Comme e Reg 
Loans and Scholarships. Application should be made t 
of the University. 

The following prizes are awarded annually 
worth Prize; Samuel Herrick Prize; John Bell Lar 
John Ordronaux Prizes. j 

For further particulars regarding scholarshi 
see pages 67-76. 


ps, prizes and 


взљезовяввазаза? 


The Law School 


ORDER OF THE COIF 


of the Coif is a national honor society with chapters in 
Caref aw schools, the purpose of which is “to foster a spirit of 
etu] Stud 


ith grad Y and to mark in a fitting manner those who have attained a 
. ade of scholarship.” 


Was ¡ 
established in 1926, 


n 
E 10 per cent of the 


The George Washington University Chapter 

Students are elected each year from the highest 
= 

: graduating class of the Law School. 


GENERAL REGULATIONS 


St 
Udents ; 
; n , i s 
це thems le. the Law School are subject to, and are expected to familiar- 
elu m , 
33-6; ves with, the general University regulations stated on pages 
9 end 77 -82 А 
А AMOUNT or Work 
As 


“м Udent у, ho takes 
Work 10 a.m. to 1 
Pi ot exceeding fif 
| : 

po ttendance is three academic years. 

Sik ent who takes 
. r is 

tinim Rister tor mc 


a majority of his courses in the full-time sections, 
p.m., may, with the permission of the Dean, take 


teen hours a week. For such students the minimum 


a majority of his courses in the afternoon sections 
re than ten hours a week. For such students the 
attendance is four academic years. 

rk carried by апу student may be restricted when, in 


* Dean, the best interests of the student require it. 


No stud ATTENDANCE 
Ude 7 

t n 

larly, „© Will be allowed credit in any 


"Quine ; istered and 
In the Course 


subject unless he has been 
in regular attendance and has done all the work 
in that subject. 


GRADES 
P &rade of a : 
à f ass, or p student in each subject is indicated by the letters 
d С rr . . . 

llo їз: (below 55), failed. The meaning of these grades is 
"redi ' Mear 

1 ans tha 2 

t give f hat the Work has been successfully completed and full 


р fai Or the subjec 
thay ile ct, 


"x the work in the subject has been a failure and 


To obtain cre lit the student must repeat the 
; In the work of the year, has received a grade 
x general average of C, may take 
the ains , ‚nation in that subject, and if on such re-examina- 
rade 


ill be given credit in the subject with 


and obtained a 


зана eo 
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At the end of each academic year each student is given an 4 
numerical grade for his work for the year. These numerical gra 
as follows: 4 (85-100), excellent; В (75-84), very good; CA 
good; D (60-64), poor; U (below 60), unsatisfactory. я 

The general average of a student shall include all the grades Їй 
subjects taken while in the Law School working for a particular 
Where a subject has been repeated or a re-examination has been f tel 
both the first grade and the subsequent grade or grades shall be T. 
in the general average. A failure in a non-required subject $ Я 
be counted. 


EXAMINATIONS «4 sub 

Р è P - .. n ° 
Written examinations are held at the close of the first зеен 
jects which аге then completed and at the close of the second sem " 


$ - ү 
all other subjects. All students are required to take the regula stude! 


in a subject with the class in which he is enrolled, may 


regular examination given in the subject. d to ыш 

No student shall be given an examination in, or permitte й is per 
a» e А as е 

credit in, less than an entire subject. In any case where а SW akt 


may not 


mitted to register for one semester only of a year subject, her en com” 


ENT. х һе 
the examination in that subject until the other semester has ^ 


pleted. itten appl 
No special examinations will be given; except that, upon “a 
a cant 
: : ation, if he! 
degree at a convocation before the next regular examination, * cretion of 
in the diser days 
less than six 


-gate Sof? 
А ; қ . 1 104 
cation to the Dean's Council, showing sufficient cause, yi 


be entitled to take a postponed examination, may, 
the Dean's Council, be given a special examination not 
after the date of the one which he failed to take. 


> “УР SHIP Й 
EXCLUSION AND PROBATION For Poor SCHOLAR jul! 


Any student who during an academic year fails i 
year subjects or the equivalent in half-year subjects 54 ule ‚ 
Any student not subject to exclusion under the foregoing 7 ave " 
the end of an academic year has failed to maintain a gene” the $ c 
: ¡ring е рей 


all of his work of at least С, 65, will be on probation durir t : 
Jiscretion of 


ing academic year. Students on probation may at the ‹ = probation, и 
: : u^ di 1t 
be required to reduce their programs of study. A oor he has MA cit 
be excluded at the end of his probationary year unies? of at Jeast 
>. À ; average 
average grade sufficient to give him a general averag jor 


all of the work since his admission to the school. he work е 1 
No student shall be put on probation or excluded on t result ° 
semester only or on the work of the summer session 
program of less than four hours a week during the a 


or 45 
cadem 


ic year 


MAATTI 


En The Lau School 


А Student y 
Tules m 


Conditio 


rho has been excluded from the School under the above 
ay be readmitte« 


1 by the Committee on Reinstatement upon such 
ns 


as that Committee sha 


prescribe. Written application must 
setting forth the reasons for the reinstatement 
accorded an oral hearing if he so desires. Rein- 
* granted only in special cases. 

ude : 
nts who have not applied to the 
ave been denied re 


* regu]; ES page: Ze 
ar gular examinations during the academic 


and the E Committee 


Reinstatement Committee, or 
instatement by the Committee, mav be admitted 


Upon the 4 : year next succeeding the 
A whic they pe of which they have been dropped, in those subjects 
teceiye 2 lave made a grade below passing, ss, and if such students 
ы: Кеч Passing іп all of these subjects with an average sufh- 

E^ heir general average not less than 65, such students shall 
tak ese ey at the beginning of the next academic year. Students who 
in Xaminations for rein 


statement are not eligible to be registered 


e a 
aw sr : - 
Xami School attend classes during the year in which the 


: ог (о 
Nations are tak 


en. 


Stug CLASSIFICATION OF STUDENTS 
ent TER АЛ: 
of Credit a pe divided into classes on the completion of semester-hours 
N 7 ^ 
tight ¢ fif ollows First year, to tw enty-seven; second year, twenty- 


ty-five - : ` . 
Y-five ; third year, fifty-six or more. 


COURSES OI INSTRUCTION 
© Cour = 
Ses of instruction in Law 


A THE DEGREES 
Schoo} the Satisfactory 


ig 5 the de completion of the requirements of the Law 
Onferreg Bree of Bac 


helor of Laws, Juris Doctor, or Master of Laws 


REQUIR Prec: 
Tobe re IREMENTS FOR THE BACHELOR OF LAWS DEGREE 
siden “commended for this degree 


en 
Amber »and scholars} 
Credits 


a student must satisfy the admission, 
р requirements and must complete the prescribed 


and required subjects. 


3 RESIDENCE 


the tim Tequirement for th 


lis degree is three academic years 
d е Stude Б 
ules nts or four 


academic years for students with limited 


чү Year’ ° | 
In йе Sched 8 in the late afternoon classes for students 
[ i$ c 
* Case Wes is counted as re 


Students 


attendance 
le ` х 
sidence for three fourths of a year. 


admitted with advanced standing, at least one 


P*»25950 288805225235 
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ne od 


full year of this residence requirement must be spent in The 
Washington University. f 

A student who at the end of any regular period of residence tht ng 
semester, the second semester, or the summer session—has COMETI 
subjects which equal in semester-hours the total number of sem ijel 
hours required for the degree for which he is a candidate, but has in 
to complete the full residence requirements for that degree, must 
residence during additional periods sufficient to satisfy complete? 
residence requirements. In all such cases the student must be if e d 
during the entire period and must satisfy the attendance requiremen 
and pass the examination in, at least one subject. 


CURRICULUM REQUIREMENTS 

„aws is set fo 
the OU. 
ement # 


The curriculum leading to the degree of Bachelor of Laws 
in the “Plan of Study” below. The successful completion ot 
there listed is required for the degree. The credit requin 
minimum of eighty semester-hours. 


PATENT LAW, CURRICULUM 


nt [i 
T А $ s А , T , te 
Го provide training for students who plan to specialize en б 


the courses in Substantive Patent Law, Patent Office 

Patent Moot Court are offered as third-year electives: TM, ae 
counted toward the degree of Bachelor of Laws or Juris Doctor: 
may be taken by qualified students not candidates for а degree: 


COMBINED ARTS AND LAW CURRICUL UM n the om 
The University will confer the degree of Bachelor of Arts up sae 
pletion of three years of college work and the first year in the pi of er 
In order to be certified as having satisfactorily completed оч У eri 
work, the student must have passed the first twenty-eight "y^ of = 
taken by him in the Law School, with an average grade © 7 achelo 
(see the Columbian College announcement, page 108). h гет? 
of Laws degree will be conferred upon the completion 9 
of the work for that degree. 


en SULUM $ 
COMBINED ENGINEERING AND LAW CURRICUL 


The University will confer the degree of Bachelor 
years 0 


i ing - | f 1 ree : 
gineering upon the completion of the first th he first year er о 


for that degree in the School of Engineering and the f А $ q № 
School. The student must pass the first twenty € not less dia d 
taken by him in the Law School with an average 0 com le 


m А е 1 the 
The Bachelor of Laws degree will be conferred upon 


the remainder of the work for that degree. 


аззаз®їзвїй®азї® — 
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ScHOLARSHIP 
b The eighty se 


e mester-hours of work required for the LL.B. degree must 
completed w 


ith a general average of at least C (65) 


Honors 


Stud " degree oí Bachelor of Laws "with distinction" will be awarded 
ents who obtain a general average of 4 in the work for that degree. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREE OF JURIS DOCTOR (J.D.) 


* recommended for this degree the student must have received 


e | ' жу» 
Bree of Bachelor of Arts or an equivalent degree before his admission 
е ‚© + . М P 

acad “aw School, He must have completed a residence period of three 
demi ye 


With imited » for full-time students or four academic years for — 
With a gen Schedules, He must have completed eighty semester-hours 
eddie average of at least B (75). | | 
he mu Ion to the subjects required for the degree of Bachelor of Laws, 


Civil m Completed the 


torge pp must have bee 
Ashington 


course in Roman Law and Principles of the 


п elected to the board of student editors of The 
wn Law Review in 
Work bY the faculty fo 


à member of the 


accordance with the requirements 
r such election, and must have done acceptable 
board for one academic year. 


EQUIREMENT< к: 
Candi 2 {ENTS FOR 


THE MASTER OF LAWS DEGREE 
Mates for the 


"ster degree of Master of Laws must complete twenty 
-ho : | i \ 
Bachelor eg 9f Work in subjects not counted toward the degree of 
aws, 
i 
e E 
Candida ree will not b 


er е conterred until one academic year atter the 
CCeive s : 
Must со now the degree of Bachelor of Laws. All requirements 
Wo mp eted j 
rk for in n 


9t exceeding two years after registration for the 
е Чергее, 


All ч SCHOLARSHIP 
Urses +. 
Fado of a,j “ken for the Mast 
fast C ; 


er's degree must be completed with a 
* In each subject a 


nd a general average of not less than B. 
REQUIRED SUBJECTS 


“aws, and Constitutional Law must be included in 
“gree of Master of Laws if not previously taken. No 


and no Second-year required subject may be counted 
е. 


PLAN OF STUDY 


arranged in the curriculum as to give an 
relations between subjects. For this reason the 


A н авнез®аззв 


Colle ges, 


Т һе C Schools 


subjects, except where special permission has been given, mu 


in the order provided for in pr plan of instruction. jete OF 
Candidates for the degree of Juris Doctor (J.D.) must compra 
required subjects shown desi in the Plan of Study and in additio 


course in Roman Law and Principles of the Civil Law and иШ И" 
service as members of the Board of те Editors of The 7 
Washington Law Review. unt 
Candidates for the degree of Master of Laws may elect and © 
toward that degree third-year subjects not already counted towaf 


degree of Bachelor of Laws. 


se 
; Ser я v 
First Year De Second Year a 
Civil Procedure 4 Bills and Notes....+++** M 4 
Contracts I... 4 4 C al Law 1 E 
Criminal Law and Procedure..... 4 Equity I..... p. 
Property I..... 1 py e T Evid 33 H 
Property II... { Property Ill “as 
FORE 4 › 4 El lectives. ... ^ 
Electives. . 4 be 
Total.....- "MI 
"Total . 28 
Third Year үт; 
Business Associations. . . . 8 
Moot Court... T 4 


Electives... rn 


Total A 24 E" 
.. Fo 
. as follows: Бн 


stic 
first and second years, Agency (4), Contracts Il (4), Domes ws да) 4 
r of Law 


(2), Sales (4); for the third year and for the Ms aste 
Admiralty (2), Bankruptcy (2), Briefmaking ( 
Constitutional Law II (4), Equity II (2), 
Government Corporations (2), Insurance (2), L: 


Courses from which electives may be selected are 


pal Corporations (2), Ог ınization and Financi: Publ 

porations (2), Patent Law (4), Patent Moot Y^ e Taxatio фе 

(2), Roman Law and Principles of the Civil La v (4) i 
srenthese 


Trade Regulation (4), Trusts (4). Figures in pí 
number of semester-hours of credit. 


Hours ОЕ INSTRUCTION 


The regular course for full-time students is £ Pr 
^ "ou 
1 p.m. Employed students may take the regular y 


held at 5.10 and 6.10 p.m. 


, and Divisions _ 
de и 
st be t% 


PORTLSLILLSLT ITS EN Zu 


THE SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING 


facto” 0 THE FACULTY 
lo т . 

Jo ЫЧ Heck Marvin, Ph.D., LL.D., President of the l niversity. 

d o "Raymond Lapham, M.S., Dean of the School of Engineering. 
STAFF OF INSTRUCTION 


John 1 
Tre Raymond L apham, M.S., Professor of € 


леи Engineering. 
e n 
jr Ку, Artem; as Hitchcock. M.S., C.E., Professor of Civil Engineering. 
: . 
әй E Mackenzie Mackall, } )., Professor of Chemistry. 
4 Ward | ; P 
А | 4 Walt lenry Sehrt, Ph D Pre f Ger 
"A tr Ly , 
Y Orn Lymn Cheney, Ph.D., Professor of Physics. 
= ! Arthur n Bruce Ames, M.S E.E.,LL.B.. P; fessor f Electrical Engineering. 
E Jame т Frederick Johnson, M.E., Professor of Mechanical Engineering. 
е 8 
Harold су ET aylor, Ph, D., Professor of Mathematics. 
Meier Sri Sutton, M.S ‚Professor of Finance. 
Piin in Ng Protzm; an, A.M., Associate Professor of Romance Languages. 
f 
агрепег С ruicks shanks, B.S. in M.E., Associate Professor of 
ы Marica] E ngineerin 
$ 
Alfred p * “ment, A. M., LL. ‚Assistant Pr ofessor of English. 
\ n We: 
¡de alega Ms. , E.E. Cien Professor of Electrical E ngineering. 
jii М ard Cook. x S.inC.E.. 4 stant Professor of Civil Engineering. 
je rtt | Hoya ; “Uwkes, Jr., >. in E.F Instructor in Civil Engineering. 
А m J inter; "d E M.S. in M.E., Instructor in Mechanical En- 
1) 0 9. 
nv: Se ` 
{ys М Ph Carl Oleiniy Vc 
HO Stoves ik MS, Associate in Civil Engineering 
iit alker B.S. in C.E., Associate in Civil H ngineering. 


ГНЕ DEAN > COUNCIL? 
1938 
Walter Lynn Cheney 
Alfred Ennis 


л. qin Clica 939 1940 
arpent. 
is Karl, Edy E" Cruicksh; inks Frank Artemas Hitchcock | 
` rard С | 
+ BP ub ® Cook Arthur Frederick Johnson 
кышкы tica] leg, 
бең, y rst 


‹ CPU 
* The Presid 
esident h 
? member, 9 of the L 


niversity and the Dean of the School ol 


1151) 


NISANE 


" 
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GENERAL INFORMATION Up 
ف‎ ee Of the 
INTRODUCTORY d Bach 
T. . ‘pe . ° . e е 
The School of Engineering was organized іп 1884 under the nam “В, 
the Corcoran Scientific School. 
ADMISSION 
RER 8 V 225 edure for a To 
For a statement of the regulations and procedure for al resid 
pages 53-58. й ES 
REGISTRATION " | 
For information and regulations regarding registration, set page j the 
Before registration, schedules of new students must be approv™ cit The 
Dean, and schedules of other students must be approved by thé deta] 
officer of the major department. | In ¢ 
ast 
sal 2 
FEES AND FINANCIAL REGULATIONS p Deli 
" » А А - 12 
For a statement of fees and financial regulations, see pages 6 $n Pro 
Nbjer 
SCHOLARSHIPS, PRIZES, LOAN FUNDS “| “ч 
' " a Ж »-e r " : 0 
Scholarships are administered by the University € оше egist (d 
Loans and Scholarships. Application should be made to the | 
the University. к funds s 


à : : : а 
For particulars regarding scholarships, prizes, and lo 


pages 67-76. Ch 


era "lemi 
GENERAL REGULATIONS өн, оол 
j > art Del 
$ 1 he School of Engineering are subject #0, and "Tm ) Bish 
tudents in the hool of Engineering are subje ylation’ айы 


to familiarize themselves with, the general University 7*9 


on pages 53-65 and 77-82. 


FFEE 
s. 
E 


Уйсу 
AMOUNT or WORK (ort pi | : 
; > > ate is set Р 
The normal program of studies for full-time students li е = | 
under “Curriculum Requirements”. Students with ^i except by | 
s €7 
are allowed to carry not more than nine semester-hour 
mission of the Dean's Council. Civi E 
Civi 
` . m MT буй 
CLASSIFICATION OF STUDENTS илїї? бү 
. PR d sors, an „б 1 E, 
Students are classified as freshmen, sophomores, junt pages 153% WT 
accordance with the curriculum requirements stated on Rs 
| tir 
ea TION "T. 
COURSES OF INSTRUCTION d 
rder 1 


phabetical 0 


The courses of instruction are listed in al 
page 199. 


PRTTTLITLSEN ILS UN . 


Р 
т 
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U THE BACHELOR'S DEGREES 


' completion of the undergraduate requirements 
А gg pr igo peta, ir. : 

EIneering, the degree of Bachelor ot Civil Engineering, 
pame O âchelor 


of Electrical Eng Bachelor of Mechanical Engineering, 
ächelor of 


ineering, 


Science is conferred. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREES 


‚100, 0 be rer i ; | y у 
ел, Fecommended for a degree a student must satisfy the admission, 
. e ~ ы x < 
u called an olarship, and curriculum requirements. Partii ular attention 
і to the Statement of graduation requirements on pages 79-80. 
«s 
dM T SCHOLARSHIP 
»xecul f "le System РАТ Е " "RU | m ' 
tail o grading and of computing scholarship is described in 
п Pages 28-5 
| N Order t 10-79. 
© grad». i à Жез . 
Cast 2.00 Braduate a student must have a quality-point index of at 
Inque. 
р п ы j " > 4 
po тобан, Y in scholarship will render the st ıdent liable to be placed 
f on . $ { EVI. x 
“ес 0 ОТ Suspended by the Dean's Council. Readmission will be 
t verin ‚„АРргоуа] һу 


> the Dean’s Council. (See the University ruling 
seul £ ISmissa]. , F 


154 


Approved work of an engineering na 
equivalent is required in this curriculum. 


Total number of semester-hours for the 


BACHELOR OF ELI 

` , Sem. 
Freshman Yea р 
hrs. 


Chemistry 12x and 21x...... 248 
Economics 1-2 or modern langu 6 
English 1-2.......... 6 
Mathematics 12x and 19x 6 
Mechanical Engineering 3 and 4 4 
ysical Education.............. 2 
Physics 13 and 12 6 
ТАШ... 38 

۰ , S 
Junior Year a 
Civil Engineering 1 and 14.. 6 
Civil Engineering 131 and 132 ( 
Electrical Engine 4 
Electrical E ing i102 6 
Mechanical Engineering 111-1 ( 
Physics 14...... 2 
Public Speaking 1 1 
ТАШ» ‚г; 32 


Approved w ork « 


the equivalent is required in this curriculum. 


‘Total number of semester 


BACHELOR OF 


Freshman Year E 
Chemistry 12x and 21x.. 8 
Economics 1-2 or moder 6 
English 1-2............... < 6 
Mathematics 12x and 19х.... 6 
Mechanical Engineering 3 and 4 4 
Physical Educatior : 2 
Physics 13 and 12 5:0 


Total 
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f an engineering 


hours tor the 


MECHANICAI 


ААК ТТТ Ыы 


or 
ture through two summers 


144 


ourse, 


Civ 


rics electives, 
Engineering 97 
2 nd Mat 


ха 


— аы 


>» 
э 
Ай Ge 
x 


ical Engineering 
| Engineering 
| Engineering 
| Engineering 


Ñ 
D 
ON 


we О 


دیا دیا M t‏ ب 
» 
2 


Electric: i 
‘cal Engineering 


war o 
A a, 


Electri е a 
Engineering seminar E 
Mec hanical Engine E 
Elect f 
Total... : “ 
summer 
nature through two 
144 


four-year course 


EN 3 NEERING 


„Year 
Sophomore y 
: ac: ИИ 
Civil Engineering 297, 
Civil Engineering a 
Civil Engineering 3: 
Economics electiV Mr s 
Tlectrical Engine she 
Electrical с, Box and Ma 
Mathematics ^ pt ; 
elective.. sa’ .. ing Ter 
a Engineering Loan 


_ 


FEIERTE 


>. 
.. > 
- 
> CM 


. nas 
Mio 


Ж Physics 34........... 2 
e Биени O \ ; 
of E IR Т 34 
S r Ye 
Tot 8 


course, 124 


tor the four-year 24. 


~ рк, T ears of the foregoing 
achelor ot $ 
Che mistr Econ 
ae, Machine ies 


‘anism, Phys 


be taken from the 
laboratory, foreign 


Mechanical lab- 


8, Surveying, 


e quality Point low 2.00 will be admitted 
ar ç 
»f the curriculi ко А 


7 TU EG 
Of the se nior option ; in this curriculum is to allow a 


Ww lose 
/ index is be 


Bachelor of Science 


VAAN 
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student who has demonstrated his ability to do better than am 3 


to center his attention upon a group of subjects in which he ea 
interest. Options may be elected in Business Administration, б) 
Economics, Geology, Law, Mathematics, or Physics. The 5% 


choice of subjects for the entire senior year should be submitte 


Dean's Council for approval before the beginning of the junior } year "je Cloyd | 
must be approved before the beginning of the senior year. The st ol Wi; 
must comply with such requirements as to subjects, s hedules, and “К а 
arship as the department concerned тау prescribe. This wor 
taken at The George Washington University. $ 
| Colin | 
THE PROFESSIONAL DEGREES Я rar 
Professional degrees of Civil Engineer, Electrical E aginee gi de ginet” pan 
ical Engineer may be conferred upon graduates ot the School o! nel] 
ing who have demonstrated their professional ability. Фер} | 
| 
REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREES cado эш 
. Application may not be made sooner than three years nr Je E 
tion nor unless the candidate has had responsib e charge 9 eng? u W 
work. at Jon 
2. A detailed statement of the candidate's expe rience, Ec ر‎ Won 
degree sought, and the title of the thesis must be filed with e is "i “ester 
eight months before the Commencement at which the degre Я "Wi | 
conferred. his the? % E 
the candidate must prepare "Ha 


3. If his application is accepted, 
as required by the executive officer of the departme 
egible с; arbon cop! 


nt conce Ho феб № Wi 
ies 0 ced in ye A сщ; 


4. Опе typewritten origin ıl and two | anoun и 3 
D ar 4 
must be presented to the Dean not later than the date prt hei Vern 
Es А : o 
University calendar. Requirements regarding the form A 
stated on page 81. Wh p. 
‹ I Р gh Fer 


SCHOOL ОЕ PHARMACY 
THE FACULTY 
"LED. m 


dent of the University, 
an of the School of Phar ma 


STAFF OF INSTRI CTION 
i Pad ackenzie Mackall, Ph.D., Profes, 

enry $ ehrt, Ph.D., Р, ( rman. 

gs, M.S., Prof, r of Pharmacy. 
E" Ph.D., Professor of Zoology. 
Roe, Ph. D., Professor of Bic 
A.M., Associate Pr: fessor of Roman 
,LLB. yu iate Prof: 

» Ph.D., Associat Pr 

Ph.D., Associate Prof 


E. chemistry, 


ce Languages. 
of En glis h. 


f Physics. 
f Botany. 


wa 1 of Physiology. 
ынс pr адре role r of Chemistry. 
Joh Er ы Did Б: 1 

"Wie 1. ssistant Pro 


, 
tology. 


аш Le 
ON Ceutica] C ее, M.S. in Phar. Chem. 


Assistant Professor of Pharma- 
he Mistry 


‘ern 
Non Burdi line, 


Бе... оп РЬ Irma 

o Insts uctor in Pharmacol 
on Collins, B. S., Associate 
Tanzoni, BS, PRES in Pharmacol 
COMMITTEI 


Abvisory Comm 


Samuel Louis Hilton 
Paul Pearson 


Augustus Carrier Taylor 


y are ex-officio 


AAA NT 
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Аа ll 


Tue Dean’s CounciL* pi 
Merle Irving Prot? Sd 


John William Lee 
З 7; › Oan 
Paul William Bowman Of th 
` Fo 
COMMITTEE ON SCHOLARSHIP N 
аде; 
Paul William Bowman, Chairman M m 
posae " , ac 
John William Lee Colin Mackenzie ^ St, 
amil 
GENERAL INFORMATION Page 
INTRODUCTORY КШ \ 
" ‚ 2 à acy was a No 
In 1867 the foundation for the National College ot Pharmacy v Colle lm ] 
the Apothecaries' Association of the District of Columbia. iate Norm 
was opened in 1872 and continued until 1906, when it becam Rite 
with The George Washington University. s association tie re 
The School of Pharmacy is a member of the American 4 Shall | 
Colleges of Pharmacy. „. Not 
7 . - .. 4 1 
Washington offers many opportunities for the study of Pha 1 at 
9. 90,9 e N . ihrarl 
only are the facilities of Government laboratories and libra ocks fro Car 
students, but the School of Pharmacy is located only a tew been estab” all Te 
the American Institute of Pharmacy building, in which have orato fina) 
lished a pharmaceutical museum and library, and researe otes’! 
: ар n ^ : e 
which have brought to Washington the outstanding men oft Ж 
{ Wh 
ADMISSION oi | a 
; : „dure for ? * ne 
For a statement of the general regulations and proc 4 hip 
to the University, see pages 53—58. subit! Will 
ж" Lo : > acy must be 
Candidates for admission to the School of Pharmac) tt 
Junior Certificate or its equivalent. ho rest? I 
z А Pe а t Ph: ласу w $ fy the f 
Applicants for admission to the School of Pharma"? ay satis e | 
baccalaureate degree from an accredited institution armid e” To 
requirements for the degree of Bachelor of Science 10 ә the lic 
б RIE PE d | aunced on PA ana aer tion 
years by completing the curriculum announced on f tal S™ у a 
' Г | . fundamente” for t fxpe, 
of students whose course has included adequate ‚тетеп Qi 
IE i i 
this time may be reduced, but in no case can the re ML 
degree be satisfied in less than two full а‹ ademic year е! 
Int ; 
i 
REGISTRATION e pages 5 in 
37 N : ‚ ation, Set # Ph; 
For information and regulations regarding registrati thal 
© al; 
: s i CULATION? ity 
FEES AND FINANCIAL REGULAT! ges 6165 um 
: : pá 
1 regulations, see І hour, 


For a statement of tees and financial 


* Elected by the Faculty. 
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SCHOLARSHIPS, PRIZES, LOAN FI NDS 


Sch. - 

Loan larships are administered by the University Committee on Student 
ans q N ; > А » 3 . { 

Of th and Scholarships Application should be made to the Registrar 
F Diversity 
9r parti r ; T { f 

Pages Particular regarding scholarships, prizes, and loan funds, see 

67-76. 


GENERAL REGULATIONS 


milia School of Pharmacy are subject to, and are expected to 
riz 3 < ; 

Б. themselves ший, the general University regulations stated on 
3 65 and 7> N 


any year is that outlined un 


E ‚below. A student who wishes to t 
Mitten Ere 01 work may 
tie re n Scholarship, 


more than the 
do so only with the permission of the Com- 
who shall be guided in their decision by his scholas- 


Ord a } 
ar a 7 i 
shal] be ]; Md the extent to which he is employed. 


. А student on probation 
Imited in the 


amount of work he may carry. 


n« 1а 


ATTENDANCE 


ed degree must have a tended at least 80 per cent of 
M ۰ . ~ , 
l e Instruction and must be present at the time specified for the 
y Minations, 
Exam: EXAMINATIONS 


aminat; 
W ations Р 5 ` 
"ho ail to an. id of the course in each subject. Students 
the neve Appear at a regular exam; 
shi on ular examination excent 
Will he Mittee of Äh 


. Of the cult 
Marped le Faculty. Fi 


Bed for each subject. 


ILITy FOR 


tion will not be examined until 
permission of the Scholar- 


х 70^ 
examinations a tee of $5 


ELIGI 

GIB 

EXAMIN ATION BEFORE STATE BOARDS 
OF PHARMACY 


ination before most State Boards of Pharmacy, 


Present satisfa 


Tequired 

и to 
IN adas.» 

ре, n addition must 
Re nop in: 


tory evidence of college gradua- 


| 
have had from one to four 


years of practical 


T" cured ei where prescriptions are om pounded. Students 
Doing Ours. of study >. p protessional experience while attempting 
iq dex of 2.00 E Fe ar Case of students who maintain a quality- 
therm ia limite, =, ügher, permission тау be granted by the Dean to 
Wali? While Im * this professional experience by work in à 
ч to |, nt index "vv a full schedule. Students who fall below a 
UM it the; 500 will be required to reduce their academic load 


ir nee’ ^ К í 
“Week Professional experience time to less than twenty-four 


AO IT TO 


p 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION ; 
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p "T i t : : in 
The courses of instruction are listed in alphabetical order beg 


THE DEGREE 
‚үе Shol 


Upon the satisfactory completion of the requirements 
of Pharmacy, the degree of Bachelor of Science in Pharmacy is CO 


on page 199. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREE . 
- M. a missi 
To be recommended for a degree a student must satisty the pentit 


‘ a g x M at 
residence, scholarship, and curriculum requirements. Parti ular K 
s 79 ! 


is called to the statement of graduation requirements on page hari 
Everv candidate for the degree of Bachelor of Science 11 
must be at least twenty-one years of age and of good character: 


SCHOLARSHIP ibed Y 
ip is descr! 
p 


The system of grading and of computing scholarshi 
detail on pages 78-79. index of # 
. 4 1 1 
In order to graduate a student must have a quality-point 


least 2.00 i 

ast 2.00. at 
index ot б 

nt ind tion Y 


Probation—Students must maintain a quality-poi 
2.00 or they are placed on probation. Students remain ON pre 
long as they fail to attain this index. 00 of wh? 
Suspension.—Students having a qu ility-point index below oe or afte! 
are placed on probation for a third semester, whether success! F 
an interval, are suspended. L NT o 
Students suspended for poor s holarship may apply Tor el iss 
after an interval of a calendar year. A student applying == ol of p 
under this rule must submit evidence to the Dean of the SC 2 nd 
macy that during his absence from the I niversity he мас dents = 
himself as to indicate that he will profit by readmission- re give 
pended twice for poor cholarship are not readmitted. (See f j 
ruling covering dismissal, page 82.) e consider? 


r Sessions a 


For the purpose ot these rules, the Summer 


semester. + „g scho Я 
jing * ste! 
me 


the foreg“ 


In the case of students with limited schedules, кее 
rules are applied only when the student has undertaken 
hours or more. 
CURRICULUM REQUIREMENTS А seh 


Nu asse 

"T А А ; „citation d japan 
The laboratory method of teaching is used. Rect malit d ill 
sys à 


in connection with each course in order to provide Š 
| à “ santa 
subjects. Students in Pharmacy have the advantag 


struction in any department of the University. 


The School of Pharma: 


* Curriculum 


- | le 
requirements inclu le 
* following curriculum leads 
harmacy. 


Pharmacy 166...... 


*Pharmacy 172 
*Pharmacy 174.. 
Pharmacy 178... 
*Biochemistry 242. 


Senior Year: Secon 


A › > o o 


Grand total. 


PROFESSIONAI 


Botany 1—2 
Chemistry 12 
Pharmacy 1-2 
Pharmacy 21-22 


Zoology 1 
Total 


Chemistry 121 or 21. 


7 
110 
103 
165-00 
с ewe 


178.. 


Рһагтасу 
Рһагтасу 
Рһагтасу 
Рһагтасу 
Рһагтасу 
Рһагтасу 
Physiology 115 


CURRICULUM 
OF SCIE 


Grand Total. . 


* With permission of the Dean, Pha 
1 by « r courses, for purj 
students entering with a ba 


LEADIN( 
NCE IN PH 
Sen 
hrs 
{ B 
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{ Р! 
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ТО THE DI 


1 174 


from an 
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¡REE OF BACHELOR 


A кыс е == 5% NEN EUM 5% 


Mer ш 
" 2414 

ad Biochemist? 

and Bi 

ution 


accredited instit 


NE VSASS ERR \ \ 


т 


>‘ A ENS ы 


a: 
E 
* 


THE SCHOOL ОЕ EDUCATION 


q THE FACULTY 
oy 
yd Heck Marvin, Ph.D., LL.D., President of the U 


niversity. 


Jo EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 

In Berts. n. 
*rtram ү hitelaw, Ph.D., Assistant Profe ssor of Education, Chair- 

Man, 


rofessor of Education. 


r of Educational Psychology. 


Wil; STAFF OF INSTRUCTION 
lan N " 
1 Carl Ruedi rer, Ph.D. Prof r of Education 
Omas Ben; Бег, Fh.D., Professi Ji ducatıon. 
. Jamin Brown, Ph.D., Professor of Physics. 


Iratt: 
E ittan Doyle, A.M., Professor of Romance Languages. 


fiska n.: 
Coli ke Griggs, Ph.D., Professor of Botany. 


Mäckenzia Ts 
dward nze Mackall, Ph.D., Р, ofessor of Chemistry. 
illiam к? Sehrt, Ph.D., Professor of German. 
3 ullen F- j 
Jame > len Fren h, Ph.D., Professor of Education. 


y Taylor, Ph.D., Professor of Math 7 Pal 

uth Кан, ng "ape 

d : : Arval AE *hysical Education for Women. 

аа, Ph.D. Professor ar M 

lig c. Ay West, PI 
i эһ Sutton 


of Public Speaking. 


ssor ¢ 


D., Professor of Political Scien 

E. , M.S., Professor of Financı 

УВ, son Ballou, Ph.D., Adjun 

Al, c Artlete Hall, Ph.D., Visit Pr 
^ürtis Wiley. > ^ ttn 

h шоу, sus, TED. Ass 


t Professor of Education. 
sor of Education 


Professor of Hispanic-A merican 


йе Professor of Home Economics. 
€ Professor of Educati nal Psychology. 
ite Frofessor of Enolish 


'rofessor of Physical Education for 
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Paul William Bowman, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Biology. 

Lawson Edwin Yocum, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Botany: - he 

Christopher Browne Garnett, Jr., Ph.D., Assoc iate Pr ofessor of PE 

Claud Max Farrington, A.M., Associate Professor of Physical Елий" 
for Men. 

Thelma Hunt, Ph.D., Assistant Profes of Psychology. Pra 

Ralph Dale Kennedy, Ph.D., Assistant ‚Professor of 
Business Administration. 

Kathryn Mildred Towne, A.M., Assistant Professor of Home 

Carl Douglas Wells, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Sociology: [и 

BS. Assistant Professor of Physica AANE 


sg] 
Ac ountind 


Econom? 


Helen Bennett Lawrence, 
for Women. 
William Henry Myers, A.B., Assistant Professor of 


„шй“ 
Physt al Educal! 


for Men. Vis 
ir a „ation Or 
John Bertram Whitelaw, Ph.D., Assistant Professor 0] Ейисай to of 
Lawrence Lee Jarvie, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Ed y | The 
d ' ; i ; Peycholog? i 
Steuart Henderson Britt, Ph.D., Assistant Professor 0] Psych ion on, 
> gJucalio 
Mary Alice Adams, A.M., Visiting Assistant Professor of Educa ment 
for Wome": Brad 


Maude Nelson Parker, Lecturer in Physical Education 
Birch Evans Bayh, A.M., Lecturer in Education. full 
Chester Winfield Holmes, Ed.D., Lecturer in Education: Sumy 
Jean Elyle Sexton, A.B., Instructor in Physical Education for "i 
Elizabeth Burtner, A.M., Instructor in Physical Education і и 


„ation 
ley Turnbull, A.M., Instructor in Physical Educ Fo 


r 


Jenny Ems 


W о! 


Helen Ta r Hanford, A.B., Associate in Physical Educatio 
COMMITTEES“ | QM 
) the 
THE DEAN'S CoUNCIL (b) 
Me 
1938 cti 
May 
Ruth Harriet Atwell E 
i 1 N Or 
Edward Henry Sehrt 1940 А Str 
1939 4 e Ји m 
John Bertram Whitelaw чы 1 ‚To | tie 
James Ben" p for 


Mitchell Dreese 4 
Mitcl I „в | м, 
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COMMITTEE ON ADMISSION AND ADVANCED STANDING 
John Bertram Whitelaw, Chairman 


H 
arold Griffith Sutton Willard Hayes Yeager 


COMMITTEE ON SCHOLARSHIP 


William Cullen French, Chairman 


Inno. v. 
Nees Kirkpatrick Frank Mark Weida 


COMMITTEE on DISCIPLINARY RELATIONS 


Mitchell Dreese, Chairman 


James El 
PT ту . . .1 3 "үх 
nezer Pixle Kathryn Mildred Towne 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


ti INTRODUCTORY 


, 18 the : . de ‹ 
Visors Purpose of the School of Education to prepare teachers, super- 


or the higher ranges of educational service and 
ichers of experience to extend their education. 
the Departments of Education, Physi 


ome Economics, 
Of the l 


„Uate and 
illac Schedu 


e асе " 
mbraces cal Educa- 


and it is affiliated with all the other depart- 
in which the student is likely to elect work. Both 
Undergraduate work are offered. 

le Of courses 


Niversity 


me and is arranged to meet the convenience of both 
$ "MAG pa ime І 7 N i 
Immer clas Part-time students, By attending afternoon, Saturday, and 
Mplete all D teachers in the schools of W ashington and vicinity may 
tiong, 1€ requirements tor a degree without giving up their posi- 
For a st ADMISSION 
to tha p ateme ó i de 
Univers; nt of the general regulations and procedure for admission 
Sity, see Pages 53-58 
Aq iss For THE JACHELOR's DEGREES 
the 10n to th 
1 8a ed © Undergraduate division of the School is based on (a) 
m TY Completion of | € :d college work 
Mee Sr Uation fr T two years ot approved college wor ‚or 
rt lese y 9m an approved two-vear normal school. Students 
у eqi " а wie " 5 
t yh mi lurements are adn itted as regular students. Others 
tio Itted to the 


š ' Divi f University Stude he " 

ey Ivısıon of nıversity Students on the presen- 

Stud, idence that thev T à y 
м Ms tra they are qualified 
West y ei üsterring from 
b "rede e. gh Schools an. 
tiore y e of work tot 
"и be; “ginning of the 
and before the 


to pursue the work to advantage. 
other colleges or from normal schools should 
| their colleges or normal schools to transmit 
he Director of Admissions at least one month 
Session that they wish to enter. All credentials 
Student may register. Credentials are official 
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school 


and acceptable only when transmitted directly from school to 
without passing through the hands of the student. 


For THE HIGHER DEGREES 


эг : \ : bac” 
To be admitted to graduate standing a candidate must hold 4 
e or must have 


laureate degree from an accredited school or colleg У 
ш Р 
в 


pleted a course of study that is judged by the Faculty to be the ed 
Candidates holding degrees from unaccredited institutions, whose |o 
judged by the Faculty to be more than twelve semester-hours short ; 
standard baccalaureate degree, must register for a Bachelor's tig 
others тау remove their deficiences while registered for the 


degree. 


REGISTRATION 
ages 59% 


For information and regulations regarding registration, 


FEES AND FINANCIAL REGULATIONS 
ages 61 


45 


For a statement of fees and financial regulations, see P 


SCHOLARSHIPS, PRIZES, LOAN FUNDS pudes 
Scholarships are administered by the University Committee 00 e istra! 
Loans and Scholarships. Application should be made to the 
of the University. ds 
` A . d unes 
For particulars regarding scholarships, prizes, and loan y 
pages 67-70. 
INDEPENDENT STUDY PLAN , cout 


; ; ; : st in 
A student of demonstrated capacity with special interes p 
astructor IR det the 


may, upon the approval of his project by the ir , un 
nt study 


by the Dean, be permitted to undertake independe 
personal direction of the instructor. 


GENERAL REGULATIONS "T 


Students in the School of Education are subjec 
familiarize themselves with, the general University re?" 
pages 53-65 and 77-82. 

Amount or WORK t ей 
„ students i$ 0 
А normal program of work for undergraduate ' index 9 3 
7 . [pw Н not. 
seventeen hours a week. Students with a quality-point . Mort d 
: n ours. ^ f 
ineteen ‘ 


higher may, with the Dean's permission, take n permission 


nineteen hours may not be taken except by special 
Scholarship Committee. stitutes an 
: : , „ cons 
For employed students nine hours work : kc 


program. Students with a quality-point index 


— 


Preceding Semester may be 
t Ifteen hours. 


"Or graduate 
esis 
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T School of Education 

Mi ocHooltl 

E @ 2 


Students tw 
, Constitutes 
re than Nine } 


"ours a week 


urs 


а normal program, 


CO I OF INST сол 
1 * r habetic order b 
The COUrses Of inst ‘ п are li € 1 ene 
Ы Page 199. The syste ) с ‹ 
Dry ‘PERS 
THE BACHELOR'S DEGREE: 
luate requirements of 
1 € ғ! ^ nr ү ra luate І | l 
( Bh. A ER t of 1 є гр er 
ча " pre diens ] B of Arts in Education, 
E School Of Education, the « р 3 
Зафер 
E 


r Bachel 
е in Home I inomics, or D 


: °‘. pi 
ir of Science in Phys- 
* OF Science 
Kal Ra... | 
1 Mucatıon IS Conterred PCM ait cr 
x Program ot work o ident y j ase 
ie; І стагі ‹ i ї 
i: faculty idviser Since each s ѕ prog : lent have 
7 i ye nt that the student ha 
E by US partic ular needs, it is in int t 
lear 


C "ner 
fami: Ception of 


Шат wi i 
lar with the tea hing certificate 
XPects to teac h. 


his major interest 


4 3n 
nts in the locality in which 
requirements i 


[ENTS FOR THE DEGREES 
T REQUIREMENTS FOR THE I Imission 
H de Tecommended tor a degree a student 3 Particular attention 
кы. tg articular a 
ig ике, ac olarship, and curriculum requirements. z pages 79-80. 
Calle, to the Hetement a} graduation requirements on page / 
OCHOLARSHIP 1; 
` : lescribed in 
Th ; n i1 lescribec 
Ne sys : > ting scholarship is descr 
; Stem of orad nd of computing schol : 
(es. J rading 1 UL ¢ = 
tail on Pages ^8 ok тү" at 
or / /9 . i E uality point index of at 
| to graduate д Student must have a q 
ast 2.00, 
tobat; 
leas, „tOn tudents who f ul to m ип а 
lone ^00 are 
One 


are Placed on probatior St 
5 as өү, . - 
they tail to attain this 


5 as been Suspended € 
ie a : 1 IS] І 
the A Peal h ng 
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after the lapse of a calendar year. A student who has been susp die Y 
ering 


twice will not be readmitted. (See the University ruling СОЎ to 
missal, page 82.) Di 
CURRICULUM REQUIREMENTS 4 P 
In any of the following curricula at least thirty semester-hours of wo цу 
must consist of courses numbered above 100. 
BACHELOR OF ARTS IN EDUCATION red 
Students admitted with two years of approved college work are en h 
the degree of Bachelor of Arts in Education upon the completion of 8 3 
six hours of work. This work must include: sem. М® Eon 
8 Чоп, 
*Education (inch ervation and Cadet Teaching). .+»** АР Hom 
tEducational Psychology... „л yon 
TEducatio al So Pr le 1 E. 0 36 pom 
Subject-matter Field A co. КОШИ ^ to% SA 
Кое RAN ә — P1 о о өө 0100 К pir | Нео 
To the extent that courses in the foregoing list are offered for ad 
sion, the range of electives is increased. Br 
Normal-School Graduates —Graduates from approved t ТШ 
three-year normal schools are granted such advanced standing ined Y 
credentials warrant. Their unfinished requirements are determ 
the Dean. stud Re, 
Subject-Matter Field.—Under the guidance of his adviser, eà major P D 
before graduation shall have fulfilled the requirement for tht jered P 1 in 
: . ia lai м» die eley york comP i | Phys; 
the department of his subject-matter field. Relevant Y val of КМ. 
normal school or junior college may be counted with the appre for de | Ben 
department of his subject-matter field. A student preparine eiii m 
mentary-school teaching, junior-high-school teaching, Of for ә ИЯ 
may, with the approval of his adviser, combine courses from e hou Ў Т 
matter fields, in which case a minimum of thirty-six seme penis hour 
required. The subject-matter fields are: Art, Biology, Botany: Geri" | Boy 
Classical Languages, Commercial Education, English, Geolog”, glo | 


й a ~ ern] Science: + egt 
Languages, History, Mathematics, Physics, Political 59—77 og 5и 
Socio 


Public Speaking, Romance Languages, Social Science, 


tics, and Zoology. Au. 
ist? Rip, 
BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN HOME ECONOMICS ш asst Py 
а : А т | ined wit t М, 
The program of work of each student will be plat tment й » 
д А . ; „parti 
f a faculty adviser in the Home Economics Depar* 5 X 
rected in A VE re 
f electives in Education and the number of hours electe to in P “lec 
iv Educa a е nu er ‚dent wishes o epi Je 9 ct 
upon the certification requirements that the ments" aft py 
Closely Related Course Other Depart Educationa 


f 18 hours in Education, with the exception * i 


p" Б. The School « 
uspendel The Purpose « 


‘ Wi 
ring „Omen for the 
? Prepare them 
Since there 
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f the general home-making course is to educate young 
important responsibility of home-making and adequately 
tor modern livir 


will be variation in the needs of each stu lent, the general 


om : к; ^ 
{ york €-makino ^ 
4, Adyige aking Program can be adapted with the assistance of the faculty 
T tO mee 
et 


any special requirements 


ur semester- 


ject-matter 
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- eis b . e n 
The minimum requirements for the degree are thirty semester-h@l 
Physical Education, eighteen semester-hours in Education, and eig 


emester-hours of electives. 


BACHELOR ОР CIENCE IN PHYSICAL DUCATION FOR \ МЕХ m 
r Sem Senior Year № 
_ 6 
3 n 13 к 
C у 1 п a 3 
j al Edi n 111 M 
I al Ed 112. E 
11 ( al Ed ion 113-14. :* 208 
I 1 Ed 110. «3229 E. 
j Physical Education 117.» ve Ш 
c І Subject-matter group Or electi E 
T. 
Tota i : I ' = 
MIG it 
б; pject 
Students desiring to prepare themselves to teach another b. uf 
мг 1 < - : сү 
addition to Physical Education may do so by choosing their elect f. 


А : ve i 
from one subject-matter group with the advice of the Executi din n 
j . М { : e 
Relevant work completed in the Junior College may be count 


subject-matter group. 


THE HIGHER DEGREES 


Upon the satisfactory completion of the graduate 
the School of Education, the degree of Master of Arts or € 


Doctor of Education is conferred. 


GENERAL INFORMATION 
Courses ACCEPTABLE Coi 
. “с above: 
Fully qualified graduate courses are numbered 201 and at ч when ar 
۰ е 
numbered 101-200 may be credited toward a higher degr jn of ё 
- > 10 ' 
proved by the student’s committee and after the completi in chat 
з , > » ї$ 
tional work in them has been certified by the instructo dep“ 
er 


á a high 
Courses numbered 1-100 may not be credited tow ard а ed work 
adv ance 


but may in certain instances be required as a basis for 


TRANSFERRED WORK eim 


> | - ions of nt 
Graduate work completed in other accredited instituti my ar 
1 » but a minimt vast 


may be credited toward the Master's degr e 

four semester-hours of work must be con esr at The Georg " 

ton University. fof m 
Advanced courses completed in excess ot the require, sity y " 

baccalaureate degree in The George Washington Па ы te 

credited toward the Master’s degree to the extent of tw* 


The 


School of Education 


0) 
“IS, provid А А , i 
Provided the work fits in with the student’s | I 


$ 
d is ¿ : ers . 
m “PProved in w riting by the Dean before it is 


than three years prior to registration 


Master’ lecree at T} ого "ashineton 
Credited Ster's degree The v" ge Washington Ui 


in of specialization 


undertaken. 


1 more 


ation given by 


r of the work offered for credit. 


d 
REQUIREMENTS FOR THE MASTER 0] ARTS DEGI 


fie, ть гате the student for some 
lec s, © Program of studies le ng t 


> and his Cons Itative Committe 


ürtme 
à nents Of the University to vive the 
hi Chosen VOX | 


ational field. For рї 
һет$ this will ordinarily inch 


A RESIDENCI 

"^ Candidata 

Wo "ate must pass ir esider study t $ nivers t least 

*mest Pass in resident study at uver 

Ste : 

thre hine * OF One semester and one nine-week summer term, or 
— 1 
Week 5 Mmer terms, or four six-week summer terms. 


* pr 
M Орта 
d am ( 7 nt 
ан е duly 1 Study will u est through a thesis which 
С Теріс» `1 L* 3 i - 
% pester 1c 2 - Ted for (Education 291-92 nd which will count as 
Ше “Hours credi ı a 1.43 
Sty › edit toward the degree. 1 ti ecommendation 
Toe, Ment adv; i 
IN cc ““viser, an ipproved program of s earch, and 
the MNection ith - : ; 
n With an additional substituted tor 


"SIS is required, the th approved 
dama? ar ` f А 

hia ° OF Student's Adviser and recorded in the Office of the 
ten I Me ate 


announced in the University calendar. One type- 


IN copies of 


* thesis in its final form 
the student not later than the date 


Requirements regarding the form 
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FINAL EXAMINATION íi (1) q 


In addition to the course examinations, the candidate must pass 4 ‘ned date n 
comprehensive examination. Those who write a thesis will be exam, к Comes 
on the thesis and its related field; those who do not write a thesis will e Wiren 
examined | on the fields of study included in the program of work for » amir 
Master of Arts degree. The examination may be either oral or weit heeded 
or both. re Include 

If the thesis is submitted more than three years after the cours? sm, ; 
quirements have been completed, a written examination covering Mon in 
student’s complete program of study will also be required. takes | 

REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DOCTOR OF EDI CATION DEGREE 

The requirements for the degree of Doctor of Education сал, y Afte 
stated in semester-hours, but they consist in general of at least t Por d Preceg; 
vears of work beyond a standard Bachelor’s de grec. It is the func? inis Membe 
these requirements to prepare students for advanced te aching, * т and the du 
trative, and supervisory positions, and to train them to investig? The ind in 
report the problems that arise in the varied ma of Educ ation ea tle fin; 
work is given a practical rather than theoretical bent and emp quit кош, 

i the mastery and application of subject matter, both in the study "adatt" 
ments and in the thesis. Special emphasis is placed on the © ca | Not 
success as teacher, supervisor, administrator, or writer. reet date sh 

Three basic purposes in planning the work for this degree " и ^ his the 
nized. These are (a) administration and supervision, (b) “the = ach еы 
Education іп normal school or college, and (с) the е: ‚ching 0 | Onsisti 
demic subject in school or college. | da 0 

QUALIFICATIONS OF THE APPLICANT (1 yy hat | v 

The candidate for the degree of Doctor of Education must iwalent | 
completed graduate work in fields prerequisite to his objective E wa 
"^ that À G zor the degree of Master of Arts in TM ye y edt” At le 
ington University and (2) have had at least three years o! Wu p 
cational experience. i tion b 

ADMISSION TO CANDIDACY » must Dente 

То be admitted to candidacy for the degree the applict ш [е Preside 
accepted by the Faculty of the School of Education ой N Des: > 3 Que 
examination conducted by a committee appointed by the examini ated b 
examination will usually include the following: (1) à W e. ; | 
in one or more subjects selected from the applic ant $ jon. 

1) an oral ex хатіпай 


ground; (2) а scholastic-aptitude test; (3 


CONSULTATIVE COMMITTEE 
his Consult 


pitt 

" ative Com 
If the applicant is accepte 'd as a candidate, 
shall counsel the candidate and guide his work. 
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کے‎ Os 


The Cons 


ultative Committee, in cooperation with the 


( Í ` € late, shall 
, find E *termine the candidate's fields of study, in ea h of wh the « indi- 
mine! tomes up f Pass a written examination at least eigh efor he 
vill be Wire, for the degree; (2) furnish the candidate course " 
or t armenta and of read ings that will assist him in - AM 
rittet ceded Ons; and (3) designate the tools of investig ti о th : wall be 

include od the с; andidate in the prosecution of his study. 7 «e tools n 3 
se fe Че к 7 9r more foreign лә ‚ Statist historica nie 
14 de tion yt апу others considered essential 1 by th | | A | exan - 

takes E" tools designated must be passed by the candidate before he 

comprehensive examination. 
THESIS ADVISER 
Afte 


r у= . : ^ 
Precedi E Candidate has satisfed the req 


t juirements enumerated in the 


o bane? > 
Me de section, his committee 


Т is di ind he is assigned to a 

€ > I } { ۳ haci | > 
th tity е Faculty in whose f Id the topic of his thesis falls. It is 
and in p, 9. this Person to serve as the candidate's adviser on his thesis 


ш 
the * fi is field of specializ 


E zation and to recommend him t« › the Dean for 
па . . n , . 
¿Cent able, al examination when, in his judgment, the candidate’s thesis is 
N Tue Docrorar THESIS 
1 t lat 
e008 date sh | Cr than the , late specified in the University caler 
0р0 li thesi Submit to the Dean of the School of Education 
р $ .5 - 
4% legible н typewritten original, on official thesis r 
i а , 
ТА ON copies. "and also a typewritten sur ry 
от of м 9 not more than 2,500 words. Requirements re 
le thee; 
Th "x thesis ire stated on page 81 
hart Pay a Cessfu] candidate required, before receiving his legree, to 
t 0 , : j : 
alen Cover the expense of printing the summary his thesis 
үз 
edv“ THE FINAL EXAMINATION 
degree is to be conferred the ( andidate 
his thesis and on his field of specializa- 
теа c a an 
P pitted i м “ommittee of the Faculty appointed by 
a p dene m. “Xperts from outside the University 
í 0 j . La. , 
= ny Ut ion th NS examin; ition is open to the public, and 
le n 
er ted y him adit. The Dean, or ı member of the - 
pac ™, will 


Preside at tl 


this examination. 


ГҮҮ 
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THE SCHOOL OF GOVERNMENT 


THE FACULTY 


Cloya 
E Heck Marvin, Ph.D., LL.D., President of thi Univer 


ersity 
"v ч Dean of the School of Gove Y 
arr , 
en Reed West, Ph.D., 4, Dean of the School of Government 
W STAFF OF INSTRUCTION 
itt Ch, 
lar] “linton ( roissant, Ph.D., Professor of English. 
ERNA Sager Collier, A.B LL.B., S.J.D., Professor of Law. 
ûn Donaldson, Ph.D.. р, sor of Political F „и 
| Orge M Р ye 
Rdw, -. 9rton Churchill, Ph D., Professor of History. 
, ard enry Se} › › , 
| ich d dehrt, Ph.D., Professor of Gern 
| atd Nor 
usi Pan Owens, Ph.D., C.P.A., Professor of Accounting a 
Sine ss Administrati n 


Will, 


rd Hayes Yeager 


BT. É > U )jJessor f Publ Sy i 
| Tank M uis Kayser Ph D., P: Mosceor af Hi tors. 
^ hi ark Weida хо ЧР ETN ЧОР TU 
“Ten ^e. , 9 : күр, 
Harolg оз " E Ph.D., Professor P tical Science 
Lowey hth Sutton, M.S., Professor of Finance. 


mpton, LL.B., Ph.D., LL.D., Professorial Lecturer 


erre J Ko 


man, A.M., Associate Prof r of Romance Languages. 


Ppenheim, A.M.. J.D., S.J.D., Associate Professor of 


Ph.D., LL.M., S.J.D., Associate Prof 


of Political 
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эра ч на = » — = Ан M 
Amer 


James Christopher Corliss, A.M., Associate Professor of Inter“ Carry 
J 01 
Economics. Work bı 
` ; t , 
Wood Gray, Ph.D., Associate Professor of History. en 
nar y : , ally 
Thelma Hunt, M.D., Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Psychology hii te 
P , ; ¡ Ness 
Ralph Dale Kennedy, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Accounting Protect 
Business Administration. 8 wel] 
John Albert McIntire, A.B., LL.B., Assistant Professor of Law. ditions : 
А Р gn 1 i 
Carl Douglas Wells, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Sociology па 
" ‚к j m 
Arthur Edward Burns, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Economic thar 
Steuart Henderson Britt, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Psychol 
, x > onom” 
Donald Stevenson Watson, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Econ r 
i : Or ; 
James Oliver Murdock, Ph.B., LL.B., Lecturer in Law. to th ч 
› à wel 
John Ihlder, B.S., Lecturer on City Building. Speci 
Student 
THE DEAN'S COUNCIL* 
1938 Ар; 
John Albert Tillema Certif 
i Ы ' t 
Willard Hayes Yeager 1940 "ment 
| 1939 ranned! 
jriffith S Ralph Dale Be? 
Harold Griffith Sutton al las wes | 
{ la | 
John Donaldson Carl Doug | Applic 
| Чо 
"атла “жа ms T r 
GENERAL INFORMATION | of et 
» ас 
INTRODUCTORY je | ч, 
or ~ y Р os x ` 7 jspru 4 
The George Washington University School of Jia ntl кте, 
Diplomacy existed from 1898 to 1913, when it was шпал сй Ut such 
separate school. The courses were given, however, 1n Colt gover ys "итер 
офа К А : e лесе Вб 
until September 1928, when training in foreign service a randi yt A 
theory and administration was reestablished as а separa d на the ] 
the School of Government. d underst? if ыйга 
It is the purpose of the School to give the students Uni $ e Made 
of the responsibilities under the Constitution of p^ can ү, „їч 
- я : is í 
the conduct of public office—domestic and foreign. riculum whi фб че, t 
- ^ at c 
plished, not through any single course, but through à сш, ойс же, 
together social, economic, political, historical, and руу" f dp “ 
TAL. 2% чх ; ‘n in the theory ol, *, бет Rh... 
The courses in domestic government train in | in Forci£? jds Or ing 
in, local, State, and national positions. The course m fit 


* forel 
4 z the 10 
train students for the many opportunities offered in 


d the Dean of the 


* Elected by the Faculty. The President of the University ап 
ernment are ex-officio members 


Government 


== 
177 


{ | : 
Ideals tor which An 


a stands, not only in governmental 


1 + . $ зї - 
Nte le much wider field of fore ign trade as conducted by private 
їр T و‎ m "e > 
^. In all parts of the world, Ihis training fits the student espe- 
y t + ‘ 
Vin assist Ame n cit occasion to tr to do 
Siness ; ; : : - - 
Protect > Pad, to understand their reciprocal riehts and and to 
5% p in these rights without infringir rights of others, 
rell - 
tio 48 to coll t an I ) tior commercial con- 
ns and opn i А Eb OA 
tmati PPortunitie road. The student thus gains an insight into 
. atio 4 7 ' + +® 8 > 4 r 
With a nal affairs trom both the Ar 1 and the foreign point of view, 
à result. : же { 
ultant broader understanding of economic and political problems. 
For à t: . > 
Û the yy Atement of the general regulations and procedure for admission 
Spe у versi See pages « 
a. Реа] se, 7 : 5 Жу t 
Student Students ind auditor ‹ to the Division of L niversity 
Apot; For THE BACHELOR’s DEGREI 
М Plicants { ы 
і | ; ` R 
етер. ər admission to the School of ( yovernment must present 
t "late of Tun: . 3 ^ 
mene ; xumor Standing sed on the proper curriculum in Gov- 
in the Junior Collece or is equivalent 


Appl; For THE Ma ; DEGREE 
i сап ° 
Mention E admission to t School of Government having the 
Presen à b; Coming candidates f r the degree of Master of Arts must 
“а Course „alaure te degre п accredited institution, or evidence 
"M а tran si P udy that the faculty to be the equivalent, 
эс £ n í " 
predi i "pt of the studi previously pursued. Students from un- 
Nt su Studer ations may be admitted at the discretion of the Dean, 
tegu udent > x ; Li E 
me Chts a.  e required to take such « «tra work above the minimum 
he c May be pres € 
n 
by “ESC or & М š Е m m Ñ 
te the Jean u Pursued for the Bachelor’s degree must be approved 
Lis > a avino + E oo. r T 
be tration for ке, provided the proper basic training to justify 
the highs, a "үу *$ зр е 
Made Ыйса, higher degree. The Dean may permit deficiencies to 
| curre 7 i 
fon tration с rently with work for the degree 
Uther N for the د‎ 20.9 ^p 
"Miren “gree does not constitute formal candidacy. The 
le > i 
nts for formal ‹ indidacy are stated on page 184. 
inform»: REGISTRATION 
Nation and repul 


registration, see pages 59-60. 


ncial regulations, see pages 01-05. 
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SCHOLARSHIPS, PRIZES, LOAN FUNDS 
e on Studer! 


Scholarships are administered by the University Committe strat 
Loans and Scholarships. Application should be made to the Reg! 
ot the { niversity. : : candi set 

For particulars regarding scholarships, prizes, and loan fun 
pages 67-70. 


INDEPENDENT STUDY PLAN 


dtf 
Я ^ À : ap? 
Under the independent study plan a student of demonstrated - 
with special interest in the subject matter of a course, may be pe of # 
to undertake independent study under the personal direction ^ a 


instructor in accordance with the rules of the division in W hicl 
| rse-C 


‘ee d 
‘a redits ® 
'd to the specific cou 


lit under this plan is li 
lesionated i he li > i i i his book. 
designated in the list of courses of instruction in this IC 


GENERAL REGULATIONS ЖТ, 
Students in the School of Government are subject to, and art uid 
regulations 


to familiarize themselves with, the general University ! 
on pages 53-05 and 77 82. 

AMOUNT OF WORK 
seventeen semester-hours. Students employed more than we gen 
hours a week, who are not on probation, may take not тоге 


Full-time students not on probation may take ordinar 


semester-hours. jex is 3 
" : 1 , : index 
Full-time undergraduate students whose quality-point p^ 


higher, may take not more than nineteen semester-hours- i 
a week, whose q 


students employed more than twenty-four hours r-hour* 
point index is 3.50 or higher, may take up to twelve se 2 Dean. 
н ‘ i : f the 
Exceptions to these rules will require the approval of t 
ATTENDANCI „whi 


ses 10 р 
n : i „ courses m 
The student is held responsible for all the work of anf he instruct" 
he is registered, and all absences must be excused by t or missed 
ew 


charge before provision is made for him to make uP th 


CLASSIFICATION OF STUDENTS шй 
^ > ' SL ‘ng from hi 
А student who holds a Certificate of Junior Standing x^ d whe е 
` : institution, * 
College, or its equivalent from an accredited institt c dé 0 
registered his choice of one of the prescribed curricula К d 
Registrar, is classed as a junior. int e Sch 
rs 


semester-hou 


A student who has completed thirty 


is classed as a senior. 


Goverr 


q 7 ; " 170 
T he School of Government 7 
ES. ч, 


ua Student who has satist toril 


cor pleted the work tor the baccalau- 

= Чертее, and who has registered his choice of one of the prescribed 
le 1 , x е . . га “ maed in 

ds OF study at the Office o the Registrar, is classed as a master 
ше 

COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 
The Courses of jr struction are listed in alphabetical order beginning on 
Page 199 
THE BACHELOR OF ARTS DEGREI 

ET the Satisfactory co t the undergraduat req nts 
e > Schoo! ot Government, the ‹ gree of Bachelor of Arts in Govern- 
at, wi les: i | tia ferred. The 
.» With а designation of the major field of stu ly, is conferred. Th 
Yor fields 


are Publix 
USstration, Busine 
“counting, 


rs, Foreign Service, Foreign Commerce. 
ic Айт s 
CA 


10 
ub] 


stration, Public Finance, and 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREI 


ended for a 
i ©, $c 10]; 1 
ч calle, arship, 


ч : | ehe ЖЕ Т.А 
Де | isty the admission, 
Ttsider "ecomm deg nt must satisfy the adr ( 


rements Particular attention 
and curriculum requirements. Particular ı і 
to й d . menfe ¢ haces 7 

"Me statement of , raduation requirements pa 
. SCHOLARSHIP 
he 


Of grading and of 
n Pages 78- 79. 
leas Tder to 


S e A ee 
ymputing scholars is described її 


ч Graduate, a student must have a quality-point index of at 
р, 2.00, y $ tud mu 
iR | : { pact 
to or qo Students n maintain a quality-point index of at least 
¿ 1 : жың ids 
long as ad are placed on probation. Students remain on probation as 
ә A 2 E ati : 
Sup, hal quality-point index on all work taken is below 2.00. 
ч laced Students having a quality-point index below 1.00 or who 
à i з i am : sera т ^"- 
л» Шет m Probation Tor a third semester, whether successive or after 
e r E " ° : > . 7 1 
ester Purpose of these rules, the Summer Sessions are considered a 
tud 
*nts : 2 
ate, n Suspended f. i hol ip may apply for readmission 
Tan int tor poor scholarship may apy 
м try. 
Under s}. tery al of a calendar 


year. A student applying for readmission 
s : Ist Submit evic 
Wil] Prof ; Qlversity he 


j - M to indicate th: с 
Р Nt by has so conducted himself as to indicate that h 
“Te y 7 Teadmiss > 


itom lis Tule mı 


lence to the Dean that during his absence 


i | for poor scholarship 
lot fead.» lon. etudents suspended twice for poor chol 
“dm е - . q. . я о 
9 ted. (See the University ruling covering dismissal, page 
In 
the 
hi ? ; Y SC - 
E Tul , 0 Students with limited schedules, the foregoing scholar 
*m ч е a e 
"éste applied only when +) 
К Vw 
“hours hen t 


he student has undertaken fifteen 
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CURRICULUM REQUIREMENTS 


For recommendation for graduation the School of Government reqi 
in addition to the appropriate Junior College work (see page ae 
table facing page 101), a minimum of sixty semester-hours at 
the two senior college years, as set forth in one of the following 3, 
ricula. The third and fourth years of these seven curricula lead 0 ajo! To 
degree of Bachelor of Arts in Government with a designation OÍ the 
field of study; the graduate years as here outlined lead to the Mas 


s 85 
Arts degree (see pages 183-85) in the respective fields. E lective 


as other subjects must be approved by the Dean. Жш; 
пош 
| С 
lica] | 
nial 
| so Шы 
ù " “lives 
à | Fourth Year . y 
we m T. 
K NT. 
4 Ж 
3 | 
E 
ó , 
6 Total 
ЧТО...» 3 
so | Tot 
di 
: G te Ye: 6 | 
al Science 209-1 it] 
- NÉ de E WM у тщ реа. ' | 
E 
Elective : A Ө Onom: 
То be selected from Bus; TEN cs Ec ‘nomics T ) Күүс: 
{зо De sé ed from Busine 1dministra | 115; en ИГЕ ИР. b. Ка] S 
165, 166, 167; History 156; Political Science 111, 112, 151-3% 0 Жыш 
- Ya Sticg 
in ois oy ols anna a op 4» 4.„ «+ ea т Ше, 
Tor 
І EIGN SERVICE sus 
" 
6 
Third Ye ‘ E Poli: 
Economics 1009-10. . N x j bal с 
Hi tory 187-88. AS. Wer Д j Ti Rolo 
n , y * Re. 
- 1 j tivo, 
6 | T 6 ыз, 
| litical Science 17 A «у n 
ical Science 27627 ‚& | 


= =; 
2 mann сусу ЛА 
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se 
Ld 
j 
a 


"Ug x 
"et 


: Prescribes, and, on passing satisfactorily, he may be 
Curriculu ur 
Tatic Iculum requirement in that subject ind qualify for 
чү, N in an 1 at su a qu y 


ad » 41 . И ; 
le Stud @vanced course, Passing of this examination does not 
; ident to any haı 
g to take eu 101 
A 


i fee Suc 
Oti, | of $< for each 
Set and 


| ırs of credit toward the degree. Students 
A examinati 
*xaminations should make the request of the Dean. 
ровай examination is to be paid at the Comptroller’s 

Меш, re ере exhibited К 
'Mibited 1 27, Corcoran Hall, on 


; E 
At the 17 28 2 p.m à; 
tion, a Cond ' ї semester, and on January 28 at 2 p.m. 


it the door ot гооп 
tor the fr 
Semester 
Stud 

1 
Ч be m 


Гуго hours will be allowed for the examina- 
ent wish to take more 


than one examination, ar- 
ade 
1 


accordingly, 


CHE MASTER OF ARTS DEGREE 


de! Governme , Completion of the graduate requirements of 
“Signati nt, the Gegree of Master of Arts in Government, 
- Major field of study, is conferred. The major 
Service, Foreign Commerce, Public 
Administration, Public Finance, and Public 


I Oreign 
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CANDIDACY " 1H Mast 
UJ 
б. а ; . t $ 
A student is formally recognized as a candidate for the Манес ре? — ма 
only when his application for candidacy has been approved by Rej ET ty A 
Applications are made on a form obtainable at the Office of ce AD ac an 
and such applications must be approved before the student “hi 
^ il candid 5 arti 
formal candidate. а re) Meng 
Before being admitted to candidacy the student must show at lest 0 
А > 0 : 
knowledge (certified by the appropriate language department) ‘nations 
one modern foreign language to be selected by the Dean. Exam لااو‎ А mi 
. . . ` > er + Р 
modern foreign languages will be given оп Saturday, Octob зїп 
day, February ı2, and Saturday, May 7. resid 
Tmiss; 
REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREE cab tt 
+ 7 li jin the cuff. ‚ 0 сү 
A minimum of thirty semester-hours of work, as outlined fro th Struct; 
; › Tari $ ‘ 
on pages 180-83, must be completed successfully. Variation thesis . 
curricula require the permission of the Dean. k n in ano Parte, 
и , е 
Not more than twelve semester-hours of work may be ta sard det 
cue y „ tow? 
professional School; and work so taken cannot be counted (0 e Stud 
in both Schools. „ед tow? ре" 
ang TREE A P ay be credite uff ап, ] 
Advanced work in other institutions of learning тау emester W s 
+ ‚elve semes : 
the Master’s degree to the extent of not more than twelve hic credit! 
: Ў 3 > í z w 2 
upon presentation of detailed certificates ot the work ‘or Й uring t n 
sought. However, if such work in other institutions 1$ € Univer?! , bo: Case 
2 | The С Washington UP" ag P innin 
student's period of residence in The George as written Dern: d 
: | ‚ obtained the mits 
will not be so counted unless the student has obta ard Puro 
mission of the Dean before entering upon such work. " counted KU ies 
A second-group course (numbered 101-200) may 4 credit Я po Rd 
the Master's degree only when registration for advance d by the ss date юг 
one Id se the hesinni { > „ by the Dean 200 e ity „An, 
approved at the beginning of the course by have done su final 
е • i : ау 
of instruction, and provided that the student shall ha кз "T IN f 
: : i tor: 1 
work in the course as may be prescribed by the аи ее years Ж? I the ү 
" ree ) 
Work completed here, or elsewhere, more than th , if the can Ў rk бе, ' 
: { | E 11! unted only 1 he w ar 
registration for the Master’s degree, will be СОП ıtter t 
» : ресе mi 
successfully passes an examination on the subject gt 
> A , 54 
offered for credit. lidate must P е y” 
In addition to the course examinations, the € " - xaminatio p 
n r е af The exs 
eral final examination in the major subject. I eit? 
either oral or written, or both. e senio? ^. she 


М акеп in t 

Second-group courses (numbered IOI 200) es of $ his 
" »ginnt 

at the begir nt of et 


> ae 
of Govern su 4, 
опе e 

hall have д ; conce?” 


he professo 


college may be counted, provided that 
student shall notify the Dean of the 


to count them, and provided that the student $ 
be prescribed by t 


School 


work on the courses as may 


A The School of Govern: 


No wo А 
rk “Sunted toward a baccala ıreate de e 1 e co toward 
üster's degree r 
Stude 
of py ent who expects to cont of Doctor 
ilos 
to pla Sophy after receiving the ed so 
an hi » 
May co ‘S Program from the be 3 gree 
Unt for the higher. 
1с p 
е. ular attention is | lled to the statement of m stirs 
on Pages 70-80 
RESIDENCH 
inim : °з 
Sessions y p 9! one year must be completed in residence. Summer 
sid vork may be counted in residen t in no cas | 
ence ۾‎ í А 
18} Г арртерар less than twent seven weeks. Unle 
h 3810р һ i 


granted by the Dean ti 


1e the work el 


St Wwe n to f 1 
rk , r 
a credit before graduation must be completed in residence. 
It iş Р à “ i ч 
Struct | 5 granted for work done in absentia, i.e., without formal 
: le ; 
°з, ү, rich Te Ог at some other institution of except for the 
“A г is a 
d ttm nay be completed in absentia wit 'rmission of the 


tud SCHOLARSHIP 
ents w 
Whose А А 
Dean, hose scholarship iS unsatisfactory may be s nded by the 
Barding the system of ding, see pages 78—7‹ 
In cas Tue Thesis 
бы: ase t 
‘ les PW ; п 
pe hing of q 5 18 required, it must be registered for not later than the 
trm; 1 à І n 
pits egist © Anal year, unless the professor in charge of the thesis 
Bistra ; „мї > 
0 the а it the beginning of the final semester. For this 
i , x à 
m us The , oem term of the Summer Sessions is nsidered a 
0 e , x - : ў 
ur OF in h "Choice of the thesis subject must be approved by the 
ar ‚ 1 s > 
Anno ‚Be and recorded in the Office of the Registrar by the 


* Universi lend The 
rm mus : rsıty calendar. 1€ 
Prese ust have the approval of the 


i ted ave 
0 the Uni. to the Dean by the st 


y calendar. 
Оп page 81, 


typew rıtten thesis in 
protessor in charge and must 
ıdent not later than the date 


ınounced 
Requirements in regard to the 


of the 
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THE DIVISION OF UNIVERSITY STUDENTS 


Cloy nmm 
E" Heck Marvin, Ph.D., LL.D., President of the University. 


Реа А 
"Quis Kayser, Ph.D., Dean of University Students. 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


The | INTRODUCTORY 


University Students was « 
Work of the I 


organize 


d in 1930 in order to 
niversity in its several divisions more fully ac- 


О m . . 5 ° 2 
Озы, ature students and to provide for the offering of special 

0 me "gr - ; 
Student Meet Special demands as they m irise from time to time. 
Wis Bistered in this Division are designated “ a 


gnated "university" students, 


tinguj 
lishe r ; 
Students an larly matriculated under 


d from regu graduate and graduate 


Men ang ADMISSION 
anc = л 
*5 Univ sit Women over ty enty-one years of age may apply for admission 
sity , 
M Barato y Students, to Pursue courses for which they have had adequate 
oh. N. In e, v 
* Obtained n each case the approval of the instructor concerned must 
the W 


admission must present 


r 1 f t a complete statement 
Sto, Previously 


d un Pursued, on the I niversity form. Where a student 
e able x : А Ё = 
ped, Suc м Pursue with аду intage a course for which he is regis- 
t Stude А ^ : 
: m E" тау be dropped from the rolls of that course upon 
endat; : : ; | 
In spec; „ation of the instructor and with the approval of the Dean. 
May lal insta x > } 
М ister, ® With the permission of the instructor, a person 
br Bistereq “ ge м à h "$a x 
Wil tiy *5 an “auditor” in a class without being required 
W е nm. и 
" ы е . . 
lb llo ан in the exercises ог to pass examinations, but no credit 
Wed for such 


attendance. 


IN THE Law ScHooL 


te ımbe E he Ane 
the. aw Be Of persons who cannot qualify as candidates for a 
ч 20 Dut w re 1. bacin х 
Фар turity x^ vho are Over twenty е years of age and because of 
ihi Neg ч Ucational raining, and practical experience seem 
li » ^ > . 
сз Upon m" the study of Law may be admitted as ur iversity 
fle didate, fo approval of the Faculty of the Law School. 
M appli “mission as university students in the Law School must 
сг н ^ ' 
б: d certif erg setting forth their qualifications in detail, and 
n с; à А . 
* to : *Xperi oe to Prove the facts stated therein as to their edu- 
\ епс » . x . 
Nteq toward © Work done by such university students will not 
«IC 


а degree. 
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REGISTRATION 
pages 59 


For information and regulations regarding registration, see 


FEES AND FINANCIAL REGULATIONS 


For a statement of fees and financial regulations, see ра 


ges 6145 


GENERAL REGULATIONS m 
Students in the Division of University Students are subject "" y: йг 
expected to familiarize themselves with, the general U niversity " 
tions stated on pages 53-65 and 77-82. 
SCHOLARSHIP sped if 
'The system of grading and of computing scholarship is dest 
detail on pages 78—79. ў f at Jeast 
Probation.—Students must maintain a quality-point index 0 avi d 
2.00 or they are placed on probation. The cases ot students nsi ee 
quality-point index between 1.50 and 2.00, however, will be с ali 
individually. A student remains on probation as long 45 
point index is below 2.00, or until his probation is removed. slow 1,50 
Dismissal.—A student who has a total quality-point index pint in^ 
will be dropped. The cases of students having a total quality © 
between 1.35 and 1.50, however, will be considered individually. two out 
A student who receives a grade of E or F in two courses ae ` 
of three successive semesters will be dropped. ether 9" 
Students who fall under probation for the third semester, V f 
cessive or after an interval, will be dropped. | mission = 
Students dropped for poor scholarship may apply for read Un 
an interval of a calendar year. A student applying tor г 
this rule must submit evidence that during his absence trom 5 y renim 
he has so conducted himself as to indicate that he will p» readmit” 
sion. Students dropped twice for poor s« holarship will not 43 
(See the University ruling covering dismissal, page 82). e со ¡der 
For the purpose of these rules, the Summer Sessions * 
semester. ic year inst? wh? 
Warnings.—At stated intervals during the j 


shall file in the Office of the Registrar the names O° ~ i 
“warnings 


s of 


are doing work of D grade or lower. These 
mitted to the students concerned and copies torw 
advisers. Upon request a parent or guardian ma) r notice : and 
/ 'arning cons ti 
А warning : reasonable “үз? 
" arning: 
: e? he wat f 
in any case not later than two weeks after receipt of t Novem re 
ing periods" are established as follows: 


` y er 
15. Second semester—March 15 to 30. Summ 


AS 


и 


The Division of I niversity Student 


fourth week; nine-w eck 
Ot students with limited schedules, the отер" 
З are - , 

applied ly 1 
hoy Pplied only 


courses, fourth to fifth week. 


ıolarship 
a when the studer 
ut multiples thereof, 
In any 


semester 


unless he Jf E or Fin two 


two out of three su 


" 
1) 


Р TRANSFER TO REGULAR STATUS 
Divers: 
C ersity Students may be 


lleva g transferred, at their request, to other 
With th ' Schools, and Divisions of the University onl pon complying 
they i regulations ot the specific Col ege, School, or Division to which 
* Wish to transfer 
Th COURSES OF INSTRUCT IN 
e Cour è 
"ses listed i: phahetical er beginnin 
% Page 199 Ot instruction are listed in alphabetical order beginning 
E. EXTENSION COURSES 
‚Репа 
Niversit "MES $ may be offered at the University or away fro 
p y , - 
furnish pr Whenever the demand exists and the University is a 
оре acilis: . 
кете, al facilities Tor instruction. Such courses may be credit or 


( со А т 1 

Credit the , Urses, according to University regulations 
í vork will | 

b th Work will be of the same ch: 


niversity * iracter and standard as that of 

de Хатта) 1; a regular courses. 

term: Classes may be tormed by local groups. Such groups may 

zin E “pon Consultation with the Dean, the possibility of organ- 

“ney lly m extramural work which they desire. Extramural courses 
D к 


€ arr: А " й 
Arranged to meet in one period for one hour and forty 

$ ч “һ ” i 
' fOr fifteen weeks, This constitutes two class-hours of 
each ; ¿A or 

“Ours? ch and, when Credit is granted, will count for two semes- 


Courses must be approved in advance by the 


Tuition will be charged at the rate of $8 a semes- 


Diversity fe 
1Т$е$ will be 
п at the 


е tor extension students. Announcements 
issued from time to time 


Office of the 


Sion r 
Чру n cor : 
Na licatie and may be obtained 
atio | 
Registrar. 


AS 


3RARY SCIENCE 
THE DIVISION OF LIBRARY 


THE FACULTY 
Cloyd Heck M 


len of the University. | 
Ph.D., LI D., President A н Division of Library 
arvin, .12., ж ч ee di 
Аны Francis William Schmidt. . " 
у WUCTION 
ence STAFF OF INSTRUCTK 
Alfred 


dF Tancis Wi 


' Science 
hr ғу d 

ssor of Lib a 
lli S hmidt A.M., Profe $ 

unam 5 А 

© Hasse, I 


iry § тепсе. 
turer in Library | 
е 


delaide 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


INTRODUCTORY in 1927 as a result of 
. 1 М 192 e = А p 
ranized in x Library 
was org rtment ot L 
he Div; brary Science : * Departm ing of 
% ISion of Li offered in the кы the training « 
Si deve in ment of the courses } its objective 
dence ; а Columb: College. It has a 
У olumbian 0 
libra 


special, and 
1 lleve high-school, spec 
) , College, 
? assistants Tor service in public 
E 
бетен libraries. 


ATEN lure for admission 
i edure f 
ag I l regulations and proc 
Statement ot the genera g 
t c 
0 the p; Versity, see pages 53—58, 
's DEGREE - 
For THE Bac HELOR's I (gia AE 
e Junior 
The y tificate of Junior Standing from ri e aer i s 
N Ce ‘ $ ^ 
“шуа, Vill be accepted for admission to 
Чеп. 


division 
nter the I 

cting to ent 

recommended that students e xpecti 

С 

Cast two ye 


е 

meet th 

n in order to 

German in 

ind of 

ars of French ; 

examinations, 
7) and a knowle dg 

Car 


on u E ratic 
Walific. : 


hology and social 
7 neral psycholog 

'S in ge al у 

Courses 1 

ge of typew riting. 


onal 
itude and pers 
11 I iven to the aptitude 
n wi е gi 

! 
r library work of all 


ience will 
: ; ; m pn quate 
cants. 1 pra 
Woes lents wit 
reve student ed 
¢ ` Credit ج‎ toward graduation. However, радо Wack ЖИЫ, 
Т M | leased from the 
i EM ex ^ : е re 
Ih Conn А Xperience may е | 
wm with а; ASSTOOM instructior , 
REGISTRATION 
LIT б. 


hat r 1 $0-60. 
ü reo y tr ee pages 59 
A ч 1 lon, see pag 
f egistrat 
) tOn ar gulations regarding 


ATIONS 
FEES AND FINANCIAI REGUI 


Statement Of fees 


ve 61-65. 
pares 
lations see pag 
and financial regulati 
(191) 
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SCHOLARSHIPS, PRIZES, LOAN FUNDS jet 
Scholarships are administered by the University Committee 0 d 
Loans and Scholarships. Application should be made to the , 
of the University. “ 
For particulars regarding scholarships, prizes, and loan funds 
pages 67-76. 
GENERAL REGULATIONS 


Students in the Division of Library Science are subject ™ " 
University © 


to, and 


expecte ] to familiarize themselves with, the ge neral 
tions stated on page 53-65 and 77-82. 

Amount or Work " 

f rth belo 

The normal program of studies for full-time students is set Y $ 


itut? 
ler) SU b с constitl 
under "Curriculum Requirements". Nine hours а week СОП 


normal program of work for students with limited schedules. 
COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 
'The courses of instruction are listed in alphabetical ord 
on page 199. 


er peri 


PRACTICE AND EXPERIENCE 
Practice and experience in the University Library £0 with x 
of classroom instruction and discussion and constitute integ" 


the "t 


E d k 4 
the course. will be rele, 


Students who have had adequate library experience have E, 
nts, WHO". pel 

ill £" рей 

and * 


from this requirement. A limited number of stude 
„с М ’ ; ice. Wi 

qualifications and personality necessary for that services bia 
r . . А " x ٠ t a 14, 

experience in the Public Library of the District of Colum 


ә ‚ eel jonal- 
others in special libraries, both governmental and institutio 


Upon the satisfactory completion of the requirem 
of Library Science, the degree of Bachelor of Arts 1n 
conferred. : 
REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREE admissi, 

‚st satisfy, the ди” 


To be recommended for a degree a student mu rricula 

: ; , è a 
residence, scholarship, and curriculum requirements. pages 798 
is called to the statement of graduation requirements 0 


Sc ві? 
SCHOLARSHIP . И 
scholarship ® 


. dex 
A ‘at M 
have a quality pol? | 


The system of grading and of computing 
detail on pages 78-79. 

In order to graduate a student must 
at least 2.00. 
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00 Students must maintain a quality-point index of at least 
9r they are 


/ are placed on probation. Students remain 
as they fai 
4 "репо, 


on probation 
l to attain this inde X. 
—Stud 


two E ents who receive a grade of E or F in two courses 
Students ve semesters are suspended. | | 

ү E wio fall under probation for the third semester, whether suc 
N alter an inte rval, are suspended. 

„Studen 


after , I5 suspended tor poor scholarship may apply for 


imission 
a calendar year. A student applyir 
* must submit evi 


nıssıon 


a dence to the Director of the Division that 
dica z ET trom the ( niversity he has so condu ted himself as to 
r Schola + will pront by re 1d mission. Students suspended twi 00 
Over; „Ship will not be dmitted. (See the University ruling 
For the за, page 82.) | 
"ше. Purpose of these rules, the Summer Sessions are considered a 
In 


t e n م‎ 
C 7 5 St . i 
Miles аге m of Students with limited s hedules, the fore 
а і 
hours Pplied only y hen 


ог ; 
шу, in ШЧрїев there; $, 


going scholarship 


the student has undertaken 


en semester 
unless he receives a grade of E or F in two 
BEN =, 

wo Successive semesters. 


Th: CURRICULUM REQUIREMENTS 


IS planned to give students professional 
them to enter upon active library service. A 
In addition to executive training, scholarly attain- 
deep Cultural interests hies. Не should 


° mode liter " 
Gence, ү Modern literature, 


and sympat 


languages and in history, sociologv, 


h * Curri i 
hnic, ` rıculum, 


as outlined, combines these features with 


em RENS, XS Sem 
( | S 141 

4 Li} S 14 ^ 

f ! є f R CRF { 
4 I > 191-92 C 

М I " 1С 


ibrary Science, it is recon mended that 


some one held 


udy whi h shall 


credit for a required course, an elec- 


tor, may be substituted. 


аа анназазап 


Geor re ү ‹ Ph. D., «D., 
1 Cox, Director of the 


GENERAL 
Because of 


Wor ashington U 


niversity is able 
th and to 


Promote 


President of the University. 


Center. 


INFORMATION 
orge Y its situation in the hear 


of the 


to ofte 


assıes 


these manıtold 


] j 
Tes апа foster studies 
Sour: 
an A me “eS of the Federal Government, t 
‚АП Americ. 
ИА кап | nion, the various еті 
“ply + E cated іп W ashington Par 
x le 
that ¢ e Work conce rning the nations of the 
nly by ater shall take advar itage of 
also by enc аа, regularly constitute d 
Ма fi j Uraging direct ted research 
fae: а of 
аш, - inter- American problems. 


Promo ше inter, һап 


clos Of university 
Sopi cal er Cooperation in historical, 
about dose tic, and literary matters. 
and educar; ti Т acade Mic and « ultural rel 
le Unit E yet itions in the other 
er insight vho wish to obtain a 


The 


tudents 
bibliographical 
In this way 


ationships wit 


Americ as 


ational Capital, The 
tain types of academic 
profit especially by 
the L ibr ary of Congress, the 


which 


do узе 


SC holarly 


Center further aims to 


5 


ations, and other 
advantages 
as. It is intended 
opportunities, not 


cial lectures, but 


iıcatıons in the 


professors and to 
scientific x philo- 
is hoped to bring 
tudents, scholars, 
ith students of 
ling of, and a 


of the Americas. 
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THE SUMMER SESS IONS 
1937 


"resident of the University. 
Itney Bolwell, Ph.D., Dean of th 


he Summer Sessions 


E GENERAL INFORMATION 
е Summe 


8 „ r Sessions 
“8 given 


are an integral part of the University, and all 


ter are similar to the corresponding courses offered in the other 
plied ER credit for courses satisfactorily ( mpleted may be 
and Division. the appropriate degrees in the various € olleges, Schools, 
and faciliti E ot the Į niversity. The complete edu ational equipment 
Sessions “ie of the University are available to students in the Summer 
dtpartmen, uding libraries, laboratories, field eq pment, et All 
The К. M the l niversity are open to men and women. 
Wing the E" Sessions otter an opportunity to continue university work 
às ington is mer Period. The educ ational value of a term of study in 
Rent Nd a o! great importance ; it forms a background for both intelli- 
literat re PPreciative citizenship. History, political science, economics, 
hi fa NTrent events are all vivified by a first-hand knowledge 
ample p Чопа] Institutions. The « hedule of cl 


lasses allows the students 


Ime to vi 
00 vi reat libraries and laboratories of the ( apital and 


The serve the D 


sit the £ 
e 


ang Many eg, Partments and Bureaus of the Governn ent in operation. 
nd exhib; “cational and scientific organizations with central offices 
dal. inter tuated in Washington are accessible to students whose 
» апу [MS draw on Such resources. Excursions are arranged to 
ang Places 


ary] 9f beauty and historic association in nearby Virginia 
\ “Tyland, 


* Sch : in the Junior College, Colun bian College, 
» the Di E, the S hool ot Education, the School of Government 
„бее ару ot University Students. Students in the School of 
Су ац the Division of Library Science will have the oppor- 
olle à © many of their elective and required courses in the Junior 
i i i Эвр College curricula. | 
Чи T ш the social and ге‹ reational side of st ident life 
Coun е ау М, sessions The University’s athletic facilities and 
ang... of Minor le to all Students. The numerous parks and golf 
Us; t à à; ton, the riding trails, water sports on the Potomac 


Her a wide cl 
and dances are 
ident newsp 


101Ce Of out recreation. Fhe 


| ч а! 
annual events, and special summer 
aper are issued. The University fee entitles 


(197) 
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all students in attendance to medical advice and treatment from 


office of the University Physician. A series of University lectures 
arious 5 ered 


themes of contemporary interest by men distinguished in vi 
of our modern life will be given during the Sessions. Women registt ronk 
in the Summer Sessions are privileged to live in the Hattie ™ 


Residence Hall. (бее page 83.) A делі 
The Summer Sessions of 1937 will present a full program of a 
and professional courses. In addition, special curricula have bee 
pared in the School of E due ation and the School of Government е ид 
number of the regular members of the University Faculty W 


^ : e 
during the summer, and distinguished specialists from je 


and educational organizations have been added to the st: aff. 
- Е " res 
More complete information concerning these and other featu ү? tih 
y > á , ; $ 
Summer Sessions curricula will be found in the Summer * Session 


now available upon request. 


GENERAL REGULATIONS premet 
The rules and regulations of the University apply to all de? "Colle 


e N ` er. - ate Я 
of the Summer Sessions. The announcements of the separ# inf rm 


Schools, and Divisions in this catalogue should be consulte 
tion regarding admission, advanced standing, fees, ete һе sent 


Special publications relating to the Summer Sessions wi 


all interested persons on request. 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 
Summer Session? also Y 


The courses of instruction offered in the 
199 an 


in the alphabetical list of courses beginning on page 


Summer Sessions Bulletin. 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


nun 
AAN TT 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


„О the following pages of this bulletin, under the alphabeti ally ar- 
: m i ^ liste le 

"n na es of the departments of instruction, are listed the 

Str 


courses of 
1; H 
Ini ity i " summer of 37 and in the 
uction offered by the University in the sun mer of 1937 
4 * listed are subject to some 
sli | уеаг 1937-38. iere listed are subject t 
lp " "T EK “т 
4 * The { niversity reserves th 
Mounced, 


The Courses as 


ight to withdraw any course 


| i inectic ith these 
© System 0% numbers and symbols used in connection with th 
ng Muerte 
S ents of Courses 18 explained in the fo lowing paragraphs. 
EXPLANATION OF COURSE NUMBERS 
In 4 
0f a de “partments of 


„де > me 
a instruc tion the numbe r which precedes the nam 
6 Course indic 


i t course is offered. An 
ates the Semester in which that course is ore 
umb A od in th first semester; an 
"Ven r indicates that the course is offered in the fir 
b mj, 


» that V 15 offered in the second semester 


d neste id a double num- 

co » 157- 58), that it b, gins in the first semester and continues in the 
the n, his rule has no application, however, to courses offered — 
for one Mer Sessions, In a few cases where a course. which ia nen | ed 
Year in "y Ver and is normally given in that — а eS я 
Clearly % le Opposite semester, such exception to the "peces uy 
ach ED in the paa following the name е: the - u p^ 

In the ca the cour number is followed by the letter x Mess d 
to 200; ¢ €Partment o of Lao, first-year courses are numbere dos, - 
301 to у, D d-year Courses, from 201 to 300: third-ve а: 

In ie and gradu; ite courses, from 


Umbere Partments 


` i 1 ‘ar courses аге 
{ of the School of Medicine, first-year co 
Year o TOM 101 to 


to 3 hird 
0 200 second-year courses tron to 0; ti 
ur - “en - 
In all ‚Тош 301 to 400; and fourth-ye чт CUTS AA 
ES : hart s used: 
5 , Er departments the followino system of numbering is use 
str Од 1 wing ч г students 
ln y t 1р Courses, numbered from ı to 100 ire pl for stu 
Ireshm. imbered fr 
Second hman and Sophomore vears | 
j i : : I nne 
Student Sroup Courses, numbers from 101 to 200, are planned - 
higher 2 the Junior and senior vears They may be redited towar 
e ерте year ne] been ap 
à ‘ і raduate credit has beer 
Proved at th. E When registration for raduate cre 
Brad, ерір; 
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INDICATION OF THE AMOUNT OF CREDIT 


the вабвіай0? 


The number of semester-hours of credit given for fter 
completion of a course is іп most cases indicated in parentheses # credit 
fs 


s e of 
name of the course. Thus, a year course giving three hours 


each semester is marked (3-3), and a semester course giving thre 

of credit is marked (3). A semester-hour of credit usually consists wi 

completion of one fifty-minute period of class work or of one 

period a week for one semester. А chat de 
A dagger (+) preceding the number of a year course indicates yl] 00! 

course may not be entered in the second semester and that credit Ч 


d. 


be given until the work of both semesters has been « omplete 


George B 


John 


Jenkins 
JT ' (elective)* 

Wo hours а week. 

` 


ANATOMY 
ain Jenkins, М. D., Profess 
alph W aldo B arris, Ph. D., 


illiam Henry W 
alston Pat 


of Anatomy, Executive Oficer. 
or Ana 
tant Professor of Anatomy. 
1 ssis ant ) 51 
r natomy. 
aller, Ph.D., Instructor in Ane y 
A.B., B.S., Instructor in Anatomy. 


Jenkins and Staff 
101 Gross Anatomy 
This Course 


sts ste Y, ve by the 
4 iowed 
t ins tru tion in ost olog folle 
consi ts о ( 


| у ^en urs 
re body. Eighteen hou 
Careful dissection and study of the entire body. g 
A week 
| Staff 
| Barris and 
103 Histology and Embr; | cct ee 
This “ourse includes E histogenesis and m " Fu E 
01 the tissues and organs the human bodv. i 
a week, | ae 
Jenkins and Sta 
104 Regional Anatomy Н gar i uer 
^ Correlati n course in which cross sections. prepa йл 
€ € 1 Ju усп edis ' 
` ar м 1 
mens, and models are employed to study > E 
Bross, and mic roscopic details of body structure. 
Week, | 
The Staff 
: 
01 Unctiona] and Surgical Ana in conjunction with. the 
о ип 
course in applied Anatomy taught in с 
Clinica] staff. Two hours a week. | e 
P Jenkins and Sta 
4 Research 
Ours and Credits to be arranged. NS 
e St: 
20 А 
? Icroscopi, Technique (elective) 
Ne hour а week, 
Y ۰ 
Urgical 


Pr ORR GSSe TT ETT 


ART 


+ ofe | 


Norris Ingersoll Crandall, M.Arch., Professor of Art, Executi | 


Donald Chenoweth Kline, B.Arch., Assistant Professor of Art. | 
Eugen Weisz, Lecturer and Critic in Art. | 125. 
— ——, Instructor in Art. 
Myrta Dutton Williams, A.B., B.F.A., Associate in Art. " 
16; * 
i I 
Minimum requirements for the major.—(Art 1-2, 7-8, 11-12, and IN b 
English and Foreign-language requirements; History or Econom Ti pr 5; 
3-4; and Psychology 1-2, are prerequisites.) For a major in Art, d as for Mi S 
131-32, 141-42, and 151-52. For a major in Design, requirement 
plus two years of Desi one year each of Life Class and Pain 
Fees—For a statement of drawing-room and other fees, see paß® 
APPRECIATION 165-6 
First Group Grand) 
; 1-2 Artistic Environments (3-3) | 
; Tues., Wed., and T „342. ; | 
; Pues., Wed., and Thurs., 12.10 p.m con! пу) 
11-12 Art Criticism (3-3) 
Mon., Wed., and Fri., 5.10 p.m. 
SECOND Group сш 18; 8 
`$ 
111-12 Current Criticism (2-2) 
Tues. and Thurs., 5.10 p.m. west 
121-22 Historic Painting and Sculpture (3-3) 
Mon., Wed., and Fri., 5.10 p.m. Кі“ Ч 
131-32 Historic Ornament (2-2) 


yir 


Tues. and Thurs., 5.10 p.m. (2-2) 


ast 
141-42 Architecture of the Mediterranean and the Far E РА 
Wed. and Fri., 5.10 p.m. КЇ? î 


151-52 Architecture of Europe and America )3-3( 
Mon., Wed., and Fri., 6.10 p.m. 


DESIGN 


SECOND GROUP 
= | Crandall ye 10» 
105-6 Fundamentals in Design (6-6) Í environment mu 8 
The small ensemble and the elements y Ned., and Fr» 


requisite: Drawing 18. Section A, Mon., 


(204) 


Art 


am. to 12.30 p.m. and 


1.10 to 4.30 p.m. Se 
to 10, 30 p.m. 


Ilustra ition (6-6) 
aricolored con 
A, Mon., Wed., and 
430 p. m. Section B, 
125-26 y 


‹ dvanced D: sign I 


positions. 
Fri., 


daily, 7 


10.10 a.m, to 


.30 to 


1¢ complete ensemble, in terms of function, of the visual 
environment., Prerequisite: Design 106 Section A, Mon., 
ed., and Fri., 10.10 a.m. to 12.30 p.m. and 1.10 to 4.30 p.m 
135-36 E B, daily, 7.30 to 10.30 p.m. | 
Ustration (6-6) Weisz and Staff 
Book and poster illustration in all mediur Prerequisite: 
“sign 116, Section A, Mon., Wed., 10.10 a.m. to 
12.30 P.M. and 1.10 to 4.30 p.m } daily, 7.30 to 
165-66 10.30 p.m. 
Advanced Design Il (64 Crandall and Staf 
\ асе problems. Prerequisite: Design 126. Section A, 
Lor » Wed, and Fri., 10.10 a.m. to 12.30 p.n nd 1.10 to 4.30 
05 3 Section B, daily, 7.30 to т; p.m. | 
Ustration (6-6) Weisz and Staff 
“vanced Problems Prerequisite: Design 136. Section A. 
3 on, Wed and Fri. толло a.m. to 12.30 p.m. and 1.10 to 4.30 
M ^ Section B, daily, 7.30 to 10.30 p.m. 


Minar in De sign 


ou 
rs and Credits to be arranged. 


DRAWING 
M8 р First Group 


letters? Black and W hite (3-3) [8 
Tush » Perspective, charcoal, pen il, pen-and-in 
a.m. te o design. Section A, J ues, Th urs., 
12-18 . ?noon, Se tion B, Mon., Wed., and Fri.. 
х rawing and Color toy 
lades 13 


st and sh: ad ows: 
my el, and tem 


ues, Т pera. Prerequisite: Drawing 
led.” hurs,, and Sat., 9.30 a.m. to 12 noon. 
‚ar . 
d Fri., 7.30 to 10 p.m. 
109.8 Bun SECOND Group 
А е Class 


Ratomy 3-3) 


у, drawing in charcoal, 


Prerequisite: Dra 
12.30 p.m 


10.30 p.m. 


(6-6) C 


design in pen il, charcoal, w 


and composition. 


B, daily, 7.30 


Weisz 
ing 18. 


and Staff 
Section 


and 1. 


randall and Sta 


The Staff 


and Sat., 
7.30 to 10 p.m. 


1 °1 
iter color, ou, 


8. Section A, 
section B, Mon., 


Prerequisite: 


10 to 
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Drawing 18. Section A, Tues., Thurs., and Sat, 9.30 * 
12 noon. Section B, Mon., Wed., and Fri., 7.30 to 10 p.m 


117-18 Advanced Life Class (3-3) 
Drawing in charcoal and advanced composition. 
Drawing 108. Section A, Tues., Thurs., and Sat., 9.30 Е 
12 noon. Section В, Mon., Wed., and Fri., 7.30 t0 10 p 


. ite 
Ргегеїи“ p 


127-28 Advanced Pencil and Pen-and-Ink (2-2) d Тїш” | 
Prerequisite: Drawing 18. Section A, Tues к Lel 
"win dap oe an о to 10 ч 
1.10 to 4.30 p.m. Section B, Tues. and Thurs., 7:3 John 
PAINTING Alder 
SECOND Group weit Elen 
109-10 Water Color (2-2) Thurs» ы 
Prerequisite: Drawing 18. Section A, Tues. and ор 
to 4.30 p.m. Section B, Tues. and Thurs., 7:30 © The suf 1 
119-20 Oil (2-2) j Thurs eo | 
Prerequisite: Drawing 18. Section A, Tues. ап 10 p. 
i to 4.30 p.m. Section B, Tues. and Thurs., 7.30 be 
; 129-30 Life Class (3-3) Thurs and S, I 
N Prerequisite: Drawing 108. Section A, Tues Ih d flo 13 


B, Mon., Wed., an 


9.30 a.m. to 12 noon. Section 
to 10 p.m. The 


149-50 Advanced Painting and Composition 


suf 


Hours and credits to be arranged. 


| BACTERIOLOGY, HYGIENE. AND 
ppt" PREVENTIVE MEDICINE 
j aM 
Earl BACTERIOLOGY 
shut Oj win McKinley, А.В, M.D, Pr 


cer 
L 


Ø el & 
jo P and Ur: 
^" p bur Parr, Ph. D., Associate Professor of Ba teriology. 
аг i | 
| Alde F old Hanks, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Bacteriology. 
nF 
| Ellen E Roe, Si D., Instructor in Bacteriology. 
j r . : 
wer %y Acree, A.B., Research Associate in Bacteriology. 
0 
ы 
f$» Fees For à stater eS 
m 
„Ё 112 
һе Su General Bacteriology (3 
0 s | | 
($. ji 1 Study of the tundamental facts of Bacteriology, including 
Qdiscussi x > ” 4 , 
m sei, нош of the industrial and hygienic applications of the 
“ence, Several groups of bacteria, yeasts, and molds 
N Studied ¡ ag ape 
nd Sas ¡died in the laboratory. Mon., W ed., and Fri., 9 to 11 
‚ 1% u4 B е 
"a Ach, logy and Immunology McKinley, Par 
í p thorough grounding in bacteriological technique and a compre- 
7 g in bacteriologic: 
е se Sive study 


Е 


1€ Course 
ову directly 
disease 
‚ “ases and their ра 
Immuno]lopic a 


п and serological te hnique, certain of 
inthe . - ^f : 
ri ES and protozoan parasites, the filterable viruses, 
ICkette;, Е" 1 
!tsiae are also considered. Eleven hours a week. 
209 7 
m 
1 munology and Ser ology (elective) 
Ours 


4nd credits to be arrat ged. 


214 Filterable 

Survey 
Ше pring ipal virus 
Ours and Credits to be arranged. 
`4 Кес, in E 


la , 
acteriolc 


ofessor of Bacteriology, Executive 


of all the important pathogenic micro-organisms. 
| ت‎ 

Stresses those phases of Bacteriology and Immuno 

related to medical problems concerning infectious 


logy, diagnosis, and treatment. Practical 


Viruses McKinley 
Of methods for the study of filterable viruses and of 


diseases. Prerequisite: Bacteriology 112. 


77 The Staff 
lours 177 


and ‹ ге 
Staff Sem 


dits to be arranged. 


inar The Staff 
Biweekly. эм The Sta 


AAA TT 


Courses of Instruction me 
d 


HYGIENE AND PREVENTIVE MEDICINE 
Roscoe Roy Spencer, A.B., M.D., Associate Professor of Hype 
Preventive Medicine, Coordinating Officer. ) ‚ii 
Charles Armstrong, M.D., Professorial Lecturer in Preventive Ме it 
Selwyn DeWitt Collins, Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer in Sanitary pl 


Warren Fales Draper, A.B., M.D., Professorial Lecturer m 
Health Administration. 


P її 
Rollo Eugene Dyer, A.B., M.D., Professorial Lecturer in Pr 


Medicine. p нй! 
- j A ; € in Pr 
Edward Francis, B.S., M.D., LL.D., Professorial Lecturer ™ 
Medicine. " 
E. уч . э o. teeny ET 
Leslie Carl Frank, C.E., Professorial Lecturer in Sanitary °© a 
п Pre 


George Walter McCoy, M.D., Professorial Lecturer 1 


Medicine. М dicint 
e t 
Robert Olesen, M.D., Professorial Lecturer in Preventive i 
rial HY 


Royd Ray Sayers, A.M.,M.D., Professorial Lecturer in Indust бает 
Ralph Edwin Tarbett, B.S., Professorial Lecturer in д y i 


y EP US er i 
Walter Lewis Treadway, M.D., Professorial Lecturer 
Medicine. 


Raymond Aloysius Vonderlehr, M.D., Professorial 
tive Medicine. 


Estella Ford Warner, M.D., Professorial Lecturer in € 


: „тег 
William Charles White, M.B., M.D., Professorial Lectur 


" 
N reve 
Lecturer m P 


pild Ну" | 
in 1" ei 


reo! ait 


culosis. 


. : in 
Louis Laval Williams, Jr., M.D., Professorial Lecturer 
Medicine. 


, itation 
110 Introduction to Community Health and Sani +. water ith 
А E * ling of public w soy hei 
Modern sanitation, the safeguarding community m 


supplies, industrial hygiene, and public peto prac Seat 
а , 


nte yera, е 
measures. The broad obligations of the ge = 
1 his relationship ев are str 

ym "t ы а endet» 
municipal, county, and non-official health ag J 


One hour a week. 


matters of public health anc 


212 Hygiene (2) `4 resent-day фа 
The student is familiarized with the гар! р 5 
from curative to preventive medicine, 
arising in the fields of medical ethics and 
the social aspects of medical practice e 


NT 
"ppl, 


> Bacteriology, H y giene, and Pr eventive Medicine 209 


duties of the g 


| hi eneral practitioner and of the profession as an 
jene # | ерга] Ётоир in our social structure. Two hours a week. 

801 Provo»: Es - ч 
[ейте Teventive Medicine* The Staff 


. © methods employed in 


the study of epidemics of the more 
Important 


communicable and reportable diseases; analysis of 


the enidam: ғ x 
A 1 Pidemiological data upon which are based our modern 
hethods of Prevention and 


j 1 ot | control; and exposition of the general 
event nd Specific control 


| measures usually employed by modern 
ea its T А £ , 
th units, Two hours a week. 


ий! 488 Public-Health Aspe. 


Ме Course is 
t Clinica] 


ts of Clinical Medicine and Surgery TheStaft 
conducted by the forum method, in which the 
departments and the staff in Hygiene and Preventive 


jet Medicine = хдр 
m ud EL in. take part. Eight periods. 
"е 
"tMented { 


for . 
МР exceptional students by summer field work in various bealth departments. 
id 


BIOCHEMISTRY 
юе OB 


Vincent du Vigneaud, Ph.D., Professor of Biochemistry, Ёхесшї 
Joseph Hyram Roe, Ph.D., Professor of Biochemistry. 
Arnold Kent Balls, Ph.D., Adjunct Professor of Enzymology 
Oliver John Irish, A.M., Instructor in Biochemistry. 

Wilbur Irvin Patterson, Ph.D., Instructor in Biochemistry. 
Helen Marie Dyer, Ph.D., Instructor in Biochemistry. 


Robert Ridgely Sealock, Ph.D., Instructor in Biochemistry: 
Fees. —For a statement of material fees, see page 02. 


144 Biochemistry 


Lecture course dealing with the biochemistry of refac 


Fer utres 
and carbohydrates; digestion, tissues, intestinal P ical top 
and feces; blood, milk, and urine. Physical-chet (or 


: + b proug' 
such as osmosis, colloids, and enzyme kinetics are „йй 


МР 
‚ А o . NIC Artention 
in their relationship to the above subjects. m lism, нА 
: " a > abo 
given to various phases of intermediary meta wo hov 
endocrines, and to the so-called deficiency disease 


a week. 4 sub 


146 Biochemistry Seminar (elective) 
Seminar course for freshmen amplifying 


: ` à stail cert?! 
chemistry 144 and taking up in greater detail 
of the field. One hour a week. p“ 
} ) 2 ind N ) pudet 
154 Biochemistry of Foods and Nutrition (4 s 


, for 
: articularly * ш” 
Lecture and laboratory course designed particu Th 


" * Tues. ? 
of the Department of Home Economics. I 
2t Э. ру“ 
2 to $ p.m. Roc, и 
1241-42 Biochemistry (4-4) :cal students s and 
Lecture and laboratory course for nonmedicé 251. Mo 
in general content to Biochemistry 144 8n€ ^- Ji 
Wed., 9 a.m. to 12. B ó 
248 Biochemistry of the Enzymes (elective) the eal 


: ; :ochemistry 0 m 
Lecture course dealing with the biochem non |, 


a‏ م 
cal *‏ 
and enzyme reactions. Ореп to med ne houf * suf‏ 


"өе ‚m. 
students by arrangement. Tues., 4.45 P Vigneaud yr Bir 
( м du Y! 0 
251 Advanced Biochemistry ‚аяб ће work amt 
; wc au 
Laboratory and conference course continu fats, 20 


; m . teins, 
chemistry 144. The chemistry ot prO 


(210) 


«Ове 


Biochemistry 211 


hydrates, and digestion, tissue chemistry, hydrogen-ion concen- 
tration, 


and methods of quantitative analysis are studied in the 
la Oratory. Methods of analysis of urine, blood, gastric con- 


tents, and feces which are aids in the diagnosis of diseases and 
metabolic disturbances are particularly stressed in. the labora- 
tory, and the interpretation of 


the findings by these methods 


$ thoroughly lealt with in the conferences. The conferences 


deait 
are also designed to correlate the laboratory work with the 
Previous semester's lecture work and to present advanced bio- 
Chemical n 


^ laterial. 
ot laborar, 


Two hours of conterences and nine hours 
TY work a week. 

C ч 
hemis 


0 fry of the Vitamines (elective) Roe 
ne hour a week. 

Во, hemi; al Preparations The Staff 
Ours and Credits to be arranged 

löchemical Literature (1-1 du Vigneaud 

Seminar cou 


irse on the « urrent literature in Bioc hemistry, mainly 


lor or. eer f 4 
T graduate students, but open to a limited number of specially 


*dical students. Hours to be arranged. 
Stag Semina, The Staff 
Biweekly. 
"Search in Bioche mistr, du Vigneaud and Staff 
Ours an 


and credits to be arranged 


BIOLOGY * 


e11 ш 
Paul William Bowman, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Biology» Er 
Officer. ¡sites 
requ! 
Minimum requirements for the major in Columbian ce llege. v je 
Biology 1-2; two of the following three courses: Botany and 2, cou! 
and Zoolog 1-4.) Eighteen semester-hours of se sd third4 ойр y* 


we = a 
some of w ' be in Botany and Zoology, and pet collaterals 


required i ion ifl 
Minimum requirements for the major in the School of Едисай 
semester-hours of approved work in Biology and related subjects. 
Fees—For a statement of material fees, see page 62. 
First Group Bows 
if 


1-2 Survey in Biology (3-3) 
A study of plants and animals, their environment, о! 
relations to man. Section A, Tues., 11.10 aM; ; field 300 А 

to 4.30 p.m.; laboratory Wed., 1.40 to 3.30 P.» porto 

Tues., 11.10 a.m.; field Tues., 1.40 to 4-30 ру geld 9^ 

Thurs., 1.40 to 3.30 p.m. Section C, Wed., 6.10 p.mei 


1.40 to 4.30 p.m.; laboratory Mon., 6.10 to 8р, 10 w1 


. ce ; "^ at, ? 
Summer Sessions 1937 (3-3) —daily except 5 
p.m., and Sat. afternoon, nine weeks’ term. 
SECOND GROUP ip 
1107-8 Evolution (3-3) .. Biolog ш 
Prerequisite: one year of college work ke 5.10 p.m: 
Geology, or Zoology. Mon., Wed., and Frin 2 pow? 
e 
1115-16 Principles of Cytology (3-3) Biology Bott s, 
.. r 1 0 wt 
Prerequisite: one year of college work ш. » 5.10 to 7 
Zoology. Thurs., 5.10 p.m.; laboratory Tues. ; 
and Thurs., 6.10 to 8 p.m. Bow 
> ۷ , 
1127-28 Introduction to Genetics (3-3) Bota 


Prerequisite: one year of college W 
e ' 4 ” 7 
Zoology. (Not offered in 1937-38). 


172 Teaching of Science (2) 
Hours to be arranged. 


Л 
THIRD GROUP Во"? 


201-2 Proseminar: Cytology (3-3) 


Hours to be arranged. 


= a , i 214-15 
* See also the Departments of Botany and Zoology, pages 4 


(212) 


Biology 


111 


`12 Research in Cytology 
Ours and credits to be 
Summer Sessions 
ranged, nine w eeks’ 


Bowman 
arranged. 
1937—Biology : -hours to be ar- 
term. 


Annunastugsusennnssnnng 


BOTANY * 


: ЧЕ Я М ; et 
Robert Fiske Griggs, Ph.D., Professor of Botany, Executive Off 
William Webster Diehl, Ph.D., Adjunct Professor of M ycolof* 


Lawson Edwin Yocum, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Botany. 


| | | | te of Ba 
Minimum requirements for the major —Twenty-four semester- у. con ltt 
beyond the introductory courses, with collaterals as recommended 1n 
Fees—For a statement of material fees, see page 62. 
First Group " 
ti 


" ` r ` . + 
ı Structure and Functions of the Flowering Plant} (3), Ted» № 
Section A, Tues. and Thurs., 9.10 a.m.; laboratory т. Jabo” 
` . n "үх amo 
to 3.30 p.m. Section В, Tues. and Thurs., 11.10 Tw 


fa а ‘ ~ Tee. an 
tory Thurs., 1.40 to 3.30 p.m. Section C, Tues. 
5.10 p.m.; laboratory Tues., 6.30 to 8.30 p.m. The m 
2 Survey of the Plant Kingdom (3) Jed» i 


и pen ^ ry ^ y 
Section A, Tues. and Thurs., 9.10 a.m.; laborato T | 
to 3.30 p.m. Section В, Tues. and Thurs., 11418 ап Tw^ 
tory Thurs., 1.40 to 3.30 p.m. Section C, Tues. * 


5.10 p.m.; laboratory Tues., 6.30 to 8.30 p.m. yoru" 
y p 
135-36 General Physiology (3-3) (ofc 
Prerequisite: one year of Botany or Zoology: 
alternate years, not in 1937-38.) 
SECOND GROUP Git 
At 
105 Presession Field Trip (3) ; Mani Carolin® ag) 
To the coastal plain and mountains of Nort! in 193/ 
UH ue Not oftere » ifl 
mission by permission of the instructor. (1 ssi « 
| > jriggs 9" і 
106 Postsession Field Trip (2) G pn" by rm 
T : Р 5814 
Го the Pine Ваггепѕ of New Jersey. be it 
of the instructor. (Not offered in 1937-39 Gn A 
pat 
121-22 Monocots (3-3) ў 


. la 1 
E Г › рй? одой 
Prerequisite: Botany 1 and 2. Wed, 9% ed. (Off 
Mon., Wed., and Fri, hours to be arranP 


1937-38 and alternate years.) P 
m 318-19" pe 


* See also the Departments of Biology and Zoology, pages 07221 
$ Before completing registration for Botany 1 each student m 
tive of the Department an assignment to a laboratory section. 


(214) 


135. 


KS 


43 


121. А 
3 24 Dicots 
Prere 


(3-3) 
Quisite: Botany ı and 2. Wed., 6.10 p.m.; 
Mon., Wed., and Fri., hours to be arranged. (Offered in 
alternate years, not in 1937-38.) 


Bs. 
35 36 Plant Physiolog, (3-3) Yocum 


Terequisite : Botany I 
ed., 


ranged. 
чы Plant E 


re re 


Griggs 


laboratory 


and 2; Chemistry 11-12. Mon. and 
5.10 p.m. ; labor: itory Mon. and Wed., 


hours to be ar- 
(Offered in 1937-38 


and alternate years.) 


cology (3-3) Griggs 


, 6.10 p.m.; laboratory hours 
(Offered in alternate vears, not in 1937-38.) 


Quisite: Bot; iny ı and 2. Fri. 
arranged, 


143» `4 Plant Geogra 


Prere Quisite: Botany 
to be 


to be 


phy (3-3) Griggs 


ЕЕ 


ı and 2. Fri., 6.10 p.m.; laboratory hours 


arranged. (Offered ın 1937-38 and alternate years.) 


THIRD Group 
319.26 > 


: Morphology (3-3) The Staff 


ч arranged, 
~ P . p 
"Oseminar: Taxonomy | 3-3 dem 
ы Ours to be arranged. 
3-36 J 
Mamina Physiology. Subject for 1937-38: Physiology of 
Ir ] | | 
ош (2 3) Tum 
e 
ч d., 7.10 to 9.00 p.m. 
“2 р е 
minar » Ecology (3 3) kc 
Ours 
"1 Urs to be arrange; 
emi A | 
mar 3-3) The Stafi 
0 ‘ri 
61 п. and Fri., 12.10 p.m 
Sear х Б 
arch The огай 
urs 


and credits to be arranged 


SPECIAL METHOD ( OURSE 


BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


Р pl 151. 
Richard Norman Owens, Ph.D., C.P.A., Professor of dec | 
Business Administration. 4 
Ralph Dale Kennedy, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Accounting 1 
Business Administration, Executive Officer. 


Nathanael Howard Engle, Ph.D., Lecturer on Marketing. ; 
rketint 


Wilford Lenfestey White, M.B.A., D.C.S., Lecturer on Ма гй 1 
, ~ : ¡mis 
Orton Wells Boyd, A.M., C.P.A., Lecturer in Business Admin 
Minimum requirements for the major —See page 182. 1 
First Group 
N ў i ; Kennedy oe li 
$1—52 Principles of Accounting (3-3) od Tut | 
Section A, Mon., Wed., and Fri., 9.10 a.m. A: ry 6" 
Thurs., and Sat., 1 1.10 a.m. Section С, Tues. p 10 p.n T 
y to 7.25 p.m. Section D, Mon., Wed., and Fri, % 6.10 © 1 
Summer Sessions 1937 (3-3)—daily except Satı 
p.m., nine weeks’ term (Kennedy). y 
SECOND GROUP Qut 
101-2 Business Organization and Management (3-3) Y 1) 
Tues., Thurs., and Sat., 10.10 a.m. „о 108 (3 
Summer Sessions 1937—Business Organıza ' 18 
daily except Sat., 5.10 p.m., nine weeks’ term. ke 
112 Analysis of Financial Statements (3) Mon. Weds 18 
Prerequisite: Business Administration 51-5? w 
Fri., 10.10 a.m. Sul 18 
19 


115 Business Finance (3) tration 5 
Prerequisite: Economics 1-2; B 


Mon., Wed., and Fri., 9.10 a.m. 


t inis 
usiness Admin! 


se 201.., 
118 Investments (3) : Моп. Wed ; 
Prerequisite: Business Administration 115. yel 4 
um r d Si. 
Fri., 9.10 a.m. (3) ke ps X 
d rance 35۴, 
128 Speculation, Business Forecasting, and = 6.1007 ду 28.8 
Prerequisite: Economics 1-2. Tues. and 6.10 P 4 


ы р Sat. 
Summer Sessions 1937 (3)—daily except 


weeks' term (Owens). 


(216) 


83.9 “red in y 


Business Administration 


І PT on › 7 
40 Federal Taxation (3) Boy 
Ferequisite: Business Administration 51-52, Tues 
"10 to 7.25 p.m. 


11-52 4 
Р 


. and Thurs., 


dvan, ed Account 
Terequisite : 
ri 


ing (3-3) Owens 

Business Administration sı 52. Mon., Wed., and 

» 5.10 p.m. 

1 М 

57 Governmental Accounting and Bud 
Terequisite : 
lurs,, 


ets (3) 
Business Administration 151 


Tues. and 
6.10 to 7 


^ 
N 


: 25 p.m. 

Ihr A 

1 Cost 4c Ounting (3) dn and 

Terequisite : Business Administration 51-52. Mon., Wed., and 

"TL, бло p.m, 

1 y 

64 Auditing (3) 
Terequisite , 

and Fri. 


Owens 


Business Administration 151—52. Mon., Wed., 
» 6.10 p.m. 


168 


Accounting The ory and Prol 


Ferequisite . 
1938-39 
In P 


Mems (2) Owens 
Business Administration 151-52. (Offered in 
alternate years. ) 


rinci ^ 
Inciples of Marketi, 


and 


(3) White, Engle 
i Terequisite: Economics 1-2, Т ies. and Thurs., 6.10 to 7.25 p.m. 
n 4 1 n - 
Tarketin, Problems ( 1) White, Engle 
Terequisi 7 6 o - т . 2 
and "Quisite ; Business / dministration 171. (Offered in 1938-39 
^ © alternate years.) 
4E ` t : 
*Porting and Imo, ting (2) White. Engle 
Tereg,,;.: ^ є ` nu sa 
18) р “Quisite ; Economics 1-2. 7 ues. and Thurs., 6.10 to 7.25 p.m. 
Nic Utilities (3) Kennedy 
fer A ы fi 
185 р Wisite; Economics 1-2. Mon., Wed., and Fri., 10.10 a.m. 
"inci a), : N 
Dre, bles of Railroad Transportation (3) Kennedy 
"Quisite > db (жг 
18 luisite Economics 1-2. Mon., Wed., and Fri., 5.10 p.m. 


rinci / : ' 
P Ме; of Motor , dir, and Water Transtor tation (3) Kennedy 
rer f 
P. *quisite . 


Җә Business Administration 185. Mon., Wed., and 
* 310 p.m, 


1 р : THIRD Group 
Poble mms : - 
М Une in Retail Management and Control (3-3) Owens 
ls, р, "9 t0 10,30 p.m. 


Semi 
пат. 1 
(0 rol Accounting Problems 


938-39 and 
шеге їп Publi, 
fered in 1938-3 


(3-3) Kennedy 
alternate years.) 
Utilities and Transportation (3-3) Kennedy 
9 and alternate years.) 


AAA TT 


CHEMISTRY 


*Colin Mackenzie Mackall, Ph.D., Professor of Chemistry 
Ralph Edward Gibson, Ph.D., 4djunct Professor of hn wit 
> А ` ~ ; t 
Benjamin Douglass Van Evera, M.S., Associate Professor 0 C 


Executive O fficer. 
DeWitt Clinton Knowles, Jr., M.S., Assistant Professor 0 
Samuel Nathaniel Wrenn, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Ch ИЯ. 
Charles Rudolph Naeser, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Chemist 
Joseph Alfred Ambler, Ph.D., Lecturer in Chemistry. 
Paul Hugh Emmett, Ph.D., Lecturer in Chemistry. 
Walter Bramble Kunz, A.M., Instructor in Chemistry. 
Maurice Hart Van Horn, Ph.D., Instructor in Chemistry: 


f Chemist? 
emistry: 


7 n d few 
for the major for the Bachelors ше j are rd 


matics 19 and 20; and Physics 11, 12, 13) he junior i 
requisites 111-12, 121-22, 191-92. The work of 5 who des 
enior year approved by the Department. For studens and р, 
broader neral preparation in Chemistry, Mathemat! pU 


1 7 : rt 
major may be arranged by consultation wi 


y "e 1 T ` „е гесс 
officers of the several departments. The German language » 


М " Jil 
all major ton to the e s 
Minimum requirements for the Master's degree. —In additior „11-1 

е е А ; "1 : z -42, * 
ments for the bachelor’s degree, Chemistry 131-32, 141 e pere Ё 
, and at least four semester-h f laboratory cn which, * of tht 
istration—Before completing registration for courses х esentative 
tions, each student must obtain from the repre 
an assignment to a laboratory section. ^ age 65. 
a statement of laboratory fees and deposits, $e P 
First GROUP n pet 


; FT La) Seege" | an 
+3-4 Introductory Survey in Physical Science (3 3) ther 


4 ac , 
relation to 67, 010° 


A study of energy and matter, their ] Fri» 
their significance to man. Mon., Wed., an 5 
(Same as Physics 3-4.) J Assia 
; | : + Fera, Naeser TE 
11-12 General Chemistry} (4-4) Van Ever wer 4 


Sectio o ( 'ed., 10.10 a.m. 
Section A, Mon. and Wed., 1 on M, Mon. 4 


Wed., 5.10 p.m. Laboratory: secti ; “ 
den ol 
T | Sue gt 
M 19 General Chemist? h De i lo” 
t Cher try 11-12 nstitutes lementary orse in Y vol паў, 15 
have credit for high chool Chen wry is m edited high sho? 31 X uy 1 
f the Depart t, | ex ed from Chen 


Chemistry 12 or 12x Students taking C! 


h 
ls; 


зы, 


nistr)" 


tr): 


i T nd Thurs., 1. 
to 4.30 P.m.; section N, Tues. and lhurs., 
Section P, 


Tues. and Thurs., 7.10 to IO p.m. 
Chemistry 


6 second 
IIX same as I - Ñ ин 2 tıon 
Semester, Tues. d Thurs., 5.10 p.m. Labor р Ti 's. and 
N, Tues. and Thurs.. 1.40 to 4.30 p.m.; section I i ues, i 1 
Thurs., 7-10 to 10 p. m 


Chemistry 


Ж 10.1 m. Section 
section A, Tues. and Thurs., 10.10 a.m. 


§.10 p.n Laboratory: section M, Mon. 


; Section P, Tues. and Thurs., 7.10 to 10 p.m. 
Summer Sessions 1937 (4 ly except Sat., 8.40 to x: 
am. and o.c. a.m. to 1.30 p.m., nine weeks’ term (Naeser anc 
Гап Ногп). 
x Organi Qualitative An alys 4 Knowles an 1 ERU 
Terequisite . Chemistry 12 Section А, Mon. and Wed., eng 
a.m, Section B, Mon. ind Wed.. 5.10 р.п Labo tory: section 
N, Tues. and 


i >, Tues. and 
Thurs., 1.40 to 4.30 p.m.; section P, Tues 


urs., 7.10 to 10 p.m. | мы maid 
Chemistry 21x—same as Chemistry 21, but offered + ; B. 

Semester, Se tion A, Tues and Thurs., 10.10 a.m. Section B, 
ues, à 


T i * secti Mon. and 
„ and Thurs, < 16 p.m. Laboratory: section M, 
Weq 


1.40 to 4.30 p.m. ; 
430 p.r 


or |! "hae 10 to 
section N, Tues. and Thurs., 1.40 t 
"M.; section p. 


Tues. and Thurs. 7.10 to 10 p.m. 


+ 
342 


I 
f : Assistants 
Irganic Chemistry (4-4) Mackall, Wrenn, and e 
i | N Tnes 32 lurs., 
Terequisite Chemistry 12. Section A, Tues. т 5 
ur = 2d тү аһога- 
10 a.m, Section B, Tues. and Thurs., 5.10 p.m. 
tory. 


T У: section M. Mon. 


ре М 
nd We = 40 to 4.30 p.m.; section , 
and Thurs., 


^ Tues. and 
1.40 to 4.30 p.m.; section P, 


: one © 8.40 to 9.45 

Шу except Sat., 8.4 M Kall 
ale’ tern ( аска! 

: 9.55 a.m. to 1.30 p.m., nine weeks’ term 

and Wren, 


fu SECOND Group 
а ; SOR Ku 
"sic › ; unz 
1 Упса] Chemistr, (4-4) ; | my 
Тешне. Chemistry 121: Mathematics 20; Physics Ф 
Secti г \ - Tues. and 
tion A, T ues. and Thurs., 11.10 a.m. Section В, Т ae, ж 
1 STS) 5.10 P.m. Laboratory: se tion N, Tues. and Thur 
40 4 і Thurs.. 7.10 to 10 p.m. 
a 00 4.30 P.m.; section P, Tues. and Thurs., 7.10 t І 


< ] Assistant 
E Inorgani Analysis (4-4) Knowles and Assis 


Section A, Fri., 11.10 a.m. Sec 


Laboratory: section M, Mon., Wed., 


hemistry 21. 
» 5.10 p.m, 


AAA PTE EA 


Courses of Instruction 


—A 


2 ‚ q Fri 
and Fri., 1.40 to 4.30 p.m.; section O, Mon., Weds ie: 
7.10 to IO p.m. T. 

Chemistry 121x—same as Chemistry 121, but offere Wel 


n M, C 710 


semester. Wed., 5.10 p.m. Laboratory: sectio 
and Fri., 1.40 to 4.30 p.m.; section O, Mon., Wed., an 
to IO p.m. 


Knowl 


Qualitative Inorganic Microanalysis (2-2) 0 pai 
Laboratory: section M, Mon. and Wed., 1.40 © 43 
section O, Mon. and Wed., 7.10 to 10 p.m. “ 
Nit 
Inorganic Chemistry (2—2) rent 1 
S" x А Ре" -oncur 
Prerequisite: Chemistry 42. Prerequisite Or "m pn 
istration: Chemistry 111-12. Tues. and Thurs) > sel 
- 
Inorganic Chemistry Preparations (2-2) prt 


е Р с ч urren 
Prerequisite: Chemistry 42. Prerequisite or Com ut 


o A s à n n 
istration: Chemistry 111-12. Laboratory Tues. " 


7.10 to IO p.m. a 

wre 
Advanced Organic Chemistry (3-3) читек rtf 
Prerequisite: Chemistry 42. Prerequisite OF on pm 


„61 
á ^ u è , z rl. 
istration: Chemistry 111-12. Mon., Wed., and F 


" 
Mackall, ШР" 


Organic Chemistry: Preparations (2-2) ery 14 
Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Chemist) 
oratory Mon. and Wed., 7.10 to 10 p.m. yd! 
History of Chemistry (1-1) 
(Not offered in 1937-38.) 
THIRD GROUP poo 

Contact Catalysis (2-2) Thurs &10 p? 
Prerequisite: Chemistry 112. Tues. and i 
Colloid and Surface Chemistry (2-2) din 193738) 

. " . f y ff 1 F 
Prerequisite: Chemistry 112. (Not oftere Gib 


0 

, rm 

Advanced Physical Chemistry (2 2) . ciples 0 i 
que 1 

Development and application of the princip oblem* 

dynamics and the kinetic theory to chemic@ 


m 
à > 7 $.10 р. 
requisite: Chemistry 112. Mon. and W ed. 


8.) 


Theories of Solution (2-2) : 313 
5 2-4 è j in 19 
Prerequisite: Chemistry 112. (Not ойеге‹ м,” 


Qualitative Organic Analysis (2-2) 
(Not offered in 1937-38.) 


3 


у Chemistry 


22 ) : 
6 Quantitative Organic 
Terequisite : 
ed 


Analysis (2) Mackall 


Chemistry 42 and 122. Laboratory Mon. and 


h » 7.10 to 10 p.m. 
31~ 
32 Advanced Inorg 


К атс Chemistry (2-2) 
l'erequisite ; 


Chemistry 42 and 132. (Not offered in 1937 38.) 
241 ^ 
4 Carbohydrate d 


р (2) Ambler 
Terequisite : Chemistry 42. Tues. and Thurs., 6.10 p.m. 

242 P - 
Aypeptid. 5, Dyes, and Organi Medicinals (2) Ambler 


Yı Terequisite : Chemistry 42. Tues. and Thurs., 6.10 p.m. 

`20 ` 

92 Seminar (1-1) The Staff 

tags "erequisite: Bachelor’s degree in Chemistry. Fri., 5.10 p.m. 
796 Research ( ; 


esearch 
è 


`3) The Staff 
and thesis for Master’s degree. Hours and fees to 


arranged, 


ni Ummer Sessions 1937 (3-3)—hours and fees to be arranged, 
Ше Weeks’ term. 


29» 
1598 R 
езе . с 
earch The Staff 
ese; é 
| earch and thesis for the Doct rs degree. Hours, credits, 
and fees to be 


arranged. 


Charles 


f 
I 


41 


John Raymond Lapham, M.S., Professor of Civil Engineering. 
Frank Artemas Hitchcock, M.S., C.E. 
Executive Officer. 


gineering. 
Reinier Beeuwkes, Jr., B.S. in E.E., Instructor in Civil Eng 
Joseph Carl Oleinik, M.S., Associate in Civil Engineering. 


Edgar Stover Walker, B.S. in C.E., Associate in Civil Engin 


CIVIL ENGINEERING 
Professor of Civil Enginté 


Edward Cook, B.S. in C.E., Assistant Professor ® 


„eerind: 
ering: 


Minimum requirements for the major —See page 153. 


Fees—For a statement of fees, see page 63. 
First Group k yall 
7 У 0 | 
Surveying (3) e sue 
‚м o 9 in 
Phe principles, methods, and instruments used Section , 


Mathematics 12 gi 6,10 


and Ff" ¢ 
ET 3, Mon. an Sate 
Section I section P 


with field work. Prerequisite: 
Tues. and Thurs., 12.10 p.m. 

p.m. Field work: section A, Tues., 1.40 P.M’ 
9.10 a.m. and 1.40 p.m. pee 
Materials and Hydraulics Laboratory (2) Ч by mee р 
Determination of the properties of materials € Civil P, 
tests, and a study of the flow of fluids. Prerequisite’ п f ш 
(or concurrent registra ys, 140 
Section A, Tues. 


p.m. Section B, Tues. and Thurs., 7.30 P-M- 
Civil Eng 


same 45 


neering 25, 132 and 134 p 
Engineering 132 and 134). pit 
"E 

Ry ae neering 
Civil Engineering 14x 


offered first semester. 


‘att 

; 1810 

Navigation (2-2) “on preret 

^" í 1 avigati0n- 

Theory and use of instruments of navig 2 
) „о 

Prigonometry. (Not offered in 1937 38.) La; 

et 
Materials of Construction (2-2) cen ent; не of 
, ; i on $ 

Nonmetallic materials, with emphasis ‘ ргегей ий 
: i ‚ : [ steci- ? 

materials, with emphasis on iron and $ Section A, N 


` , > 
concurrent registration: Chemistry 12. 


5.10 PM ш 


Fri., 9.10 a.m. Section B, Mon. and Fri» Hitchcoc * on of 
, © © : nate. 
Graphic Statics (3) 25; eter" (її 
Айз : 'ams; ие: i 
Fundamental principles; analyses of Bor Prerequisit get 

A - nts. . 
stresses in roof trusses and framed bent theret? 


Er i ~gistration 
Engineering 131 (or concurrent registr 


(222) 


rin 


f Civil br 


43. 


161. 


10 


13 


= Civil Engineering 223 
® 
A, Pues, and Thur 11.10 a.m., and Wed 1.40 p.m. Section B, 
Tues, and Thurs., 6.10 p.m., and Thurs., 7.30 p.m. 
4 Bridge Stresses | 2 Hitchcock 
Determination ої stresses in modern types of bridge trusses. 
{ isi | ot 
Ferequisite : Ciy Engineering 41 and 132 (or con urrent regis- 
tration tor Civil Engineering 132 Section A, Tues. and 
Thurs, 11.10 a.m., and Wed., 1.40 p.m. Section В, Tues. and 
Thurs. 0.10 p.m., and Thurs.. > 20 p.m 
53-44 р 
44 UA 0f Structures ( 1-1) Hitchcock 
"ri i . . 
Primarily tor architectural stu lents. Graphic statics: analysis 
and design of beams, columns, and roof trusses in steel: and 
the Principles ot reinforced con rete construction. Prerequisite: 
Lathematios 12 and 19. Wed. and Fri.. 6.10 p.m., and Thurs. 
7.30 P.m. 
+6 
01-65 
Highway, and Pavements (2-2 Cook 
lighw ay economi cs, location, constr iction maintenance 
c requisite ; Civil Engineering 25 and 71 (or « mcurrent reg 
is em R 
tration therefor b. Dues. and Theses 6.20% 
» 
MR pe 
Route Surveying (3) Cook 
r p" Sie earthwork, and methods of location as ed on 
ailro. tior - 
Pala and highways, _ Prerequisite: Civil | gineering 1. 
Th. Work : complete hi ation. Section A, Tues. tad 
E ae 10.10 a.m. Tues. and Th 5.10 p.m. 
"le ` 
d work Sat PER "iE 
72 1 go. 
“road } "gineering (2) Cook 
ack j ; 2” 
op k Construction and requirements, rolling stock, cost and 
er: i ч 1 с - . . ы wt ul 
En сма of railroads, with field work. Prerequisite: Civil 
> l e 7 \ , ry ^T. 
tion Bing I. Section A, Tues. and Thurs., 10.10 a.m. Sec 
andy. Pues, an, Thurs., 5.10 p.m. Field work Sat., 9.10 a.m. 
( 1.40 P.m 
10 SECOND Group 
2 Higher $ a 
h urveying (4) Cook, Walker 
ee х ў 
Taph lements 9! geodesy, triangulation, topography, hydrog- 
У, g . - А чр 
Prere, ind Precise and tr rigonometric leveling, with field work. 
e T etm : 
Fri Ait Civil 1 Engineering I. Section А, Mon., Wed., and 
~ 4€ р : i 
Field “tO a.m Section B, Mon., W ed., and Fri., 6.10 p.m. 
Work Sat.. 
130 "^" 9.10 a.m. and 1.40 p.m. 
Analytica) ۱ 
Pre ^ Lechanics tatics (2 Beeuwkes 
е і re ^ " . 
Tues йы: Mathematics Physics 12 and 13. Section A, 
5.19 й апа Thu FS., 10.10 a.m. Section В. Tues. and Thurs., 
P.m 


147-48 


149-50 


181-82 


185-86 


AAA TE 


Courses of Instruction E 
p 6 
: ? еш 
Analytical Mechanics: Kinematics and Kinetics (3) Be Web 
Section A, Mon. 


Prerequisite: Civil Engineering 130. 


a х сг}, 5.109 
and Fri., 10.10 a.m. Section В, Моп., Wed., and Frigg kei 
3 eeuw! 
Elasticity and Resistance of Materials (3) er 
I ension, Compression, shear, and torsion; deflection; 
and working stresses. Prerequisite: Civil Engineers on P 
130. Section A, Mon., Wed., and Fri., 10.10 a-m. 
Mon., Wed., and Fri., 5.10 p.m. ke 
| Beni 
Hydraulics (2-2) р m Thu 


Prerequisite: Mathematics 20. Section A, Tues 
9.10 a.m. Section B, Tues. and Thurs., 6.10 р.П 2 
нидо 


Higher Structures (3-3) in 
21 and stresses © 


Determination of the positions of loading Engine? 


more complicated structures. Prerequisite: Civi 


42. Mon., Wed., and Fri., 5.10 p.m. 


pitchot 
> 
el src 


Thurs» ^ 


Structural Design (2-2) 


у : ld : ? ste 
Computations and drawings for the design Ot > 


'Tues. and 


Prerequisite: Civil Engineering 42. 


p.m. 


Concrete and Masonry Construction (3-3) 


Plain concrete; general properties anc 


tions and retaining walls. p.n» 


concrete; founda 

Engineering 25 and 132. Tues. and Thurs, 519 

Mon., 7:30 p.m. papha® 
W ater Supply and Sewerage (3-3) a vitm 
Collection, storage, purification, and distributi eru 
sewerage systems and treatment of sewer n m" 
Chemistry 12 and 21; Civil Engineering 134- Mor. 


t = у mester* 
Mon., Wed., and Fri., 6.10 p.m. Second se 


Wed., 7.30 p.m. The 


Fri., 6.10 p.m., and 


Engineering Seminar (2-2) 


Hours to be arranged. 


Ic 


CLASSICAL 


Prose composition. 


LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 


nt Professor of Classical Languages 


Latimer 
atin grammar. Suitable reading selections. Com- 


a.m. 


Latimer 


Wide variety of reading selections. Com- 


(Not 


Prose and Poetry (3) 
Latimer 


John р 
H n Franci 1 
oti pag Latimer, Ph.D., Assista 
25 06 Literatures 
„ron P Minin, 
cti of тит requirement major.—A. 1 
3 I t ‹ 
еш Н 
Thu ar of Greek, and 
| B. Gre Twe 
T ! ( 
‚chend "n I nd 
‚in v 
nce rite LATIN 
A First Group 
hd - put Y ear Leti 
ictus “SSentials of I 
24 роз ra 
$ 730 ы 9 EM Pues,, Thurs and Sat., 9.10 
B “Cond. Y ea, ¡AA 
| eview m (3-3 
ole Бы” Of grammar. 
$ i 
fore ‘on. Mon, Wed., and Fri., 6.10 p.m 
cit 56 Introd ; Р 
j auction to Latin Pastr 3.3) 
an Select; Hn Foelry (3-3 
ds 0 9ns from Ovid and Vergil 
*red in 1937-38.) 
арра? 
até’ tor SECOND Group 
pisitt: Survey of Lat; ; 
ri 7 Latin Literature to 43 B.C 
yestt p # - 
re P 
д, # Tequisite : four years of 


ues, ^ 
T » Thurs. and Sat. 11.10 
Survey of Lati 
«lin 


poetry (3) Literature, 43 B.C. to 
Чез ^r^ 
ier. ' Thurs., and Sat, 11.10 am. 
3 “he I Oefry (3) 

e \ 

14 p n$ from Horace 
егі 
$ flac Poetry (3) 


electic 
n кн 
Ногасе, Tibull 


: raphical Write 
ec Я а riter | ) 
tions trom Nepos | 
-38. | 


(225) 


ИГ i 1 
high-school 


us, Propertius, and Ovid. 


Tacitus, and Suetonius. 


Latin or Latin 5-6. 


A.D. 


Prose and 
Latimer 


> and Catullus. (Not offered in 1937-38.) 


(Not 


(Not offered 


Courses of Instruction 


106 Roman Comedy (3) "E 
Plautus and Terence: selected plays. (Not offered in 193 

Ebr rien Latina 

107 Roman Satirical Writers (3) m. 


Horace, Martial, Juvenal. Mon., Wed., and Fri. 5 


108 Roman Historians (3) 4 

Livy, Tacitus, Sallust, Vitruvius. (Not offered in 1937 "ett 

) тайв“ 

109 Advanced Prose Composition (1) 
Hour to be arranged. 


А =“ е ester. 
Latin 109x—same as 109, but offered second sem 


THIRD Group | 
201 The Roman Novel (3) Not offered » | 
` i - ES 0 
Petronius, Apuleius, ог Alexandrian Tales. € | 
1937-38.) 
202 Roman Philosophy. Prose (3) nd See? 
Selections trom Cicero's philosophical writings 
Epistulae Morales. (Not offered in 1937-38) sot! 
patin” 
204 Roman Philosophy. Poetry (3) B ethius io 
Selections from Lucretius’ De Rerum Natura; BO 
Wed., and Fri., 5.10 p.m. 
2 › i alent 
206 Medieval or Renaissance Latin (3) г r the equi" 
Prerequisite: four years of high-school Latin, 0 
(Not offered in 1937-38.) 
GREEK 
First Group patio! 


1-2 First-Year Greek (3-3) Р С 
Essentials of Greek grammar. Exercises 10 


y 30 i = ON», 
position. Suitable reading selections. M 


11.10 a.m. patio 


3-4 Second-Y ear Greek (3-3) 
Graduated selections from Herodotus, 
and Lucian. Greek prose composition. 


Sat., 5.10 p.m. 


; ,L 
X Thurs" 


SECOND GROUP 


101 The Greek Epic (3) 
Selections from Homer’s /liad 
1937-38.) 


(No 


and Odyssey" 


Cle 


"es 227 
assical Languages and Literatures 


102 Greek Tragedy (3) 29 ] und Euripides. History 
i lu Sophocles, anc , [ 
elections from Aeschylus, | f 
f 1 е 9037—38.) 
Of Greek drama. (Not offered in ı 37-3 
103 Gree} Histor, 4 


elections 


nd Oratory (3) 


1 li i Demos- 
trom Herodotus, Thucydides, Lysias, and 
thenes, (Not offered in 1937—38.) 
104 Greek Comedy 


(3) 


I \ € e sciections fron I \ an Not 
I nander; [ ( 
I 137 3 ) 


Aristophanes 
ered in 


Charles 


George 


Russell 


386 


389 


390 


479-80 


DERMATOLOGY AND SYPI 1TLOLOGY 
¿sy 


ology, Executive Officer. 


Harry Ford Anderson, M.D., : 


tology and Syphilology. 
Joseph Fields, B.S., M.D., Clinical Instruc 
and Syphilology. 


Augustus Simpson, M.D., Professor of Dermatology an 


Associate Professor of Derm 


Syphilology. and 
vente , 09 
William Creswell, A.B., M.D., Associate in Derma 
Syphilology. Dern 
Theodore Claremont Chen Fong, M.D., Clinical Instructor in 


Clini fre мей 
Children’s Hospital, one section, one hour а week d y ot 
Emergency Hospital, one section, one and one-half J 

a week; University Hospital, one section, one hour 4 8 


Dermatology and Syphilology 


Didactic lectures and demonstration of th 


e most == neo 
Р n $ 
and general r wo hou’! 


diseases in all their manifestations, 


syphilis, with special emphasis on its treatmen 


week. Field 
Simpson 
Congenital Syphilis ; d skin 3 
Lectures and demonstration of eye, bone, teeth, an One how! 
caused by congenital syphilis, with its treatment: 
week for eight weeks. рй 
Neurosyphilis e did brit f 
Didactic lectures on the subject o! syphilis 0 tabe I jis- 
spinal cord, with special emphasis on paresis aP porous! 
cluding treatment. Venereal therapy is also 
cussed. One hour a week for eight W ecks. font 
N eurosyphilis d бурїйбюй Á 
The clinical application of Dermatology AM 7 six we 


90. St. Elizabeths Hospital, one hour 4 ” 


Syphilis, Including Congenital Syphilis 
Gallinger Hospital, two hours а week. 


(228) 


atolo9) od 


ECONOMICS 
‘John Donal 


м dson, Ph.D.. Professor 0] Political Economy. 
arc iri ч | 
3 old Griffth Sutton, M.S., Prof Ak 
Us i | n, 1 
on Martindale 


` turer in E 
dw ' 
ard Conn: 

ames pion Acheson, A.B., Professorial Lecturer in Ec onomics. 
E Ifistopher Corliss А.М.. 4 Pr 


A “CORO mies, 
Arthur Ed 
tiv “€ ward Burns, Ph.D , Assistant Professor of Economics, Execu 
ve Officer. 
‘Ona N 
14 Stevenson W: 
on Doug 


се. 


Compton, LL.B., Ph.D., LL.D., Pr fessorial Le: 


сопот 


ssor of Inter-American 


ttson, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Economics. 


ohn Ihl a Humphrey, Ph.D., Lecturer in Economics 
1 d 
ames der, B.S., Lecturer on City Building. 
$ Healy, A.M. 4 | 
e, 4350CIate їп conomics. 
P the f r I 1-2 15 prereq 
ne | 
i | Р P S 
IOI 1$ 15 С 


First Group 


I~ 
2 Intrody, tor, 


Economics ( 


) Burns and Staff 
I Section A, Mon. and Wed., 10.10 a.m.; section B, 
ET And Wed., O p.m.; section C, Tues. and Thurs., 5.10 
кш, Third hour dis ussion to be arranged. 

ү. ummer Sessions 
nine Weeks’ 


А 3-3 
“Ctures: 


1937 (3-3 daily except Sat., 6 to 8 p.m., 
term (Burns 


| SECOND Group 
05 Ё, 
3 Econ m E 
КЬ tomic Theory ( 3) Burns, Watson 
Creamte: * = s 
site: Economics 1-2: Section / Mon., Wed., and Fri., 
I-2. oection A, 
“Ss чы, (Burns): Se tion В, Mon., Wed., and Fri., 5.10 
N atson), 


liste "o 
TY оў Economic Thought (3) Burns 


Economics 1-2. Mon., Wed., and Fri., 11.10 a.m. 


: r Е 

S ‘requisite - 

On 4 
a чь; 

tica] leave secon 4 

nd semester, 101548 


(229) 


APA 


Courses of Instruction 


108 Development of Modern Industrialism (3) " 
Prerequisite: Economics 1-2. Mon., Wed., and Fri. 510? 


ee 
$" 


110 Economic Geography (3) 
Prerequisite: Economics 1-2. Tues., Thurs., and Sat» 


119-20 Money and Banking Systems (3-3) Wed» e 
Prerequisite: Economics 1-2. Section A, Mons 


1 Fri., 6.10 " 
Ware! 
10.10 4^ 
wats? 
125-26 Public Finance and Taxation (3-3) 38.) 
Prerequisite: Economics 1-2. (Not offered in 1937 


Fri., 10.10 a.m. Section B, Mon., Wed., anc 


121 Monetary Reform and Central Banking (3) 


Prerequisite: Economics 1—2. Tues., Thurs., and Sat» 


Wa 
127 Federal, State, and Local Financial Interrelationskib 111029 
Prerequisite: Economics 1-2. Tues., Thurs., and Sat» 


131 Agricultural Economics (3) g10 P^ 
Prerequisite: Economics 1-2. Tues., Thurs. 


136 Canadian-American Economic Relations (3) 


E Ре E- 
Prerequisite: Economics 1-2. Hours to be arrang Ней 


141 Labor Economics (3) Fri g0 
Prerequisite: Economics 1—2. Mon., Wed., and Eri» Ней 
142 Government and Labor Problems (3) g10 9^ 


Wed., and Fri» 


Prerequisite: Economics 1-2. Mon., 


А ч х : ce (3) } 
146 Economic Security and Unemployment Insuran бн бир 


ks é x P an 
Prerequisite: Economics 1-2. Tues., Thurs» @ 


Activity () W* 


165 Trends in Government Control of Economic 4 373% 
Prerequisite: Economics 1-2. (Not offered in 19: 


166 Fascism, National Socialism, and Communism (3) ur 
Prerequisite: Economics ı-2. Section А, 
Sat., 11.10 a.m. Section В, Mon., Wed., 

Summer Sessions 1937 (3)—daily except © 
nine weeks’ term (Healy). 

167 Economics of Planning (3) d Fri 6.10 p^ 
Prerequisite: Economics 1-2. Mon., W ed., an o 106 


N А r p t 
Summer Sessions 1937 (3)—daily excep 


Sat., $! 


nine weeks’ term ( Humphrey). 


: > ; My ) 2% 
175 Economic Fluctuations: Business erc ur 6.1 jo t to 7" po 
Prerequisite: Economics 1-2. Tues. an 
177 Advanced Economic Theory ; 193738) 


(Not offered 1 


Prerequisite: Economics 1-2. 


A» 


41. 


А А “ 
E S Economics 23 


178 Economi F 


‘actors of City Planning (3) Ihlder 
Ferequisite: Economics 1-2. Thurs. $.10 p.m. 
180 Current W orld Economic Pr oblems (2) Donaldson 
Summer Sessions 1937—daily except Sat., 10.40 a.m., six weeks 
term, S 
181-8, 


International Economic Relations 
> .. 
nc Fequisite : 


>) 


Donaldson‏ جر 
$7 5 


: Economics 1-2, Tues.. Thurs., and Sat., 11.10 a.m. 
“Conomics 182 not offered in 1937-38. 

183 Tariffs and Commer ial Treaties 2) Donaldson 

"re requisite : 


: Economics 1-2. Tues. and Thurs., 6.10 to 7.25 p.m. 
184 Туре; 6 


f Foreign Trade and Exch 


7 


тап Gontrols and 
Agreement. 1) Donaldson 
5 
| О 596 а ] " 
Prerequi Site: Е conomics 1-2. (Offered in 1038 39 and alter 
8 Nate ye irs, ) 
15% 0 
NF : > 
6 ONO mi History nd Problems of Latin America (3-3) 
і ane | PA 
Corliss 
Prerequisite: : Economics 1-2. Tues. and Thurs., 6.10 to 7.25 p.m. 
18 1 / 2) eson 
j Poreign E “change and Inter national Finance (3 Ach 
l'erequisite . Е‹ onomics 1-2. Tues. and Thurs., 5.10 p.m. 
1 > f 
8 Recent Wong Monetary Problems (3) Acheson 


TT Thur nd $ 5. ‚т. 
"re Tequisite: Кыа ics 1-2. Tues., Thurs., and Sat., 5 10р 


THIRD Group 


T Burns 
0] Economic Thought ( 3-3) 


› be arrange 


‚ Credit, and Banking: Theory and Problems (3-3) 


Watson 
) | 
( He red in alternate years, not 
225 ) ` 
ә Publi, Finan, е (3) 


Watson 
Ours to be arranged. 
232 y - 
7 07 е o tön 
t ттеп Сотто] and Indust? Plannin: 1) Comp 
ці Ours to be arranged, 
42 | Ре 
-abor and Social Economics 1-1) „== 
^ Ours to be arranged 
"A, g 
76 і 
нне , 1—1 urns 
"nisl Cycles: Theory and Problems (3-3) B 
0 
Lo T Offered in 1937—38.) 
aldson 
¿mina in World E onomics (3) Dona 
uUmmer 


7 ; i reeks’ term. 
Sessions 1937—Wed., 8.10 p.m., nine week 


ATA A TE 


Courses of Instruction 


281-82 Public and Private Finance in Latin America (3-3) 
(Offered in alternate years, not in 1937-38.) 


Corliss W 


283-84 Economic Problems of Latin America (3-3) 


Hours to be arranged. 
ur rran Donalds? Pr 


1 


285 Theories of International Economics (3) 


Hours to be arranged. polit 
oll 
onetary Joh 
286 The Balance of Payments and Int: rnational Мон Donalds | Lay 
(3) 
(Offered in 1938-39 and alternate years.) Jim Ma 


n | 
287-88 Research in International Economic Relations 3 1987-35) Che 
(Economics 288 not offere The suf 


Hours to be arranged. 


293-94 Contemporary Economic Theory (3 3) 
Hours to be arranged. 


ch ary Alice A 


EDUCATION 
William Car] Ruedige 
illiam Cullen Frer 
Tank y 
Sidn 


r, Ph.D., Professor of Edu 


) рет" ecutive О сет. 
ich, Ph.D., Professor of Edu. ation, Ex 
ton Ballou, Ph.D., Adjunct Pr 
Hall, Ph.D., Visitin 


Р of Education. 
Lrofessor oj | 
" 4 ucatton. 
int Professor of Edu 
Crtram Whitelaw. Ph.D., Assistant I Зе? 
350 0 „аиса 
псе Lee Jarvie, PhD. Assistant Professor о) 
dams, A.M. Ј isiting 
eld Holmes, Ed 


education. 
1.D., Lecturer in Educ« 


ashing 


ү В / r of Education. 
e of ess ) 
y artlett 


es » ssistan r 5 r of ducation. 
er int I 0jesso E 

sista 
t W 3 1 Í d $ f t 


Minimum requirements for th 


SECOND Grout ee 
112 Histor, of Education ( 1) 


Wed., 
'ction A, Mon., 
Ed ional Psychology. Section 
-Gucational $ Е 

ed., 
10.10 a.m. Section В, Mon.. 


Ruediger 
echnique of Tea: hing (3) 
Terequisite : 


I Ted. 
3 “4 Ps y 9 Mon., Wed., 
and } hol ү сспог A, 

4 icational ychology. ye 14 ара ыз д 
"ri um. Section B, Mon ‚ W ed., a 5.10 p.m. 
16 І 1 


Prerequisite. 
and Fri. 
Ils T 


ind Fri., 5.10 p.m. 


» 10,10 


Whitelaw 
"du. atıon (3) 


S 17- "Dt t 1 ine 
es 7 5 7 m n 
L., 
9 —daılı excep 1 ^ 
sion 


Ociolo gi, al Prim iples 
1€ Same 
and Fri., 


Wells 
of Education 1 


ry 
sd., 
iology. Mon., We 
Sociol 120: tional Sociology. 
as Socio ору 120: 


0.10 p.m. 


bservation of Tos 


Whitelaw 
hing (1 to 3) 
і 1 individually. 

“шз and Credits arranged individı Bar 
130 Cade, Teaching (1 to 3) lividually. Preregistratión ‘con- 

Hours and credits arranged individually. 

terence with instru tor required. p. 
| | ; , ak d 
н меа е 2. E 10.40 a.m., SIX Weeks 

Wamer Sessions 1937—daily except Sat., 10.4 

mi Adams 
тщ / y School (2 
+5 Social Studies in the Elementary | 

Ummer Saco: 


) ) a.m., SIX eks 
0.40 а. we s 


grad 


, 
Courses of Instruction 


147 Arithmetic in the Elementary School (2) ret 
ч A p^ À ix W 
Summer Sessions 1937—daily except Sat., 11.40 4-05 ki 
term. | 
rhiteli" 2 
, , , "T ite 
151 Secondary Education: The High School (2) Wh 
E А : А ‘Tuts 
Prerequisite: Educational Psychology. Section А» = 
Thurs., 11.10 a.m. Section В, Tues. and Thurs. 5.10 P m 
ие 
152 Secondary Education: The Junior High School be and 2 
Prerequisite: Educational Psychology. Section 4% ۴ | 
Thurs., 11.10 a.m. Section B, Tues. and Thurs; 57 4 yit 
ar 
155 Guidance Educational and Vocational (2) 
Sat., 9.10 to II a.m. i 
{ | А а. Mn 
Summer Sessions 1937 (2)—daily except Dat. 1040 | 
— , > 4 
weeks’ term. Jarit 
156 Extracurricular Activities (2) 
Sat., 9.10 to 11 a.m. arri 
162 Character Edi 2 
Hours to Бе; jar 2 
174 „ай ИЩ 
z, content, and method. Tues. * 38; 
195 Remedial Reading (2) 
Hours to be arranged. " 
^. Ы ¿$ ^ f { 
THIRD Grout шей 
211-12 Seminar: Educational Classics (3-3) 
(Not offered in 1937-38.) Fre 
213-14 Seminar: Educational Origins (3-3) Tues 7.30 p 
Historical research in American Education. jane 291 
219 Seminar: Philosophy of Education \ 3) y 
is e 
Wed., 7-30 p.m. Ји? 
223 Inservice Seminars (2 to 4) dby other ity 
ae i service AN foie 
Study groups formed by teachers ın it the U 
'ati wi 
munity groups that request affiliation jt 
. a r red. 
Times and places of meeting to be arrang Jat. 
B т j wee 
224 Seminar: Character Education (3) Sat. 7.40 a.m» six 
Summer Sessions 1937—daily except ла pde | 
term pist Y 
( the app“ 
: he completion 9 
m equisite for each third-group se is the 


e pre 


B ni. 


ce К Ihe Staff 
“te Kesearch 
Individual research under the £ ince of a tr of the 
Staff. Progr ип and conferences arranged with instructor. 
24¢ y 
4950 Seminar Т Cir] ulum (3-3) French 
$; 
at, 11 a.m. to 1 p.m. 
Ў N , І І " — 
Summer Sessions 1937— Education 250 (3 daily except Sat 
€ Р > , ^ 
2.40 am., six weeks term (Hall 
291, " x : 
d i { / >f y 
52 Se minar : Secondary Education (3-3 Whitelaw 
Tues, 7.30 p.m. 
Summer Sessions 1927 E 252 (3), daily except Sat. 
8.40 a.m., 


SIX weeks’ term 


25» © 
Y Seminar , Junior High Scho 1 Theory and Pra tt 


3) Holmes 
7 ummer Sess 


ions 1937—daily except Sat., 8.40 a.m., six weeks 
term, 
273 ¢ E 
13 Seminar: Methods and Materials in School Health Education 
(3) Bayh 
Hours to be arranged 
2% , 
1980 e : M 
9 emina, . Comp: rative Education (3-3 Ruediger 
at, 9.10 to II a.m. 
83-8 


h Probl ms (2 


>) Ballou 
5 $ : 
e о . ^r Д " : i E j 
"Vestigations in public-school education. Admission by per 
miss; 3 
28 ‘ssion of the instru tor. Hours to be arranged. 
3-86 о. 
Seminar Administration and Supervision (3-3 Jarvie 
Thurs 


"habec 7.30 p.m. 
Summer Se 


^d } 7 laily except Sat., 
‘sions 1937—Education 286 (3), daily except 


A 40 a m., six weeks' term. 
Seminar. School-Communit, Relations (3) Whitelaw 
Summer Sessions 1937—daily except Sat., 9.40 a.m., six weeks 
term / 
: 
p рмей (3 3) Consultative Committee 
geram Of research arranged with committee 


1 > e ar- 
“sions 1937 (3-3)—Program of research 


'OURSES IN OTHER DEPARTMENTS 


172, Tea hino of Scien 
y i f › p 
Introduction to the Study of Poetry. 
T y E | fics. 
Matics 104, Teaching of Secondary-School Mathemati 


bint con 
“ducation for Men 112, Methods in Health Education. 


COTTE 


Courses of Instruction 


ith Admin 


Physical Education for Women 1o5, School Hea 


tration. 
Psychology 22, Introduction to Educational Psychology: 
Psychology 121, Educational Psychology. 
Psychology 125, Child Psychology. 
Psychology 128, Psychology of Adolescence. 
Psychology 133, Educational Measurements. 
Psychology 221-22, Seminar: Educational Psychology: 7 
Romance Languages 176, T'eaching of Romance Lang? 


Р j А Ы г cation 
Statistics 131—32, Statistics in Psychology and Edu 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 


Norman 


5 ‚Bruce Ames, M.S., E.E., LL.B., Prof 
ering, Exec 
Alf Ex ut 


red Ennis 


ssor of Electrical Engi 
we Officer. 


| MSS, E.E., Assistant 


it Professor of Electrical Engineering. 


Minim um requirement ғ the major —See page 154 
age: Fee —For а statement of fee се page 61 
First Group 
9-10 1 
Element, of Electrical Engine ring 3-3) — 
Pre requisit : М ithem ıtics 20 (or concurrent registration 
therefor) ; Physics 12. Section А, Mon., Wed., and Fri., 11.10 
i аш Section В, Mon., Wed., and Fri., 6.10 p.m. 
3-1 ; "nnis 
4 Direct. and Alte rnating-Current Laboratory (2-2) Ames, Ennis 
or Students not I 


> Post r Y с 
P. majoring in Electrical Engineering. Pr 
Fequisite: 


Electrical Engineering 10. Section A, Mon. and Fri., 
1.40 p.m. 


17-18 D; Section B, Mon. and Fri., 7.30 p.m. ) 
Res Current Laboratory (2-2) Ames, Ennis 
Prerequisite. Ele trical En rineering 9-10. Section A, Mon. 

Ме Fri, 1.40 p.m. Section B, Mon. and Fri., 7.30 p.m. 

SECOND Group 
Y Electri Circuits (3) Ennis 
етеде: Electrical Engineering 10; Mathematics 132 
°F 171. Mon., Wed. ind Fri., 5.10 p.m. 
102 


4 : А 
s ternating-Current Ma hinery (3) Ennis 
requisite : Electrical E ngineering 101. Mon., Wed., and 
"hy 5.10 p.m, 


4lte ; е 
“TRating-Current Ma hinery (2) Ames 


A cons; : 
: Continuation of Electri 


Ё al Engineering 102. Mon., Wed., and 
125 hy 5.10 p.m, 
“S26 р,. . AC 
á " 
Inciple; of Electri Power Transmission (2-2) Ennis 
“requisite Electrical Engineering 101. Tues. and Thurs., 
133 0 p.m 
3 
34 4] Е 
ernating-Current Laboratory (2-2) Ames, Ennis 
requisite Electrical F ngineering 18 and 103. Section А, 
0 ne m i 
"> 140 p.m, Section B, Fri. 1.40 p.m. Section C, Mon 
7.30 p.m. 


Section D, Fri., 7:30 p.m. 


(237) 


140 


141 


142 


Courses of Instruction 
Hydro-electric Engineering (2) 

Civil 
10. Tues. and Thurs., 5.10 p.m. 


l Engineers 


Prerequisite: Engineering 134; Electrica 


Алб 
апі Thur 


Electric Traction (2) 


Prerequisite : Tues. 


Electrical Engineering 10. 


5.10 p.m. Ames 


Electrical Design (3) and Fri 50 


Prerequisite: Electrical Engineering 103. Mon. 

p.m., and Wed., 7.30 p.m. 

Electronics (3) з Fri, 619 
озы 3 : : nd ‚ 

Prerequisite: Electrical Engineering 101. e offered n 

p.m.; laboratory Mon. or Fri, 7.30 p.m. (%4 


1937-38.) Enti 
Communications (3) Mor 
Prerequisite: Electrical Engineering 14 
and Fri., 6.10 p.m. ; laboratory Mon. or Fri., 7-30 


ı or Physics 133: 
pm 


Iles с 
Dest Sewall © 


df Te Prereqi 


‘itt C]; ` 
C linton ( roissant, Ph.D 


bert Whitney B 


$ Bement, A.M 


tha Gibt 


Jon 


ge Winch 


Fi 1 
€Quirements | 


m 129... C 
ш һе select, 
ond three A | 
lor Students y m 
rer hman En 
Ty tion А, Mon 
on., 
urs., and Sat., 10 
5-10 p.m $ ‚Л 


* exer, 
“delish const fro 
изе, 


© exempt 


ENGLISH 


ker, , 
“AWrence Smith 


, » 
, Assistant Professi 


iam Cole, A.M., Ass 


E 4 Gordon, A.B., Ass 
iltbank Heilman, A.M ‚ dis 


d sso, tate‏ و“ 


s Associate in English. 


First Group 
glish (3) 


a.m 
Section D, 


a.m. 
Section C, Mon. 


› | 
rom E „ Properly qual 
nglish owed to enroll 


ions are granted from 


‚Professor of English, Executive Офсет. 
olwell, Ph.D., Professor of American Literature. 
Professor of English. 
Associate Professor of English. 


Associate Prof 
„Assistant Professor of English. 


r of English 


| or of English. 
le 1 

рага, A.M., Assistant Professor of Enolish 
A.M., Assistant Professor of E nglish 


A.M 3 Assistant Professor of English 


r in English 


in English 


in English 


2 and 51-52 
ak 
165-4 At 
t lea е 
hy 111-12 


Bement and Staff 
Section B, Tues. 
Section C, Mon., Wed., and Fri., 
Tues., Thurs., and Sat., 5.10 p.m. 
: as English 1, but offered second semester. 
Section B, Tues., 

Wed., and Fri., 


! English course unless enroll 
fed students may be certified by the English 
in another first- 


tıı 


9-1 


51-52 


5-10 


AAA PRO PUT 


Courses of Instruction 


and 5 
exc ept Sat. 


Thurs., 
(3) —4aily 


Tues., 
1937 
term (Smith). 


§.10 p.m. Section D, 
Summer Sessions 
nine weeks’ 


Freshman English (3) Bement v" 
Section A, Mon., Wed., and Fri., 10.10 a.m. Section nd Ff 
Thurs., and Sat., 10.10 a.m. Section C, Mon. wes " 
5.10 p.m. Section D, Tues., Thurs., and Sat., 5 5.10 d 


2, but offered first * v" 


English 2x—same as English 2, 
Section fr 


Section A, Mon., Wed., and Fri., 10.10 a.m. тей a 

Thurs., and Sat., 10.10 a.m. Section С Моп., We T 

5.10 p.m. Section D, Tues., Thurs., and Sat., 5.10 рр 8 p 
Summer Sessions 1937 (3)—daily except Sat. 


nine weeks' term (Smith). ¿sel 
Gibbon 3 р! ^ 


English (3-3) Section Miu 


Section A, Tues., Thurs., and Sat., 11.10 am. Wed» 
Wed., and Fri., 5.10 p.m. Section С, Mon., 
6.10 p.m. 
(2 
4 roissan sd 
Introduction to English Literature (33) © Section Y 
Section A, Tues., Thurs., and Sat., 11.10 a-m: Sale 
Thurs., and Sat., 5.10 p.m. „у. daily except T 
Summer Sessions 1937—English 51 (3^ daily ex 


; "oli ), 
5.10 p.m., nine weeks’ term; English 52 (3 


6.10 p.m., nine weeks’ term (Shepard). | 1! and St 
Bolw* 
Introduction to American Literature (3-3) af 
Mon., Wed., and Fri., 5.10 p.m. i PT. ja 
-3) Shep? Mo" 
Introduction to European Literature (3 pi Section B, 
Section A, Mon., Wed., and Fri., 11.10 а. 
Wed., and Fri., 6.10 p.m. 
t 
SECOND GROUP pes 
6100 
E | тїї cc 
The Short Story (3-3) ter sub nd fi 


{ 
: ctor 4 a 
Admission by permission of the instru ; Wed. 


a 3 
a specimen of original compositio 


0.10 p.m. 


Creative Writing (3-3) 


ү 
iyalent- 
English 115-16, or the equivé sur 


Prerequisite: 
The Age of Chaucer (3-3) 
English 51- 
a.m. 


192 
+ 71-72, OF 9 
Prerequisite: 52, 717 


and Sat., 9.10 


14 


151 


m. 


179-4 


English 241 


enai ! bot) У X 
р sance с Elizabethan Literature (3-3) Cooper, Tupper 
re t , 
prm ite: English 51—52 71-72, or 91-92. Mon., Wed., and 
1., 5.10 p.m. 
immer Sessions 1937—English 129 (3), daily except 5at., 
«IK ыз, ` дай 
0 Pom. nine weeks’ te rm; English 130 (3), daily except 
Dat, Le?’ ` 
las 0.10 P.m., nine weeks’ term Pupper) 
-36 с 
30 Shak , T 
T espeare (3-3) [upper 
ues., Thurs., and Sat. 10 p.m 
цо J re 
pi ton and His Age (з Baker 
rereg ita. 1 i 
Fr: Tuisite: English 51—52, 71-72, or 91-92. Mon., Wed., and 
Tl, 11.10 an 
lay 5 
ER The N | ' 
Р Foctassical Movement (3-3 Croissant 
Tere : ^ 7 5 k E 
quisite: English 51-52, 71-72, or 91-92. Tues., Thurs., 


1-53 T 
he p 
р е Romanti, M ove ment (2 3 A. Smith 
Terequisite - Е 


[ “nglish 51—52 or 91-92. Mon., Wed., and Fri. 
^IO p.m 


Vi 
cto T з : 
ritan Literature ( 4-2 Shepard 
егес; a - 
and $ luisite: English sı-s2 71-72, or 91-92 Tues.. Thurs. 
n Sat,, сто p.m. 
Summer Ses 


isions 1937—English 161 dat. 


2), daily ex t 
10, ; 2 i 
16e 40 a.m., six weeks' term 
5-66 C 
К EMborary I iterature (3-3) Bike, 
Tereanic! k à "PTUS A "m 
"ri uisite: English 51 52, 71-72, or 91-92. Mon., Wed., and 
* 9.10 a / / 7 
I 9 ; Im. 
12 Studio з 
"5 in American Literature (3-3 Bolwell 
"jor > ; 
JY ( tactors in the national cultural tradition as shown 
у "standing Writers 
Tereqy je: vis, | 
uisite: F - А 
11 (ише: English 51—52 or 71-72. Mon., Wed., and Fri. 
10 a.m. / / 
Ide m 
15 T} 
te Amer 
Sur Nerican Drama | 1 Bolwell 
nmer © 1 à 
OCSSI( 02^. °1 E > ч i 
Weeks’ MS 1937—daily except Sat, 5.10 p.m., nine 


term, 


3) Bolwell 

91-92. To be offered 
ess +Q 

1980 tons 1938, 

Readings for American Literature Major (3-3) 

Bolwell 


i 
and group discussions. Hours to be arranged. 


AAA PT TO 


Courses of Instruction 


э, 
d Y 


181-82 The English Novel (3-3) Cooper ' 
Prerequisite: English 51-52, 71-72, or 91-92. Mons bi 
Fri., 10.10 a.m. f 
183 T'he English Drama before 1642 (3) E h 
Prerequisite: English 51-52, 71-72, or 91-92. Моп, \ 
Fri., 5.10 p.m. а ий 
184 The Drama since 1660 (3) pe I Р 


Prerequisite: English 51-52 or 91-92. 


5.10 p.m. „шї 
f crois? 
191 The Literature of the Bible (3) 
Mon., Wed., and Fri., 11.10 a.m. Тш“ | 
193 An Introduction to the Study of Poetry (2) mo su 
Sat, 1140 


Summer Sessions 1937—daily except 
L , p 
weeks term. y sai? 
197 Teaching of English (2) ester-houf 
; А ” : semes 
Prerequisite: Education 115 and eighteen Se 
English. Tues. and Thurs., 4.10 p.m. 
"2^ - re d 
199 Proseminar Readings for English Literatu 


be иги 


or (9 
Major оё 


> ; to 
Conferences and group discussions. Hours 


THIRD GROUP 


‚ch 33) dog 
201-2 Methods and Materials in Elizabethan Resea miss! 


d ission Оу 
Open only to graduate students. Admissit : 
the instructor. Mon., 7.30 p.m. А. So 
А Cooper» 
+229-30 Seminar: Elizabethan Criticism (3-3) de 
Prerequisite: English 129-30. Tues., 7.30 P Той 
235-36 Seminar in Shakespeare (3-3) ] in alternate 
Prerequisite: English 135-30. (Ойеге‹ 
$. pakt! 
not in 1937-38.) (33 
7 f prature r 
1239-40 Studies in Early Seventeenth-Gentury Lie arrange ý t 
.. ^ $ ) y 
Prerequisite: English 139-40. Hours t crois 
) y” 
t241-42 Studies in Neoclassical Literature pne in 1938- 
Prerequisite: English 141 or 14% ( gi 
та 5 
alternate years.) А ya 


o - te 
t251-52 Studies in the Romantic Movement (954 in alter? 


Prerequisite: English 151—752. 
not in 1937-38.) 


English = 


253 Som: mi 
53 Seminar Ba | 3) А. Smith 


Nvestigation of critical problems. 

Summer Sessions 1937—Mon., 7.10 p.m., other hours to be 
arrange { 

Tranged, nine weeks’ term. 


$ 
271 
11-52 Seminar : A 


rell 

merican Literature j a. 

Ferequisite: English 171-72 or -quivalent (Offered in 
alternate 

295. 

95 % Histor, 
Wed., 7. 


years, not in 1937-38. 


r 5 ith 
9f English Lit riticism ( j e 


RELATED COURSES IN OTHER DEPARTMENTS 


` 
German 125-26, Anglo-Saxon Grammar and Literature. 


320 


Н 401—2 


Edward Bright Vedder, A.M., M.D., Sc.D., Professor of Ex 
Medicine, Executive Officer. 


216 Clinical Microscopy 


AAA ATTE 


EXPERIMENTAL MEDICINE 


۰ Р - 0 
Lectures and laboratory work covering aspects 
І | ; ing, blo? (07 
including the study of urinalysis, blood-counting, porate” 


. . » as Д ر‎ 
feces, spinal fluids, Wassermanns, and parasitology 
three hours a week for sixteen weeks. velit 
Tropical Medicine (elective) seta © 
A " = 1 
This course consists of didactic lectures and demo qe 


is 
with emphas e hour? 


the more common tropical diseases, , 
actice- 


practical application to general medical рї 


vedi! 


week. 


Problems and M eth 


Hours and credits to be arranged. 


ls in Experimental Medicine 


yin i 


bey 


GEOLOGY 


у, Ёх tive Officer. 


First Group 


5 Field Geolog, 
Summer Sessior 
Work, Sat 

11. D i 
22 Physical and Histor 
Mon., Wed., 


( Bassler 
4 p.m. ; field 


MI J "r So £.10 to ” 
15 1937—daily except Sat., j 


' alternoon, nine weeks term. 


! Geol 1-1 Bassler 
icai Geology (3-3) 


: on f r- 
and Fri., 6.10 p.n field work, hours to be a 
Tanged, 
f SECOND GROUP 
: al Bassler 
aleonto], pos dis 
م‎ tology (3-3) | Ке? 
^ 7-10 to 9,30 p.m.; other hours to be arranged. 
123. 
gi y ) ı (3-3 assier 
24 Conal Geolo, y of North and South America (3-3) Bassl 
: fecus noed 
ты 7-10 to 9.30 p m other hours to be arranged. 
12; p.m. ; 
$ | 1—3 assier 
26 t90nal Geology of the Eastern Hemisphere (3-3) Bassl 
“0% offered in 1937-38.) 
1516 о THIRD Group 
5-1 Seminar (3 Bassler 
3) 
W 3-3 
aa Ved. 7.10 to 9,30 р.п 
a Resear h Bassler 
í 
Hours 


and credits to be arranged 


APA ATT 


$ 
GERMANIC LANGUAGES AND LITERATUR. 
, Of ] 


Gretchen Louisa Rogers, A.M., Instructor in German. | 


Edward Henry Sehrt, Ph.D., Professor of German, Executi 


John George Mutziger, A.M., Associate in German. 
sol Ge 
Minimum requirements rth maior Twenty-four emester-hours h 
exclusive of first-group course 


First GROUP Muti 2 
tı-2 First-Year German (3-3 Rogen, Bae 
1 . b sectio 
Section A, Mon., Wed., and Fri., 9.10 a.m. d an Sm 
Wed., and Fri., 11.10 a.m. Section C, Tues» TM a. Sectio 
11.10 a.m. Section D, Mon., Wed., and Fri, 5,10 P 0 
E, Mon., Wed., and Fri., 6.10 p.m. Sat, 6.10 
Summer Sessions 1937 (3-3)—daily except 
8 p.m., nine weeks’ term (Rogers). M ш“ 
i ` Ге. ers 
{5—6 Second-Year German (3-3) E q en 
A section A, Tues, Thurs Вои + 
rerequisite: German 1-2. Section A, : 10 a.m. 22 
9.10 a.m. Section B, Mon., Wed., and Fri. IH p 
C, Mon., Wed., and Fri., 5.10 p.m. ent Sats 6.10 ЕС 
Summer Sessions 1937 (3-3)—4aily excep tin 
8 p.m., nine weeks’ term (Sehrt). | 
SECOND Grour* gh | 
i -3) 
101-2 Rapid Readings in Modern German Prose (37 t 
gd 


Mon., Wed., and Fri., 5.10 p.m. 


1103-4 Goethe’s “Faust” (3-3) Seht 
Hours to be arranged. 


t105-6 German Classicism (3-3) Schiller- Hours T 
Particularly the works of Goethe and Schi ¿an 
arranged. qué 

109-10 German Drama since 1800 (3 3) d Hauptman 
Dramas of Kleist, Grillparzer, Hebbel, an geht 
to be arranged. 

tırı-ı2 The German Romantic Movement (3-3) git 
Hours to be arranged. 

{119-20 Survey of German Literature (373) jy 
Hours to be arranged. pe third go? " 


rrou n 
* Not more than tw es Írom the second group * 


(246) 


247 
Germanii Langua: s and Literature 
" i Sehrt 
^3726 Anglo-Saxon Grammar and Lite ee 
T Hours to be arranged 
THIRD Group* seh 
hor : me 
(tf 3201-4 Middl, Hig h Ger man ) 
Ours to be arrange I 
E Sehrt 
205-6 Gothi, (2 3) 
> [ Hours to be arranged. seh 
K | sehrt 
j-10 Old High German (3-3) 
Hours to be аггапге‹ j 

| st Sehrt 
zig! 4 Old N Orse (3-3) 

n Hours to be arranged } 

е А | sehrt 
к Introduction to Linguistics edits to 
cti Admiss: к > instructor. Hours and credi 

Mission by permission of the instru 
= 
T © arranged. Sehrt 
i , senr 
22 Indo-European Languages ; b gin 
А licas ınd change in language; ырыа 
po Pplication of the laws of sound ch: " ad 
© and 1 inf syntax. Hours ап‹ 
Sats “nd development ot suffixes and inflections; 
Credits to be | 
n! § е arranged 
ti Raz 


724 Sanskrit (3-3) 
| w 


Sehrt 
Tours to be 


arranged, 


ires {гог 


HEALT 
LTH ADMINISTRATION 


Daniel I 
s «Ray Borde 
Frank Adelbert H« n, A.M., M.D., Unive е 
Harry Arnold Н er MS, MD, Unie Surgeon, Dire 
l и VA. В one 
ill McNitt, A.M., M D. mein Physiciam — 
D., Associate University physi" 


Robert I 
lowe H 
armon, A.B.. M.D 1 
„ Associate University pyyrict 
physician. 


Franci 
ancis Ge: } 
гре > 
Speidel, N 
„`4 mE Associate U 
ate niversity 
sity 


Jeter C | 
arroll Brad 
radley, M 
, M.D., Associate Universit Physi 
1 y hy stcid n. 
physician. 


physician. 


Mervin W 
Vilbur ] 
Leah H cy gius 
é untle ` > 4 dsso 
Lr x nien ciate University 
„Associate University 


lude: (1) Th 
; (2) three 
any ne \ 
M" ' ех ' ех 
| yea +} e Unive ) 
tratior the nece H 
1 The dur to : 
€ te е sla ete 
nined | 
This me by the D i 
or 9 al be І 
re 1 tot » t Р 
fee ( е : | 
t 
Student I 
dents are all 
own cl allowed, if t! 
I е, but when tl wey ) desir T 
" su 1) TI | R ire, to engage physicians and nurses 
de е ! ^ l r ў 
" г е e a 11 He " : I le for the fees chari it e 
T = omen WER \ is empower to lio 
ent has py his my de 
pigs ир 2 
je himself me ¡gible; y ай 
‚ determine the песе” wit? 
heir connect? qi 


severed thc! di to 
= Ing * aij 
naws ons 


HISTORY 


EI hurchill, Ph.D., Professor of English History. 
“Mer Louis 


- .D., Professor of European History 


essor of European History. 
nct Professor 0] Hispanic-American History 


History, us, Ph.D. Associate Professor of Hispanic-Ameri 


for the maj 


he History of P 


w First Group 

ff 19 Anci 

(100 е Cent Histor, (3) Kayser 
imme r Sessions 1937 daily except Sat., 6.10 p.m., nine w eeks 

he term / 


$ Kayser, Ragatz 
wee A, Mon., Wed., and Fri., 11.10 a.m. Section В, Mon., 
ed., and I ri 6.10 p.m. 


ean History, 1450-1850 (3) Karraker 
ions Ic 


137—daily except Sat., 5.10 p.m., nine weeks 


Be. f American Civilization (3-3) W ilgus, Gray 
ton A, Mo Ted "rl, 10.10 a.m. Section B, Mon., 
"ed n., ed., and Fri., 10.1 
8, “Gy and Fri, 5.10 p.m. 
ist > / “ray 
\ ie of the l nited States, 1852-1937 (3) — 
Immer с. з 1 : ain reeks’ 
Yess] 25 7 > de "Dt Sat., 7.40 a.m., nine we 
term. ons 1937— daily except Sat., 7.4 
124 p SECOND Group 
he , 4 
: (Of "Wilizatios of the Later Middle Ages (3) Kayser 
ered; , 
> Ted in 1938-39 and alternate years.) 
та x ] 


t 
ic 
al leave se i 
9 semester 1937-48 


(249) 


153 


161 


163 


176 


Courses of Instruction E 


Р jon (3) 
Intellectual Aspects of the Renaissance and Reformer ш 
Ё, od. and PP 
Prerequisite: History 39-40 or 161-62. Mon., Wed., # 
11.10 a.m. Ji 
ON iut, 2 
Modern Imperialism: International Rivalries 1n 4)" pag 
and the Pacific Basin (3) Thurs an 
луч mr м 
Prerequisite: History 39-40 or 161-62. Tues. 
Sat., 9.10 a.m. Rag” 
4 
The Diplomatic History of Europe, 1815-1914 (3) 
(Offered in 1938-39 and alternate years.) Rag” 
The World War and Its Aftermath (3) тушө e 
Prerequisite: History 39-40 or 161-02. Tues 
Sat., 5.10 p.m. 
E onomi. History of Europe (3) ques, THU 
Prerequisite: History 39-40 or 161-02. aon. 
Sat., 5.10 p.m. кип! 
: $ 
Contemporary Europe (2) т six yeh 
Summer Sessions 1937—daily except Sat, 740 4° 
term. Chor 
English History to 1603 (3) 
Tues., Thurs., and Sat., 6.10 p.m. aul 
urs 


The British Empire (3) 63 Tues 
Prerequisite: History 39-40, 79-80, ОГ 10 " 
and Sat., 10.10 a.m. Church 


The History of Canada (3) ) 4 
(Offered in 1938-39 and alternate years chur! 
English Constitutional History (3-3) : 
(Offered in 1938-39 and alternate years.) We 
e" 
Hispanic-A merican Civilization (3-3) 161-62. Mon 
Prerequisite: History 39-40, 79 80, or pis 
and Fri., 6.10 p.m. wi 
The Pan American Movement (3) 
American | Ў 
alternate years.) mie 


(Offered in 1938-39 and ) 
story (3 

Hispanic-American Constitutional History jos 

“ыа i | rnate years.) wils 

(Offered in 1938-39 and alternate ? 

America (3) 

79-80, Or 161 


T ' Y $^ 
The Great States of Hispani -62. Tue 


Prerequisite: History 39—40, 
and Sat., 10.10 a.m. 


35 


5 


us 


ys 


777-58 ` 
y Sa Latin Ame rican Problems (2-2) Cox 
181-8 fered in 1938-39 and alternate years.) 
I~ 2 Sar; 1 
ЕТ Histor, of the United States ( 1-1) (ray 
l'erequisite ; History 79-80. Tues., Thurs., and Sat., 11.10 a.m. 
183 р | 
3 Economie History of the United States (3 Gray 


> " 
Prerequisite: 


18s Re , 
*Presentatipe А mericans A Biographical Approach to Na- 
tional Histor, 


^ 


History 79-50. T ues., Thurs., and Sat., .IO p.m. 
Y 


(3) Gray 


(Of 
ere b э ‚ 
$ red їп 1938-39 and alternate years.) 
OL ne . 1 : T ; 
u mer Sessions 1937 (2)—daily except Sat., 8.40 a. m., Six 
Weeks’ term 


187-99 Histor, | 


of the F oreign Relations of the United States (3-3) 
Merriman 


Ferequisite: History 39-40, 79-80, or 161-62. Tues., Thurs., 
а T 
| nd Sat., 6.10 p.m. 
1 I r 
90 The [7 | 
E l nited States Since the Civil War (3-3) $ Merriman 
erequisite: History 79-80. Mon., Wed., and Fri., 10.10 a.m. 
191 
792 C | 
E. B. мє Merriman 
"x 11.10 a.m. 
“ummer Sessions 1937—History 191 (2), daily except Sat., 
0. ; i : ; í 
40 a.m., six weeks’ term (Gray and Karraker 
THIRD Group 
203 


r . 

seminar: Historiography and Research Methods (3) 
The Staff 

all graduate students specializing in History. Open 

(nal: ission to other graduate students and to properly 

ualif 1 s 

ma ified undergraduate History majors. A reading knowledge 


Required of 
у Perm 


Of One Р : 
} Me modern foreign language is assumed. Wed., 8 to 10 p.m. 
ap. 
e lar , nem 
‘minar: Modern Revolutions (3-3) Ragatz, Kayser 
Tere X. и er 7 
5 requisite • History 39- 40 or 161-62. Thurs., 8 to 10 p.m. 
3-5 


4 The Ne w 


H Europe (3-3) Ragatz 
25 Ours to be arranged. 
5-56 т 
h è 28 
е Intellectual History of Europe (3-3) Kayser 
ou 
Я ITS to be arranged. 
57 р, ; 
Osemi , 
einer: Modern European History (3) Kayser 
mmer Sun: ? ; 
mmer Sessions 1937—Mon. and Wed., 8.10 to 10 p.m., nine 


term, 


Courses of Instruction _ NN 
дий 


Fri., 8 (010 M 


Chur 


Proseminar: The Victorian Age (3 
Prerequisite: History 39 40 or 161-62. 


Great Britain in the Nineteenth Century (3) 


Hours to be arranged. wig 


The Age of Dictators in Hispanic-A merica (3-3) 
Hours to be arranged. 


Proseminar: Studies in American Leadership ү wilg 
rà» 


Prerequisite: History 79-80. Tues., 8 to 10 p.m: бй 


American Industrial Society (3-3) 
Hours to be arranged. Merio” 


10 po 


А ; , , -3 
Proseminar: American Diplomatic History (3-3 / to 

.. . М 7 )Q „© 
Prerequisite: History 79-80 and 187-55. Mon 


Fr € 
апсез Kirkpatrick 


Kathryn Mildre 


HOME ECONOMICS 


Xecut; » A.M., Associate Professor of Home Economics 
ecutive Officer. 3 


dT owne, A.M., Assistant Professor of Home Economics. 


Min; mum 


requirements f РУ: YT See 
Pees F 7 t r the major.—oet 


ages 168-69 


а statement of material fees, see page 63. 


First Group 
1-2 Food Sel 


Me , 
n. and Wed., 1.40 to 4.30 p.m. 


Clot) 
й ип ol ' { Г 
n g Selection and Construction (3 3) owne 


"Irst me ‚_ 1 $ 
semester, Mon. and Wed., 10.10 a.m. to І p.m. Second 


Semest 
“рм s 
sem „Г: section A, Mon. and Wed., 10.10 a.m. to I p.m.; 
ection B 1 i ; 
; Tues 


ection and Preparation (3-3) Kirkpatrick 


21-25 


"UN and Thurs., 5.10 to 8 p.m. 
'am P» i 
"ly Meals ( 1) Kirkpatrick 


ecti | 
Ction A, Mon. and Wed., 10.10 
son. and Weg. 
52 Food p 


a.m. to 12 noon. Section B, 
5.10 to 7 p.m. 

roblems (3) Kirkpatrick 
. and Wed.. 5.10 to 8 p.m. 

E 

Tousehold Textiles 


ed, ; کے‎ 
and Fri., 1.40 to 2.30 p.m Laboratory, Mon., 1.40 to 
3.30 P.m, l 


72 


(3) Towne 


SECOND Group 


102 4 
dva J . y. 9 
Tu "Ced Food Pr eparation (3) Kirkpatrick 
8, 7 ^T 
121 4 and Thurs., 9.10 a.m. to I2 noon. 
dvan an ^ Ч = 
SK ced Clothing Selection and Design (3) Towne 
$. 3 т ‹ 1 
123 ind Thurs., 5.10 to 7.30 p.m. 


Household Eco 


nomics (3) Towne 


ues, z ^ 
CN and Thurs., 11.10 a.m. to I p.m. 
ami] І хл rs : 
Mog ец and Household Sanitation (3) Kirkpatrick 
141 4 е ed., and Fri., 11.10 a.m. to 12 noon. 


dvance y x 
ced Clothing and Construction (3) Towne 


Mon, a 7 
n nd W ed., 1.40 to 4.30 p.m. 


lutriti i 
"Шоп of the Family (3) Kirkpatrick 


ues, and T 
nd Thurs., 9.10 to 11 a.m. 


(253) 


AAN 


Courses of Instruction — 0 | 
Kirkpatió 


Dietetics (3) 
Tues. and Thurs., 1.40 to 3.30 p.m. 


Town 
Tailoring (3) 


Tues. and Thurs., 9.10 a.m. to 12 noon. 
J Тон 


House Furnishing (3) 
Tues. and Thurs., 1.40 to 4.30 p.m. 


Kirkpatió 


Household Equipment (3) 
(Not offered in 1937-38.) 

F The seal 
Proseminar (3) 
Thurs., 7.10 to 9 p.m. guf 


Proseminar (3) 
Wed., 7.10 to 9 p.m. 


John y 


ilmer La 


’rofessor of Lau 
timer, LL.B., Profess 
illiam С 


р f or of Law, 
3 .J.D., Professo ] 
abell Van Vleck, A.B., LL.B., S.J 
“ecutive Officer. жата А 
і of Lau 
` ).. Professor 
ay Spaulding, 2% LL.B., er 


älter Lewis Moll, A.B LL.B., S.J.D., dus 
Joseph Winston С, ох, [, L B.. Adi unct Profess 


Prof 
"PS Sager Collier, A.B., LL.B., S.J.D., 
Stor Gallow 


rofessor of Law. 

yd al Sutton, B.S., LL E unct I bs 

“er Gordon, A.B., LL .B., Adjunct Profes AR 
j emus e, BS. TD. J.S.D., Visiting 

Wili 


'rofessor of Law. 
A.B., LL.B., J.D., Associate 1 ee 
eim, A arva c HE -— y 


D , Professor of 
En er 3., LL.B., S.J.D., Associate 1 
ie " Бу... Benson, Jr., A.B., LL.B., 


of 
e iate Professor 
à ).. Associate 
James p ‚Drrester Davison, A.B., LL.M., S.J.I 
om f Law 
*rofessor o A. 
John Alber McIntire, A.B., LL.B., Assistant چ‎ t a 
William Rand lall C ompton, M.B.A., LL.B., J.S 
E of Law. 
- “T Charles Ward, B.S. L.M., Assistant Profess 
len " Russe ell Alden, A.M., LL.B., Lecturer in Law. 
Gilber 


C ew Hall, IB LI, .B., Lecturer in Law. 
Are Км Miller, LL.M., Lecturer in Law. 


er ın s N 1۷ 1 Acad my, LL.B., 
] Ў es iNaVai 4 е 
Iso ‚G aduate ited otare 
Cur, : rad ate | Ce. 


türer in Law. 
urdock, Ph. B., LL.B., Lectu 


r in Law. 
bert TOP A.B., LL.M., Lectur: 1 
Prank 


r in Law. 
cturer in 
i» E. сотук bote y rw and Clerk of the 
Ustin incoln Edgerton A.B., E. Associate in Lau 
Moor C. \ 
R $ 


ub 1915 | 
4 tical second semester 1019—48 


(255) 


AAA ATT 


Courses of Instruction | 
€. | 
| 


Moor COURT or APPEALS 


Brainard Warner Parker, LL.B., Chief Justice. 
George Francis Williams, LL.M., Associate Justice. 
Paul Edgar Lesh, LL.M., Associate Justice. 


Minimum requirements for the degrees.—See pages 147-48: 
Fryer Med” 
105-6 Civil Procedure (2-2) o MB 
Case book to be announced. Section A, Tues, 2 pst 
Wed., 11.10 a.m. Section B, Tues., 5.10 and 6.10 | 


` -Intireı 
111-12 Contracts I (2-2) Me ja 


; cu. 
Williston's Cases on Contracts, 3d ed. Section A, 10 4 67 
p.m., and Thurs, 9.10 a.m. Section B, Mon. > 


p.m. Section C, Tues., 5.10 and 6.10 p.m. Ward 
, , ; 0 
114 Contracts Special (4) and Tues» я 
Williston’s Cases on Contracts, 3d ed. Mon. 
and 6.10 p. m. , land E 
i I “ompton, 10 
123-24 Criminal Law and Procedure (2-2) | “= Thurs e 
Harno’s Cases on Criminal Law. Section wl sii 6.10 P 
p.m., and Fri. 11.10 a.m. Section B, Thurs, 5 ; 


Section C, Wed., 5.10 and 6.10 p.m. «dud 
ection С ed., 5.10 and 6.10 | кий, 


an 

126 Criminal Law Special (4) «й Жы Fris $10 
Harno's Cases on Criminal Law. Thurs. ) 

6.10 p.m. ls (22 
y Materia enso 

129-30 The Judicial Process and the Use of ens b. 
tA Tues» 
Section A, Mon. and Wed., 9.10 a.m. ere f 
6.10 p.m. Section C, Mon., 5.10 and 6.10 P- Fm 


ri 

133-34 Property I (2-2) ich, 1931 Piget! 

Bigelow’s Cases on Personal Property, 2 «proper? ^io ai 

on the study of law; remedies and the e Мов, ШУ, 
Readings on Personal Property. Section 1 6.10 pm 

and Fri, 9.10 a.m. Section B, Fri. 5.10 an 6.0 

C, Thurs., 5.10 and 6.10 p.m. 

Summer Sessions 1937 (4) 

p.m., first term (Spaulding). Spats 


2 
„10 

—daily except Sat. 5 

137-38 Property II (2-2) I and II. Section Ё 


Fraser’s Cases on Property, “Ss Tues., 5-10 
and Thurs., 11.10 a.m. Section В, 


Van Vleck. Ward 
H1-45 Torts (2—2) 
Section A, Be 


я E Mon. 
1 omiths La 
ile’s edition of Ames and £ 
and Fri., 12.10 p 


| 0 Torts, W ecd., 
Section B Bohlen s Lases on 
о p.m. ect | 


's on Torts, Fri., 
, Bohlen's Cases оп 
5.10 and 6.10 p.m. Section С, Boh 


5.10 and 6 10 p.m, 
Summer S 


9 
Sat.. s.ıo and 6.1¢ 
37 (4)—daily except Sat 

oessions 1937 + 


P.m rm (Ward). 


у Sec ond te 


201~2 Agency (2 


7 


Compton 
: Wed., 12.10 

tion A, Mon‏ د 
book to be innounced. Sect Р‏ 
Pm. Section B, Wed‏ 
Summer SESS)‏ 
P.m.,‏ 


Case 
1 I 6.10 І nd 6.10 
$.10 and Dt Sat. eio andi & 
37 (4)—daily except $: 
ons 1‹ + 


hrst term (Me Intire). 


209-19 Bills and N oles 


Opper m ——— 
P s Mon. and 
(2-2) 2d ed. Section A, ! > 
Britton’s Cases on Bills and Notes, 2d ed. үз rst semester 
E less 1.10 a 

Wed. 9-10 a.m., Tues. and 1 > p m 
: * nd 6.10 p.m. 10 
only, Section B, Mon » 5-10 тун а ept Sat А 

Summer Sessions 1937 


Р.п, f 
213-14 ( 


irst term, 


Ma 
Y a => 
onstitutiona] La I (2-2 


Jodd’s Cases on 


t 2 | Section А W ed. 
w 1 1 ection 
| а а еа. ^ 
Constitutional La , 1 еа 
and Fri, 


| IO p.m. 
ea 10 and 6.1 
11.1 m. Section B, Tues., 5.1 
› 11.10 am. Secti 


I 
Moll 
216. 7 ! E. 12.10 
5-16 Contracts IT (2 2) A, Thurs. and Fri., 1 
M » d section А, E: 
Case book to be announced. Se i ea 
1d 6.10 p.m. 
рап, Section B, Thurs., 5.10 and : Compton 
118 Dome stic Relations | 4) 
$ 


6.10 p.m., 
"pt Sat, 5.10 

ions 1937—daily except oat 

oessions 37 ап) 


Spaulding 
Equity ү (2-2) 
Chafe 


10 
3 Mon., 10. 
ЧУ Section A, ! 
e and Simpson’s Cases on I quity. <.10 and 6.10 p.m. 
‹ ` › ri, 5.10 ап 
am., and Erl, o0 amm, | Section B, Fri. RAS эле 
" satimer, 
Ba “Vidence (2-2) Ls Section À, zn 
Ды | І 931. OCC = 
Inton's Cases on Evidence, 20 ec. ITS., 11.10 a.m.; second 
and Wed 9.10 a.m., Tues. and 1 эн 10 p.m. 
+ 9. a.m., an «10 p.m 

“Mester only. Section B, Mon., 5.10 anc Benson 
Ur 6 "8 
41 42 roperty ПІ (2 2) Mechem and Atkinson's 

\irkwood’e Cases on Conveyances; Mec 

"ases 


CENAS 
"oe A, Tues. an 
A, кы Section A, 
on Wills ind Administration. d 6.10 p.m. 
4 / 7 z and D. 
» 9.10 a.m. Section B, Wed., 5.10 
les (2- ) 


(Not Offere 


lurs, 


251 Se 


ed in 1937-38.) 


APA AT TY 


Courses of Instruction 


261-62 Trusts (2 2) "i pes " 10 4% 
Scott's Cases on Trusts, 2d ed. Section A, Tues, 


Summer Sessions 1937 (4)—daily except Sat., 5 
p.m., second term. ‹ 
PS paris? 
303-4 Administrative Law (2-2) ve 
Frankfurter and Davison's Cases on Administrati jon P 
Section A, Mon., 11.10 a.m., and Thurs., 10.10 4.M. 


Mon., 5.10 and 6.10 p.m. ‘of 
Dav! 
311-12 Business Associations (2-2 Wed, 1" | 
Frey’s Cases on Business Association. Section А, pr | 


"a gre nö 6.10 
a.m., and Fri., 11.10 a.m. Section B, Fri., 5.10 and and 6.10 


| x . o `? 10 
Summer Sessions 1937 (4)—daily except Sat., 5 
p.m., second term (Latty). ү ү | 
А ап 
315-16 Conflict of Laws (2-2) Thu 


Case book to be announced. Section 
44 Аче 1. 
11.10 a.m. Section B, Thurs., 5.10 and 6.10 р.П Collie! 
; 317-18 Constitutional Law II (2-2) lemen 
1 Dodd's Cases on Constitutional Law and supplem 
Mon., 5.10 and 6.10 p.m. мс100“ 


tal m 


21-22 Current Decisions and Legislation (2-2) E of 
ditorial boa" 

Open only to members of the student edi me 

George Washington Law Review. Hours to 


323 Equity II (2) 
(Not offered in 1937-38.) paris? 


326 Federal Jurisdiction (2) Jurisdiction 
Frankfurter and Katz’s Cases on Federal 


41 
5.10 and 6.10 p.m. Ward 


329 Insurance (2) ıo and 6.10 $ 


Patterson's Cases on Insurance. Tues. 5: 


331 Labor Law (2) 


m 
, d 6.10 P 
Landis’ Cases on Labor Law. Wed., 5.10 % 


333 Legal Bibliography and Brief making (1) to be annu 
Section A, Fri, 9.10 a.m. Section B, hour m" Ede ps 
335-36 Moot Court (2-2) Latimer, Сох, p seme: el 
Open only to students who have wer , Sata 9 
Prerequisite: Law 105-6 and 223-24 6.10 p.m. 
10.10 a.m. Section В, Wed., 5.10 and б. 


d 


Muni, thal Cc 


T poration 2) McIntire 
C се” 1 
0ke’s Cases. 2d ed. Fri.. «ло id 6.10 p.m 
344 Org 
4 "ganization a nd Financial Management of ( rporations (2) 


( 


ase book to be 


Ра, nt I 
Subst 


aw (2-2) 


antive p 
and 6.10 


tent law 


-ssıons 19 


/ases on 


innounced. Mon., $ 


and patent-ofhce practice. 


» Cases on Ри} 


Admiralty. 


Sutton 


Mon., 5.10 


Hudson 


335-36 to satisfy the 


Both subjects may not be counted 


Dav ison 
7 
| 


ic Utility Regulation. Thurs., 5.10 


Collier 


l Maguire’s Cases, 1936 ed. Fri., 5.10 and 6.10 p.m, 


(4)—daily except Sat., 5.10 and 6.10 


Oppenheim 


Trade Regulation. Thurs. and Fri. 


Alden 


Tues., 5.10 and 6.10 p.m. 


Compton 


406 announced. Mon., 5.10 and 6.10 p.m. 
6 С 
2 0 - . = 
ernment Corporations (2) McIntire 
tudy of : - 
c > "v1 nm 
45-1 >t special problems, Fri., 5.10 and 6.10 p.m. 
nter к 
ternational Law (2 2) Murdock 
Udson's (^ ; idi 
420... dson's ( ases on International Law. Thurs., 5.10 and 6.10 p.m. 
© Ro 
om ! Р 
ап Law and Principles of the Civil Law (2-2) Moll 


Aterials to be 


announced. 


Tues., 5.10 and 6.10 p.m. 


Alfred 


LIBRARY SCIENCE 


i tier scary SR 
Francis William Schmidt, A.M., Professor of Library 
Executive Officer. 
Adelaide Hasse, Lecturer in Library Science. 
Minimum requirements for the major.—See page 193 
Fee For a statement of material fees, see pase 63. 
SECOND Скот Р Schmidt 
Cataloguing (3-3) „ 
10 to 7 P^ 


131-32 


101 


162 


185-86 


191-92 


Library of Congress rules. Tues. and Thurs. 5: 


Fri., 5.10 to 6 p.m. chit 


Classification (3-3) Mon, W 
Dewey, Cutter, and Library of Congress systems = 
and Fri., 6.10 p.m. Schmidt 
History and Organizati« f Libraries \ 2-2) 
Mon. and Wed., 5.10 p.m. Hast 
Referen (2) he equi 
eference 

esa > P. _22, or ^ 
Prerequisite: Library Science 101-2 and 12! 22 = 
lent in library experience. Thurs., 7.30 t0 9.30 P. pas 
i ТЈ 
Bibliography (2) valent in libr 


^ = + e ui 
Prerequisite: Library Science 141, OF the ed 


experience. Thurs., 7.30 to 9.30 p.m. 4 
ing, © 
ithdrawals, shel o 
a > pes Thurs 
ues. 4 


Library Economy (2) 

Ordering, accessioning, inventory, 

dexing, filing, mending, and binding: 

a.m. (Not offered in 1937-38.) 
ИРЕНЕ i 

1 Administration ( 38.) 


Library Organization ani | 
9 Т l „red in 193 
Tues. and Thurs., 9.10 a.m. (Not offere 
Book Evaluation and Selection (2-2) $ д8.) 
| (Not offered ın 1937 3 Hast 


Mon. and Wed., 9.10 a.m. 


Public Documents (2-2) chit 


Fri., 7.30 to 9.30 p.m. 


History of the Book (3-3) 


Tues., 7.30 to 9.30 p.m. 


(260) 


lo” 


MATHEMATICS 


Ja 
m Mes 
З ra * Henry Taylor, Ph.D., Professor of Mathematics, Executive Officer 
anci sE , 
"lor dgar Johnston, Ph.D., Associate Profe , Mat! ti 
ence 
Marie Mears, Ph.D., Ass te Profe Mat} п 
EMT ‚ Instructor in Mathematics. 
Minis, 
beyond ¢ dcr їчїгетет; [or the major—Fifteen semester-hours of Mathematics 
alculus, Le of approved i i 
/ „ approved second- ала B " 
paid! 
nd à 
iL First Group 
idt y quid Geometry | 2) The Staff 
m и 
"m es. and T hurs., 6.10 p.m. 
п] а 
Mroductory C ollege M athe matics (3) The Staff 
геге н i hi 
pidt кыне: one year each of high-school Algebra and high- 
8c + 
fe оо] Geometry For students who do not offer Trigonometry 
or У : 
A] trance and who present less than two entrance units in 
re 4 A 
i E" Section A, Mon., Wed., and Fri., 9.10 a.m. Section 
va ^us Ion., Wed and Fri., 11.10 a.m. Section C, Tues., Thurs., 
and S. ddr, е SA 
E 5.10 p.m. Section D, Mon., Wed., and Fri., 6.10 p.m. 
T. athematics 


29 Cc ч + ^y^ rie ~ 
g Se ^w Semester, Section A, Tues., Thurs., and Sat., 
‘ction B, Mon.. Wed. 


IIx—same as Mathematics 11, but 


offered 


9.10 a.m. 


and Fri., 5.10 p.m. Section C, Mon., 
ed. and Fri. 6.10 San, 
> 
if 2 pe Analytic Geometry (3) he Staff 
Pri, i. quisite: Mathematics 11. Section A, Mon., Wed., and 
Sect} z» Ka Section В, Mon., Wed., and 1 ri, 11.10 a.m. 
„чоп C, Tues., Phurs., and Sat., 5.10 p.m. Section D, Mon., 
ed., and Fri 6. 10 p.m, А 
seme matics I2x—same as Mathematics 12, but offered first 
‚A Section A, Mon., Wed., and Fri., 9.10 a.m. Section 
and m Wed., and I ri., 5.10 p.m. Section С, Tues., Thurs., 
st at, 5.10 p.m 
9 Dig, ti LIB. 
ential Calculus (3) The Staff 
ч а quisite; Mathematics 12. Section A, Tues., Thurs., and 
> *m, Section B, Mon., Wed., and Fri., 6.10 p.m. 
q matics I9x—same as Mathematics 19, but offered 
ond Semeste 


5.10 p.m, 
(261) 


r. Section A, Mon., Wed., and Fri., 9.10 a.m. 
n., Wed., and Fri., 5.10 p.m. Section C, 


Tues., 


N 
= 
© 


102 


140 


107 


Summer Sessions 
t., 6.10 to 8 p.m. 


1937 (3) 


Sa (Taylor). 


Courses of Instruction 


ATT 


qu ext! 
14-July 13, daily * 


— June 


me Saf 
ий 


Integral Calculus (3) 

Prerequisite: Mathematics 19. Section A, Tues, Tr 

Sat, 9.10 a.m. Section B, Mon., Wed., and Fri» 6. ЖУТ, 
Mathematics 20x—same as Mathematics 20, but © uv. 

semester. Section А, Mon., Wed., and Fri., 10.10 pr Wed» 

B, Mon., Wed., and Fri., 5.10 p.m. Section C, Mot 

and Fri., 6.10 p.m. daily aet 


Summer Sessions 1937 


Sat., 6.10 to 8 p.m. (Taylor). 


(3)—July 14-August 13, 


SECOND GROUP 


Fundamental Concepts of Mathematics (3) Fri 6.109” 
Prerequisite: Mathematics 20. Mon., Wed., and EM» 
(Not offered in 1937-38.) 
Teaching of Secondary-School Mathe matics (3) 38.) 
Prerequisite: Mathematics 20. (Not offered in 19377 оробо 
Theory of Equations (3) d Fri» 101099 
Prerequisite: Mathematics 20. Mon., Wed., an 
Advanced Algebra (3) 1937-38) 
Prerequisite: Mathematics 20. (Not oftered in 
Solid Analytic Geometry (3) E 1937-38) 
Prerequisite: Mathematics 20. (Not oftere? "7 Та! 
Д n. 
Differential Equations (3) : and Fri» 610 
Prerequisite: Mathematics 20. Mon., W ed., 
Projective Geometry 2-2) А 38.) 
€ e Geometry (2-2 2 190377? 
Mathematics 20. (Not offered in " Ме” 


Prerequisite: 
Advanced Calculus (3) 
Prerequisite: Mathematics 20. 
Modern Analytic Geome 
Prereq te: Mathematics 20. 
Introduction to Infinite 
Mathematics 20. 


try 
uisi 
Series 
Prerequisite: 
Fourier Series and Spherica 
Prerequisite: 


Analysis (3) 
Mathematics 20. 


Vector 
Prerequisite: 


(3) 


1 Harmonics Кы 
Mathematics 132. 


1, and Frin ^ E 


Mon., Wed., 


" 
( Not offered in 19373 


(3) 
Mon., Wed., 
(Not 0 


Mon., ү 


1» 


(107 


af 


SI 


220 Th 


249 Ordinar y 


25 


"253-54 


Integral Ед 


in 1937-38.) 
Theor, of Functions of a 
Mon, Wed. and Fri., 5.10 p.m 
Differential Ger metry 3-3 
Tues, Thurs.. and Sat., 5.10 p.m. 
Theor, of Finite Groups (2—2) 
(Not offered in 1937—38.) 
Moder, Algebra (33 
(Not Oftered in 1937—38 


(Not 
Not 
Not 


Theo, 
(Not 


Tensor 


> 
I Tereqy 


Partial Differer 
Ot offered 


> 


The ory 


(N 


оо 


offered in 1937 


Offered in I 


uations (3) 


off 


y of Functie 
offered 


ariationg 
Analysis (3) 


0] the Potential 


ffered in 1‹ 


1337-38 


in 


1937 


arranged. 


$ 


Differ, ntial E 


93 j 


ered in 1937-3 


28 


) 


quations 


Q 


isite: Mathem iti 


5 


* and Thurs., 0.10 p.n 


S 


3) 


THIRD Group 


eory of Numb, rs 


( 


ıtial Equations (3) 
38.) 


eading and Research (2-2 
Ours to be 


ns of a Real Variable (3-3) 
15 0 


Pus: uide 
ı Complex Variable (3-3 


Johnston 


Tay lor 


Taylor 


The Staff 


AAA ATT 


MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 


| 4 у $ rim 
*Arthur Frederick Johnson, M.E., Professor of Mechanical Engine 
Executive O fficer. 
Benjamin Carpenter Cruickshanks, B.S. in M.E., Associate Pro 
Mechanical Engineering. 


fessor d 


! ; _ Mechanical Oe 
Howard Henry Koster, M.S. in M.E., Instructor in Mechanic 
neering. | 


Minimum requirements [от the major.—See pages 154-55: 


Fees.—For a statement of fees, see page 63. 
` " 1 
First GROUP кой 
3 Mechanical Drawing (2) КЕ experi | 
Section A, for students without previous e Ет» 
Tues. and Thurs., 1.40 to 4.30 p.m. Section B, Mon. 
7.30 to 10.30 p.m. Kost 1 
3x Mechanical Drawing (2) k Wed. a 
For students who have had previous drafting works 
Fri., 1.40 to 4.30 p.m. Kost“ 
і hnson 
4 Descriptive Geometry (2) E and Тїш” 
Prerequisite: Solid Geometry. Section A, 1 od 1030 P^ 
1.40 to 4.30 p.m. Section B, Mon. and Fri. 73 
bir р Johnso™ to 
4x Descriptive Geometry (2) and Fris 


For students with drafting experience. Wed. 


4.30 p.m. John 
-8 Machine Drawing (2-2) 


ча 


A, Mon. and Fri, 1.40 to 4.30 pm. 
<a paso 
Fri., 7.30 to 10.30 p.m. Joe, 


13-14 Mechanism (2-2) 
Prerequisite: Mathematics 12, 19 and 20. t , РУ 
tration for Mathematics 19 and 20). 1 Thurs» 5: 


Pas pp т ( 
Thurs, 12.10 p.m. Section B, Tues. an 


SECOND GROUP к | 
Crum ой 
istra 


111-12 Thermodynamics (3-3) 
Prerequisite: Mathematics 20 


* On sabbatical leave first semester 1937-38. 
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yn 


М 


therefor - Section A, Mon., Wed., and F ri., 9.10 a.m. Section 

B, Mon., Wed. | Fri 

15-1 i | 

5-16 Mechanical Sistas 2) Cruickshanks 
Calibration of 
movers. 


and Fri., 6.10 p 


m. 
t 


instruments; calorimetry; testing of prime 


auxiliaries, and combustion engines. Eight-hour boiler 
er required, Prerequisite: Mechanical Engineering 13-14 
and 111 12. First semester: section A, Tues. and Thurs., 1.40 
4, Phurs., 7.30 p.m. Second semester: 


. oa 
Gauging, tools, costs. Prerequisite: Civil E 

25; š mr , 
Mech inical ] ngineering 8 and 14. a LC 


) Johnson 


Stress analysis lectures. Prerequisite: Civil Engineering 
Ө H, 132, and 134; Mechanical Engineering 112 and 126. 
ect; , ` и 
ection А, W ed. and Fri 1.40 to 4.30 p.m Section B, Mon. 

and Fri » 


: anıs (3-3) Cruickshanks 
Design, layout, installation, and operation of power plants 
a “duipment Prerequisite: Mechanical Engineering 112. 

lon., Wed., and Fri., 5.10 p.m. 


131 H, : 
y ating and Y ntil 


Koster 


мса Engineering 112. Tues. and Thurs., 


(2 Koster 


. "TeQuisite ; Civil Engineering 132 and ı 34; Electrical En- 
y " | Engi ing 2 P 
and cring то Mechanical En rineering 112. Section A, Tues. 
and T al Eng E. ctior 
7 hurs, 11.10 a.m. Section B, Tues. and Th 6.10 
P.m, 
138 Ros... 
38 R, ЗА 
x frigeration (2) Koster 


ferequisite: 
"10 p.m, 
139 F 


Mechanical Engineering 111. Tues. and Thurs., 


Dynami, s (3) 


1 Johnson 
‘he ' AGG 
de theories of hydro- and aero-mechanics as influenced by 
"ns ; 1 1 . o. JR. ~ . É 
in "tY, viscosity, and turbulence. Prerequisite: Civil Engineer 
d ; ' 7 1 and 
6 14; Mechanic al Engineering 112. Mon., Wed., and Fri., 


Mamics of Ma hinery (3) Johnson 
Nertj Ы - ` х nson 
^ E: effects, balanı ing, vibration phenomena.  Prerequisite: 
E 0 i 1 : ° ч RE RE € 
M Engineering 132 and 134; Mechanical Engineering 115. 


On, Wed., 


and Fri.. 6.10 p.m, 


ATTE A TT 


MEDICINE 


ри? | 


Walter Andrew Bloedorn, A.M., M.D., Professor of Medicint, 
tive Officer. 

William Johnston Mallory, A.M., M.D., Professor of Medicine: 4 

Coursen Baxter Conklin, A.M., M.D., Clinical Professor of мейл 

Frank Adelbert Hornaday, M.S., M.D., Assistant Professor of Medi 

Charles Robert Lee Halley, A.B., M.D., Associate in Medicine: 

John Alton Reed, A.B., M.D., Associate in Medicine. 

Watson William Eldridge, M.D., Associate in Medicine. 

Herman Solomon Hoffman, A.B., M.D., Associate in Medicine: 

John Minor, A.B., M.D., Associate in Medicine. 

Maurice Protas, A.B., M.D., Associate Medicine. 

Paul Frederick Dickens, B.S., M.D., Associate in Medicine 

Harry Friedenberg, A.B., M.D., nical Instructor in Medicine Mar 

Bernard Lauriston Hardin, ] Зе. aa )., Clinical Instructor is | 
ine. ТОД 

Nicholas Athanasiou Mandelos, M.D., Clinical Instructor : 

George Arnold Holm, B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Men 

Leo T. Brown, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine. 

Alma Fife Heath, M.D., Clinical Instructor їп Medi 

Harry Filmore Dowling, A.B., M.D., Clinical Гян i l 

George Louis Weller, Jr., A.B., M.D., Cli: nical Int М, сіт 

Walter Kendall Myers, B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor ind 

Elmer Wink Fugitt, M.D., Clinical Instructor 1" + Medica ШИ in y 

Theodore Judson Abernethy, B.S., M.D., Clinical Instr? 
cine. Medi diant 

Austin Brockenbrough Chinn, M.D., Clinical Instructor # in д! 

Joseph Francis Elward, D.Phar., M.D, Clinical Instructor? 


Medici“ 
Clayton Bernard Ethridge, M.D., Clinical Instrue 


int. ; int 


tor in 1 


122 Introductory Medical Clinics (е lective) 
rt of a course 0 


a week. gal 


This course is given as pa 
and surgical clinics. Two hours 


124 History of Medicine (elective) 
One hour a week. 
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[di 


jn 


3] 


y 


Ж , kli 
2 Introduction to Physical Dia. nosis Conklin 


Two hours a week. 
Dispensary Gli 
W ell-organized 
Pensaries of 
Student j 


315-16 The Staff 
nics 
group clinical instruction is given in the dis 
the University and Emergency Hospitals. The 
5 assigned cases to be thoroughly studied; and at the 


| ^ "ntirety 
Conclusion Of this study each case is reviewed in its entirety 


for him, Daily. 


317-18 General Med 


4 Systemati 
9t medical 
Three ho, 


i 11 Hay 
icine Bloedorn, Mallory, Halley 
1 
< i „г gener pects 

Course of lectures designed to cover general aspect 
i А А ; luding therapeutics 
disease in all its phases, inciudin therapeutic 
ITS a week, 
1 
sic > 

э Medical Jurispr uden 


ctures on the rights and obligations of physicians, both lega 
xh e А +) 
and ethical, and on the legal problems with which tl 


"Lie 
Е Eldridge 


| T: physician 
is | ۱ i { lewer „ol 
Tought Into contact. One hour a week for eleven weeks. 


322 р... $. 
2 Physiotherap, (electins Hoffman 
his “Ourse is a series of lectures and demonstrations of the 
tu | thei pl "me. 
ndame ntals of physical treatment and their application t« 
pe TT І " «А, eel 
general medi. al diseases. One hour a week for five weeks. 


é Tha ^ta A 
idiotherapy (elective The Staff 


al D 


Course, which is designed to cover the entire subject of 


iagnosıs 


and Staff 


р lysica] 
Practice 


d 


iagnosis, consists of section monstrations anc 


оп the normal and abnormal subject. Four hours a 
Week, 


407-8 Ward Walks 


Ctions assigned to the University and Er 
аге taken 


Tespectiye 


The Staff 


y Hospitals 


lor ward walks by the visiting physicians and their 


а А ٠ n | 4 `} ^ $ - 
Stafts in the course of their usual rounds. The stu 
е ; n ; heerve 
Nt has an excellent opportunity to observe tl 
a ó н : Fe 
Bement of patients. Two sections, one hour 
Week, 


n and Staff 


Bloed: 
usual as well as the more rare diseases are 
1 discussed from the point of view of etiology, diag- 

treatment, with special emphasis upon differential 
and the demonstration of clinical abnormalities as 


anc 


411-12 


Courses of Instruction _ ee 
found in the various morbid processes. Gallinger РА 


four sections, one and one-half hours t times à we 


Hat 


Clinical Clerkship Halley, Dowling work 
The student is assigned a case which he is require 0 “ 
up thoroughly, and inasmuch as the student's histories А 
generally accepted for hospital records, һе is under strict ae 
vision. Gallinger Hospital four sections, two and wr 
hours three times a week ; Emergency Hospital, two 90. 
two hours three times a week; University Hospital, two a), %® 
two hours three times a week; St. Elizabeths Hospit : 
fourth of the class, two hours a week. f 


Choi 
Clinical Pathological Conference (elective) ma with d e 
This course is designed to acquaint the students wit 
correlation of the clinical and post-mortem findings m 
jew, an 


described in detail from a clinical point of у 
” r 


mortem findings are then thoroughly dem 


grossly and with lantern slides. One hour à week. 


, United 
edical Corps, 
Huddleston, M.D., Major, Medi 


‚Er fessor f M r y nce and Tactics. 
a 
fes ( of Tilita y Scien 
l )) 30 1 


Huddleston 
' Science and Tactics 
asic medic 


Ployed in 
and its re] 


as em- 
: ї masses as е 
Physical examinatio lisease; water 
al course. 1 and its relation to 1 of communi- 
= y; tood and - trol ot ay 
the — ; prevention and con station in Geld 
ation to disease : point; san 
Cable dis es from the military standp 

Seas 


ini ion of 
р nistratio 
; actics and admi 
and garrison Medical-military э ea 
; › i . ө 1 nour 4 
à medica] force in the field. One 
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ALA 


NEUROLOGY 


Walter Freeman, Ph.D., M.D., Professor of Neurology, Executive op 
James Winston Watts, M.D., Associate Professor of Neurosurft 
Hyman David Shapiro, M.D., Associate in Neurology. 

William Young Baker, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Neurology 


357 Neurology 
systematic lectures with moving pictures 
illustrating the chief neurologic n 


bases. One hour a week for sixteen wee 


Neurosurgery (elective) f e b 
1 0 
Lectures and clinical demonstrations in surgery is sid un 
spinal cord, and peripl eral nerves. Emphasis i the г 
у 
fundamentals and upon the possibilities of ш 
" е 
of symptoms. One hour a week for sixteen WE as 
Freeman e dist 
ts illustrating r^ йй 
The vast Ж je 


t о ones 
a 


$ 
ү: 


: 447-48 Clinical Neurology 

' Lectures and demonstrations of patien 
nosis and treatment of nervous disorders. 
ot St. Elizabeths Hospital is drawn upon no 


unusu 
commoner disorders, but also for some of the 


One Е a week. na Jii 
Freem 
449-50 Neurologic Examinations atients pres e 
Practical instruction in the examination of o perfor pr 
nervous diseases. Each student is required “Hospital, om 


examination of six patients. St. Elizabeths 


of the class, two hours a week. 


R 


pet 


y 


OBSTETRICS AND GYNECOLOGY 
How 

E Francis Капе, A.B. M.D., Professor of Obstetrics and 
Упесојоду, Executive Officer. 


айога Brown, M.D 
Elijah White e$ 


Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology. 
“M.D., Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology 


and © deg Darner, A.B., M.D., Clinical Professor of Obstetrics 
‹ Cynecolog, 


and ES Ramsey, A.B., M.D., Assistant Professor of Obstetrics 
< Gyneco 


ilvester, M.S., M.D., Associate in Obstetrics and 


?yne, olog, 


hy. 
“lam p : 
4 ; reston Haynes, A.B M.D., Associate in Obstetrics and 
"INecolog, 
COrpe y n. 
Be Nora; ; 
Will, dinger, A В. M.D., Associate in Obstetrics and Gynecology. 


Thomas, M.D., Associate in Obstetrics and 


“Arence ‚ А.Б., M.D., Associate in Obstetrics and Gynecology. 


" ее „а one : : 1 ч : ar 
Meco] Cockerille, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and 
м cology, 


ү 
) An Howard 


2% 
"ecology 


la 
Hixson, M.D., CI 


¿linical Instructor in Obstetrics and 


Obstet, Russell McNitt, B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in 


О; anı 


Чага N ! Gynecology. 
€ Notes M.I й - Wate! а; 
lelen Q › M.D., Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynecology. 
Ha È P s 4 1 і 
С, ne був Kain, B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and 


and Mer Dodek, A.M., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics 


Ban 
ther: logy, 
nn M: 
Obst  Flizabeth Parker, A.M., M.D., Clinical Instructor in 
? C$ an, ' 
älter and Gyne: ology 


Ова lard Boyd, ЕЕ. M.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in 


“тє; a ` 
and Gynec ology. 


AAA A 


Courses of Instruction | 68 
m d 


Harry Samuel Douglas, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Ob 
and Gynecology. 


Howard Pope Parker, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Obstetri 


Gynecology. | 
pé ‹ 
361 Pregnancy, Normal and Abnormal Kane, Silvers pol E 
TA : e 
Lectures and recitations on the physiology and manag 
pregnancy and its complications. Two hours a week. ant Ё 
362 Labor, Normal and Abnormal echan? 
1 Lectures, recitations, and demonstrations on the me a wee R 
and course of labor and its complications. Three hour B 
303 Principles and Practice of Gynecology d sure 
Lectures and recitations on Gynecology, medical an 
One hour a week. grow | 


364 Gynecological Pathology (elective) Р thology ‘J 
Lectures on the essentials of gynecological Ра с matt? 
demonstrations and study of gross and mir a ke 4 
' discussed in the lectures. One hour a week #0 Kot 
366 Female Endocrinology the спб 
Lectures on the physiology and pathology ш $ 
system in women. One hour a week for six WE Harn! 
455-56 Manikin Demonstrations ; operative дїї | 
The mechanism of labor and various types 0Ї = the yea 
demonstrated to sections of the class throughou The s 
Te i an 
457-58 Clinical Obstetrics ( the pre” of 
the work 0 


Observation of, and participation in, 
post-natal clinics, on the wards, and 1 
the University, Gallinger, Columbia, and 


he delivery spital 
, ‘Garfield put 


t 

459-60 Clinical Gynecology k at the out 
Observation of, and participation in, the wor the 

clinics, on the wards, and in the opera 

versity, Gallinger, Columbia, and Garfie 


m 
ating 100", 
ıd Hospitals: 


OPHTHALMOLOGY 


jy, Execu- 
f ıthalmology, 

› sor of Ophtha 

William Thorny all Davis. M.D., Profes 

tive Of, er, 

Orge Victor Sim; 


talmology. 
or of Ophthalr 

istant Professo 

son, M.D., Assist 

Mest Alfred үү 


Professor of 
stant Pro 
1, M.D.C.M., Assist: 
atson Sheppard, ] 
Obhthalm ology. 
dear Leonar, 
thalm 
Onal 


A M < r in Oph- 
( tor in ] 
ў linical Instruct 
| і 1 М D., M. 1.5. Clint 
700dman, 5 
ology, 


d Atmore Cox, 


hthalmology. 
tructor in Ophthaln 
)., Clinical Instru 
A.B., M.D., Ci 
Jamin Rones, 


f hthalmology. 
1 | Instructor in О 

¡linical 1 

А.В., M.D., Clini 


461 Ophthalmology 


*Cture course 


Davis 
Ophthalmology, 
the principles of 
'senting 
presenting 


reneral 
to the g 
importance 

to topics of ип 

With Special reference 

Practitioner. 


364 ср 


mic 


^nm ks 
wo hour B for ten weeks 
I | s a week fo с 
10u P 


is and Staff 
Davis and 


: оу, 
i etiology 
including 
of the eye, inc 
] c oi i 
ini i iseases 

training in d 

agnosis 


п 4] ~ ~al 
ınıca 
lication to cl 
¡ i pplicatic 
i diag nt in their app 

i 1 rcatme 

à d di and t 

Cases, 


rice a week. 
s twice 3 
Epi 1 Hospital, three hour 
“PISCop; 


RPOREMES SE Ceeeensestans 


OTO-RHINO-LARYNGOLOGY 


К. 
William Beverley Mason, M.D., Professor of Oto-rhino-larg# R 
Executive Officer. m d 
Daniel Bruce Moffett, A.B., M.D., Associate Professor of 0 
laryngology. Ja 
eds i 0 
William Herndon Jenkins, M.D., Clinical Professor of Oto-rhis X 
gology. pit 
. vor 
LeRoy Lee Sawyer, Jr., A.B., M.D., Assistant Professor of 0 
laryngology. 
David Davis, A.B., M.D., Associate in Oto rhino-laryngologY- ogy 
Don К. Johnson, LL.B., M.D., Associate in Oto-rhino-lary 4 itt | 
Aubrey David Fischer, M.D., Clinical Instructor in 


lary ngology. hino" 
: 4 
Jeter Carroll Bradley, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Ot? 
gology. qo ri 


x Dins ems „uctor in 0 
Lyman Brooke Tibbets, Phar.D., M.D., Clinical Instructor 


i laryngology. j Lad 
' . ` ` 7 N 
Joel Norton Novick, M.D., M.S.C., Clinical Instructor 1 
lary ngology. eal 
Mason und й | 


377-78 Dispensary Clinic and treat " 


Practical clinical instruction in the diagnosis ку Hos?! 

diseases of the ear, nose, and throat. Emerge" ; 

one section daily. joer 4 
466 Oto-rhino-laryngology р ‚ of the eal ‘Ove 

Clinical lectures and demonstration of diseases © 05С0р?' 

and throat, including bronchoscopy and esophag PR 

hour a week. Ме, 
467 Oto-rhino-laryngology — б e 

Lectures on the anatomy, physiology, and dise pir 

nose, and throat. One hour a week. v. 


468 Bronchos: ору ; 1р1е$ and p 
A series of lectures on the fundamental pr and € 

of instruments, including both the bronchos T. 

agoscope. One hour a week for ten weeks. Mason pL 

469-70 Clinic з U nd гей) ont 

Practical clinical instruction in the ae a y 

diseases of the ear, nose, and throat. ck, Gallinge! gon 


section, one and one-half hours а W k; Universi Y 
; ree 
one section, one and one-half hours a Wee? 


. a week. 
one section, one and one-half hours а 


PATHOLOGY 


Morrison Choisser, B.S. M.D. P 


Frofessor of Pathology, Acting 
Marry a, Pêlsden Ramsey, A.B. M.D. 4 


ssociate in Pathology. 
aron Davi is, М.р. 


Instructor in Path 


ames Jermstad ad, A.B., B.S ‚М.р. In 3 


i-o 
ıstructor in Pathology. 


А co Choisser, Jermstad, Davis 
irs : ч 

effect * Covering inflammation repair, degenerations, the 
5 of i 

the bog Plant (їп luding bacteria) and animal parasites on 
)dy, . " 

tion of the effects ot chemical and physical agents, the forma- 
II new g ; i n x , 

EW gro > lowed he aneciel aS 
organs ( wths, etc., followed by special pathology ot the 


and of the 


ists Prim | specific diseases. The laboratory work con- 
nd, arily of the histologic study of diseased tissues and 
sm x Ar 

Wo k s. р our hours ot lectures and nine ho urs of la aboratory 
i TK a Week, 
05 
30» 4 

Utops, (4 elective) 


The Staff 


Groups ( 


Performed ponen are called from time to time for autopsies 
are held reo ee of the staff. Amphitheater necropsies 
the Чар, arly at the University and Gallinger Hospitals; 
an elucidat; and pathologists participate in the discussions 
پ3‎ Clin; x 9n of the findings. 

Pain nathological Conferences (elective) Choisser 
ase in the m are presented by the student assigned to the 

$ ds. Autopsy and clinical findings are compared, 


eh are demonstrated and examined by all present. 
Ur a week. 


Ours Choisser 
arranged. 


PEDIATRICS 


giti | 


Harry Hampton Donnally, A.M., M.D., Professor of Pe 
Executive Officer. | 
Preston Alexander McLendon, B.S., M.D., Assistant Profesi” 
Pediatrics. jui 
Charles Aurelius Schutz, A.B., M.D., Assistant Professor of Pe 
Edward Lewis, M.D., Assistant Professor of Pediatrics: ; 
Margaret Mary Nicholson, A.B., M.D., Associate in Pedir 
Elizabeth Emery Chickering, A.B., M.D., Associate in pedi | 
Mabel Harlakenden Grosvenor, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instr# 
Pediatrics. 


Aaron Nimetz, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Pediatrics rich 
James Alfred Rolls, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in де; ‚дй 
William Staton Anderson, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor f" 

gd | 


337-38 Pediatrics ns Of eee 
; L ; alf tions 0% 
А course ої lec tures on diseases and malforma T tn 


d n 
^ re abolis™ 7, eric 
born. Growth (mental and physical), penne edis " 
nutritional diseases, therapeutics, habits, pre eek ™ 


; ^ our 4 
and social aspects are considered. One a 
- a econd. 
first semester and for eight weeks in the s Schuß 
$ 
і | йг 
341-42 Dispensary Clinic әй child. Chi wet 
Clinical course in the infant and the pres п, one our * 
, 


Hospital, Child Welfare Center, one sectio ; ш 
Chickering gio 


343-44 Dispensary Clinic Lewis, Nicholson ЫЛ includ! one $ 
Clinical course in the out-patient pim spi 
to serious disorders of children. Caer 


E н a week: 
tion, one and one-half hours three times pu 
In and 
427-28 Clinic “val, entire class one 
Teaching clinic. Children’s Hospital, © "m 
fourth hours a week. á Nich и" 
Lendon qade 


429-30 Clinical Clerkship 


, : + is in 
Ward walks, physical diagnosis 1 опа 05 
procedures, bedside instruction 1П diagnosis a 
laboratory and necropsy instruction, 
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Urgent caen | i ' ; 
Bent cases, ( hildren’s Hospital, one fourth of the class, three 


0 ; 
Urs three times a week. 


431-33 Contag 


„пй edside ; : 
д fo dside instruction in scarlet fever. 
urth of the class, 


tous-Disease Clinic Grosvenor 


Gallinger Hospital, one 


hour 1 week 
433- E one Р А 
sor Ш 34 Conta io - ТИР 
ed idi us-Disease Clinic Rolls 
GSide ; , К . А К 
Y ou K instruction in diphtheria. Gallinger Hospital, one 
jatni rth of the class, one hour a week. 
Ja Clinic Chickering 
Clinica i ОР 
а ; ‘ 
malf l instruction in the care of the newly born, congenital 
alte . "a и "Phe ~ . 
pita] mations, birth injuries, and prematurity. Gallinger Hos- 
jor , 137-38 4 ' "e fourth of the class, one hour a week. 
leroy р 
E aen ( elective) Donnally 
1С , : Nis + -Y y . 
e obt à! work in the Allergy Clinic of Children's Hospital may 
of а» a small group of students, selected on the basis 
"n arship and special fitness, from among seniors who apply. 


w 
9 afternoons a week, 


PHARMACOLOGY AND THERAPEUTIÓ 
pua y 


George Byron Roth, A.B., M.D., Professor of Pharmacology 
Officer. 


Phoebe Jeannette Crittenden, Ph.D., Instructor in 
EE -, Instructor in Pharmacology. t 


Pharmacology: A 


230 Pharmacology 
This course consists of laboratory instructio 


> 
© 
V 
RR 
= 
= 
د‎ 


‹ : 3 +: of dr 
the chemical nature and the biological effects 
hours a week. got | 
231 Fundamentals of Pharmacology (elective) 
One hour a week. gob 


232 Pharmacology 
A didactic course, supplemented x 
1 correlates the most prominent facts ert 
А “al conside 
portant therapeutic agents, special consi nee macopot 


to the drugs found in the United States zs a week Р 
New and Nonofficial Remedies. Three hou and St 
Rot 
234 Pharmacology Conference (elective) ә 
One hour a week. = 2 


` rip" 
236 Prescription Writing ( the pres 
Sixteen one-hour conferences Of 


with practical exercises. The 


s on бе for t** 


| the form 0 


311-12 Therapeutics 


ion 
Lectures, conferences, and demonstrat! 


t semester 


of drugs. One hour a week in the firs pot! 10 
weeks in the second. 
313 Therapeutic s Seminar (elective) sul 
and 


One hour a week. Roth 


314 Research 4 
Hours and credits to be arranget. 


PHARMACY 


ia D. 4 
m w Paul Briggs IS жы дирүү ha ». хэл E E, 
4 А н rm - 
illiam Lee M.S. in Phar. Chem., Assistant Professor of Pharma 
Utica 
Asa V ч Chemistry. 


err ' . 
non Burdine, Lecturer on Pharmaceutical Economics, 


Hug F Iw » Instructor in Pharmacology. 
er ДЗ | 
Preg on ( ollins, B.S., Associate in Pharmacognosy. 
Oye, 4 : е 
sde ranzoni, B.S., Associate in Pharmacol ›ду. 
М; 
р, um TeQuirem rs ‚21 Ses — 2 
р 1 Р 
е; —For а Statement of | tory fer : 
| First Group 


'€ and Assistant 
acy (2-2) Lee and Assista 


„4а - 3 d І n І г: огу 
ы. mathematics and mental laborat 
2 que Mon., 9.10 a m.; laboratory Fri., 9.10 to її n. 
P" 3 1 1 Assistant 
ative Phar macy (5-5) Briggs and Assist: 
І І , 
` ial iormulary 
| " theory and manufacture of pharmacopoeial and formu ) 
"Paratj y O a.m.; 
“Parations, First se mester: Mon., Wed , and Fri., 11.10 a.m 
Oratory Mon. and Wed., 1 1.40 to 4.30 p.m. Second — 
ues, Wee and Thurs., 11.10 a.m.; laboratory Mon. and Fri 
23 40 to 4.30 p.m 
"24 р TS 
4 Pharmacogno, (3-3) Collins 
Pre i EUM Wed., 10.10 
a "quisite; Botany 2. First semester: Mon. and ed., 10. 
M, + ! m: ком /40 
; laboratory W ed 9.10 to 10 and Fri., 1.40 to 3.3 
Р.п. 


= pod ч 
T "Ond semester. Mon. and Wed. 10.10 a.m.; laboratory 
ue 
", Wed., and Thurs., 9.10 to 10 a.m. 


loi. I SECOND Group 
e nsing Phar тасу (4-4) Briggs and Assistant 
: j incom- 
Pat bi unding of typical prescriptions and a study of — 
ibilis; à К, 
Th ities Prerequisite: Pl harmacy 2 and 22. Tues. ап 
nu i 
"e. 9.10 a.m.; laboratory Tues. and Thurs., 1.40 t 
tos , 730 p.m 
05-6 d 
m Tape v (2-2) Collins 
> s Tue Thurs., 
1 icial and new nonofhcial drugs. Tues. and 7 
0.10 in. 
l0» > 
tory of Pha; тасу (2) Briggs 
Чез, and Thurs 


279) 


APURAR 


Courses of Instruction 


110 Inorganic Pharmaceutical Chemistry (3) Ch 
Preparation and qualitative testing. Prerequisite: 40" 
21. Mon. and Wed., 11.10 a.m.; laboratory Wee 
4.30 p.m. Соје 


151-52 Advanced Pharmacognosy (2-2) b nor P 
Prerequisite: Pharmacy 24. Thurs., 9.10 a.m.; labo 
9.10 a.m. to 12 noon. (Not offered in 1937-38.) je 


163 Organic Pharmaceutical Chemistry (3) cd Р 
: x ў е: 

Preparation and qualitative testing. Prerequisil de 142 

42. Tues. and Thurs., 10.10 a.m.; laboratory 


4.30 p.m. posi 
165-66 Pharmacology (3-3) «al I$ e 
Prerequisite: Pharmacy 24 and 106; Physio logy o 
semester: Tues., Thurs., and Fri., 10.10 a.m. P 
Tues. and Thurs., 11.10 a.m.; laboratory Fri» 


171-72 Dispensing Pharmacy (2-2) ў harmi s 
The equipment and management of professional р fi 
advanced dispensing. Prerequisite: 
semester: Fri., 9.10 a.m.; laboratory Mon., 
Second semester: Tues., 10.10 a.m.; laboratory 


4.30 p.m. 
' 
173-74 Quantitative Pharmaceutical Chemistry nd penista ys 
Chemical, drug, and food analysis. Prerequ : aboratoff 
Pharmacy 22. Tues. and Thurs., 9.10 aM, 


and Thurs., 1.40 to 4.30 p.m. (3) ji 
А > ; се (3 Ш 
178 Pharmaceutical Economics and Jurispruden B 
bin ny a.m. 
Thurs., 10.10 a.m., and Fri., 9.10 to 11 4 prom 
183-84 Advanced Pharmacology (2-2) 11.10 ami 
Prerequisite: Pharmacy 166. Tues» 1* 


А 38.) , 
Fri, 1.40 to 4.30 p.m. (Not offered in 1937 pif 


d P ; 2 
190 Survey of Pharmaceutical Literature (2) 
(Not offered in 1937-38.) 


Ё 


107 


PHILOSOPHY 


, Elton Professor of Philosophy. 
Associate Professor of Philoso- 
ty ur se ‹ 
1 ¢ ] 
> Р 
Р 
1 SECOND Grou! 
0 р x 
7 "ciples of Philosoph у ) Garnett 
0 7 , 
on., We, and Fri., 9.10 a.m. 
ummer Sessions 1937 (3 daily except Sat., 6.10 p.m., nine 
Weeks! term 
l1. 
Story А 2 
е TURR hilosophy ( 3) Richardson, Garnett 
ctio ~n | i 
ү та А, Tues Thurs., and Sat., 9.10 a.m. Section B, Mon., 
ес 2 A 
1 „and ] bro 4. 
nd i 
Sect “ve and Dedu tive Logic (3) Ruediger, Garnett 
ic Р vedi 
№ А, Tues Thurs., and Sat. 11.10 p.m. Section B, Mon., 
' and F ri, « IO p.m 
thir A 
1 T (3) Garnett 
Мол, w 
1 ed., and Fri 9.10 a.m 
41 ont 
um рее, American Phi sophy (2 Garnett 
m N , ; = ; | : 
Ww , Sessions 1937— daily except Sat, 8.40 am. six 
1 eks term, 
Prob 


Philosophy of the Sixteenth and Seventeenth 
T “тїй, (3) 


Garnett 
Чос{г; ч 
noza i ines of Bruno, 


Bacon, Des artes, Malebranche, Spi- 
бы Ph; niz, and Newton. Mon., Wed., and Fri., 5.10 p.m. 
Чоор; l à сж 
“al Movem: nts in the Eighteenth Century (3-3) 
Abilis, Garnett 
LO ra. ` , r ; 
arranged tead French and German is desirable. Hours to be 
N 
2 3 | 
: "Search, THIRD Group 
The th (3-3) Garnett 
ео i 1 . . y r mr 
7.10 Mes of Space of Leibniz Newton, and Kant. Tues., 
to 9 p.m я 


(261) 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR MEN 


Mo } 


ee ne B.S., Professor of Physical Education for 
og oh Reinhart, B.S., Associate Professor of Physical 
MA. P gear. A.M., Associate Professor of Ph 
xum m Myers, A.B., Assistant Professor of 
Jean Elyle Sexton, A.B., Instructor in Physical Education for Mer 


ducati" | 


p 


ysical 


їн 
Physical pitt 


EN A 


This Devart n he 
ni partment include T e 6 OC t 
students of the Uni s all the recognized athletic activities of » 
À minimum of ty gr A 
: unimum of tour iT qd ired for t 
and is compulsory fo ical Education 18 requires ge om 
Poo and sophomore men except 
te 8 wh? 
versity, all freshmen or ‹ | 


nave п‹ "ү" 
nation. | « y ysical Education requirement 
The 1881 ıt for medical examination will be gi Р | 
given a à i fy the requirements of thi a | 
. pi al el t 
boa di general bod ll ; | 
А ‹ tic ‹ uw 2 1C | 
test > y r individual needs. I he pi n ad | 
udent may elect from the follow 
4 Group B 
Baseball 
Basketball 
Football 3 
d Baseball Gymnastics 
Soccer 
Speedball “id 
Track and Fiel 
Tumbling i itt 
0 M, 
> esters yt 
up A and two sem If the phy 


. 2 of activity must be from Огош 
3 unless otherwise approved by, the Departa ay exercise yp! 
pipme®! 


ed the student is assigned to indiv! 
dis artment furnishes gymnasium uniforms an persona T їў 
I LN en í ours 
{ Minimum requirements for the major, Dual-Major Teacher Ста ЮП 
: emester-hours of Physical Education courses, including * i ro” 
fi 49) 101, 102 105 or 100, in addition to four semes jtf 
Physical Ed j sh (fr 
Minimum requirement „ Single-Major Teacht! м poa 
a e 5 : sic J 
ester-i j f Physical Education courses, including شر‎ este 
٤ 


10б, in addition tO 


48, 49, 50), 101, 102, and 105 or 


(282) 


of childhood and youth; types of re 


tivities. Tues. and Thurs., 8.10 a.m. 


Courses of Instruction 


creation; 


playg row 


49 Introduction to Methods in Physical Education (2) 
socio y РЯ 


Essential facts of education, psychol 


ору, апа 


F йй 


u 
special reference to the problem of method in physical 9 qué 
Prerequisite: Psychology 1 and 22; Sociology 27% 


and Thurs., 1.40 p.m. 


50 Beginning Anatomy and History of H 


ygie ne (3) 


Relationship of anatomy to physical education; che 
of health; elementary physiological functioning of y 


A үй 
evolution of hygiene from primitive through medie фу 
modern period. Prerequisite: Zoology 1-2. 


Fri., 1.40 p.m. 


55-56 Orientation in Physical Education 
School Athletic Coaching (2-2) 
Summer Sessions 1937—daily except 
term begins July 26. 


SECOND Group 


101 Principles of Physical Education (2) 


The interpretation of objectives of physical ed 


under leadership in terms of develo 


an d 


„H 
Methods P sigs 


funda 


Mon» 


Sat, 940 AMi 


pment, 


У 1 
standards. Prerequisite: Physical Education 47 


Wed., 9.10 a.m. 


2 р „qal Educti nga 
102 Administration and Organization of Physical E p 


An introduction to the problems in the administr 
education in all institutions supporting physic 


al € 


e * ө r “e am. 
includes the administration of a unified prog! 


physical education plants, athletic 
Prerequisite: Physical Education 47. 
9.10 a.m. 


fields, an 
Tues. 


sie of 


a 


Q ЧИР ; ы Sat» 
Summer Sessions 1937 (2-2)—daily except 


second term begins July 26 (Myers) 


103 Applied Anatomy and Kinesiology (3) 
Anatomical analysis of the mechanics ¢ 
activities with special reference to skill a 
Physical Education 50; Zoology 1-2. 
1.40 p.m. 


104 Physiology of Activity (2) 
A discussion of the physiological effects 


yf mov ешеш, h 


nd posture: Pf 


Mon., we 


тий, 


ucation е: y 
adjust me y 
>. Mo 


ist 


p. 
1 


Т^ 


go” 


му 


Ns 


р Br 
"a 


— E 


lj 


l] 


E Physical Education for Men 


255 
Activities, Prerequisite: Physical Edu ation 50; Zool 2. 
ues. and Thurs., 10.10 a.m. 


Tea, hing Te, hniques and. Methods їп Corre 
and Ти mbling Physi 
Tactical 
these 


105-6 


ctive, Gymnastic, 
cal Education Activity (2 2) Farrington 
demonstration ot teaching procedures п adaptıng 
activities to the various problems in the 
ganization. 


ummer Se 
term be 


secondary-school 


ssions 1937—daily except Sat., 10.40 
gins July 26. 

Method; 
A Study 
to the 
*Xisting 


a.m.; second 
107-8 


in Major Sport Activities (2-2) The Staff 
pting major sport activities 
Several age-period groups and to 


Of teaching procedures in : 


individual differences 

in the secondary-school organization 

pi Onstration ot a fair degree of skill in these y rious activities; 
'Ysica] Education 49. First semester: Tues. and Thurs., 9.10 

Second Semester: Tues. and Thurs.. 

Method; in М 


Study of 
acti 


Prerequisite: 


‘0g. 10 


inor Sport Activities (2 
the scientific procedures in a 


The Staff 


these varıous 


2 


Yitles to a secondary-school physical і 1 | 
Теге з 5 " 

requisite; demonstration of a fai 
Various 


activities. First semester: 

ес pel gan 

Ц 2m Semester: Tues. and Thurs.. 0.10 a.m. 
I 


«ead, , 
dership Organization in Intramural Prog Farrington 
Co " . . . "Ж RE 

urse dealing with the principles of administration 


N 


E organi 
"ation, and supe : е "га! ities in the physical 

ed А Supervision of intramural activities in the physical 
UCation 


schools, senior high 


Ogram of the junior high 
Prerequisite: Physical 


"wey and colleges. 

M. Mon. апа Wed., 1.40 p.m. 

Benge in Health Е Myers 

i the Principles involved in the teaching of health at 
|t age | 


ication 47 and 


ducatıon (3 


oo] age levels. Prerequisite: Physical E lucation so 
“00l0 ig xi 
|| БУ 1-2. Mon., Wed., and Fri., 9.10 a.m. 
3 Psychol, е 
Ad gical Analysis of Activities (2) Reinhart 
„А ерау у я i 
in h iled analysis of the mental processes participation 
Physica] ^d : * uie ’rerequisite: Psvcholoe 
and 2 education a tivities, Pre requisite: sycnology 1 
E T em 
Ny 4 Ves. and Thurs., 11.10 a.m. 
y minis; , " ; ; " 
ration of Community Industrial and Playground 
T Creation ›) Farrington 


Organization of public recreation: social 


ums 
recreation; problems of program content. Field 


' { ‚ р} i I 
‚on, and practical work. Prerequisite: Physical 


Ucati 7 4 
'оп 48, Mon. and W ed., 


129 


117 


N 


Instruction 


First Aid and Care of Athletic Injuries (2) 
Prevention and emergency care of injuries Of 4 


special reference to first aid, bandaging, and massage phy 
> rerequisite: 


for the advanced student. I 
1.40 p.m 


'Tues. and Thurs. 


tic al 
Education 50; Zoology 1-2. 


Com: ty and Personal Hygiene (2) r 
Application of principles of health to community and Pe 
life. A source of material for general health know 
Physical Education 50; Zoology 1% 
p.m. " ad Dr 
Individual Physical Educati in Defects of Grow! Mr 
defe 


course 


requisite: 


Thurs., 1.40 


velopment (3) m 
A study of the structural and functional deficient gt 
and diseases that handicap normal growth and m o nt^ 
Methods employed in the physical education progra nd 103 


‹ qm 0 
Prerequisite: Physical Education 5 


Mon., Wed., and Fri., 10.10 a.m 


this situation. 
Zoology 1-2. 


Mr 


Tests and Measurements in Physical Education (3) | catio 
A critical study of achievement tests in physics ment rest 
statistical methods; methods of constructing achiev and Fin 
Prerequisite: Physical Education 47 Mon., Wed» 

10.10 a.m. My 
Observation and Practice Teaching (3-3) ` a eniof Y 
Required of all major students in the junior ' п pc» “a 
Assignments are made to schools in умы аш y" 

nity. Prerequisite: minimum credit 0% `. еду 
LET ARE p four semester-hours in physical Hours ® 
| | i Education 115 


activity and Physical Education 49; 


be arranged. 


THIRD GROUP (33) 
: j ver 
; cation Му 
Seminar: Test Construction in Physical РЯ Reinhart, testik 
es of 00 
. с phases”... #0 
A general study of current trends in the various P ign itt 
a woke ا‎ A certain mount 0 prre 
ation. A ‹ e s 


in physical edu 
shown in а 


) 
m " › 9.36 
l'ues., 7.30 10 7 


research work must be 


Physical Education 115 
py 
, n (3-3) y 
Se nar: Physical Education Gurru ulur ( eit P 
; сойо 
te curriculum. part 
A survey of the changing emphasis 1n Prerequ! ite 
| ; А york. 
the study of published res¢ arch wi 9.30 p.m. 


pem a 2 ) 
Thurs., 7.30 “ 


Education 101 and 100. 


Ri 


PHYSICAL EDI CATION FOR WOMEN 


R | 
uth M ivan A.M. Р, я Physical Education for И omen 
“ecutive Officer. 

Hel 


“len Be р р BP 
ti Bennett Lawrence, B.S., Assistant 1 essor of Physical Educa 
ion for Wom, 


M 
Maude N 

de Nelson Parker, Lecturer in Phy al Education for Й 
Jenny 


Emsley Turnbull A.M. Instructor in Physical Education for 
Omen, 


Eli, 


He 


abeth 


Burtner, A.M., Instructor in Physical Education for Women. 
lor Hanford, А.В. Associate in Physical Education for Women. 


len Tay 


І 
t reguia 
‹ 
ceas 
re 


e 
í | I 
} 12, 1 
А 
: 119 118 
I 107 111 ; 
Р à Q с 1-2 
11 P I 2 7 
IIC 120 13 f 
) 
First Group 
2 Freshman РЬ, ! Edu "уз 1-1 The Statt 
One lect, on Ф 1 ad vo r ls tivity à 
Week 3 " 
Personal Hvo = í r 
daily , " 1 1 laws of personal 
uly living Ь [ою the general physiological law fp І 
Iygiene Se 


ction A, Mon., 12.1: Section B, Tues., 12.10 


1 } | } п тау elect soccer or 
Vities n the f seas freshmen т y . ^ 


has 1] iminton, 
; In the winter season, dance, basketball, badmınt 


1 ^ 
i » r »jementäary 
gymnastics; in the spring season, ееш 


1 | for those who pass 
advanced tor 


Courses of Instruction _ = 


«x swimming test) archery, golf, tennis, or riding: section А 
on. and Wed., 1.40 p. m. Section B, Tues. and Thurs» v 
u 


p.m. Section С ] | Secti 
on C, Mon. and Wed., 2.40 p.m. Section = 


and Thurs., 2.40 p.m. 


11-12 Sophome ^h / | 

Tw more Physi al Edu ation (1-1) 

wo pe | 1 seas 
) periods of activity a w eek. In the I ill seasor ; 
elect field ho ke . seast ^ 
1 скеу, soccer, golf, archery, tennis, or fl 

winte seas S i 
r eason, dan е, һа ketball, badminton, 

gymna S; > SJ 5 5 i j 

Stics; in the pring season, swimming or 


pass the swimming test) tennis golf, archery 
t / Yd , Aer Т 
ion A, Mon. and Wed., 1.40 p.m. Section В, Tues. #00. 0 
1 f a ^ Ay 
E p.m. Section C, Mon. and Wed., 2.40 p. ИТ, 
ues. i Я 2.4 Ў i , i i ; 
1е$ ind. Thurs., 2.40 p.m. Section E, W ed. an " 
a.m. Section Е, Wed. and Fri. 12.10 p.m. 
Awe 
2 T. 


12 rod T } / 
3 Introduction to Physical Education (3) 


- | ucs ; : tud) 
urvey of the field of physical education, including 2 : of the 


ay a00 e 
9 d 


de Маса: i 
he biological interpretations and functions of pl uch“ 
hysical € 


inderlying principles in the administration of P 


tion. Tues. and Thurs., 3.30 to 5 p.m. ker 

е 
a Р : 
14 Playground Administration (3) d 


) 
Playground management, equipment, and 
teaching on the playgrounds of Washington. 


activities; Р ш 
Tues. 20 Т 


3.40 to 5 p.m. 

dos 

15-16 Theo > : `4 ] divitis G 
Theory and Practice of Physical Education Act The suf 
rae 

«tee HER 
Practice and methods of teaching, with opportunities = field 

| g, Мири" a 
tice teaching and officiating in the following act p sti? 
hockey, soccer. baseball, tennis, swimming, Danish йе com“ 

apparatus, modern dance, rhythmic analysis, 40 arrange 
position. Fri., 1.40 to 4.30 p.m.; other hours (0 be 4 ; 
+ Вот, 
18 Kinesiology (3) alysis Г 
\ | © ; an - 

\ study of the anatomical mechanism о! movement tic ре 
| я activi b 

the action of the muscles in physical education actly 10.10% 


, 4 rl» 
requisite: Zoology 1-2 and 54x. Mon., W р | 


SgcoNp GROUP 4) 
sorta Theradeutic Comi dud Physical Ехатіпай wren 
sap M 


Theory and mechanics ot postural 


exercises adapted thereto; 


of physic al detects. 


phy sic al-exi 


in the diagnosis 


—— ә чә 


10 


07 
107 


109 


110 


112 


113. 4 


116 


Education 18: Zoolo 1-2 and sax Mon., Wed., and Fri. 
11.10 a.m. 


School Health Adn inistratio: a Burtner 
Principles underlying the scl health program: study of the 


teaching of hy riene at various school levels. Mon., Wed., and 


F Th, 5.10 p.m. 


Firg did to the Injured (1 

› " 

Procedure in case of cident in gymnasiur 

; 

Playgrounds Re Cross n first a 

Hours to be nge 

Theor, and Practi jf Physical Education Activities (3 
The Staff 

Methods of t hing in the following activities: badminton 

Paddle-tennis nd other recreational sports, archery, golf, 


basketball (instruction in officiating). Wed. and Fri., 3.40 to 
5 p.m. 


Theor, n 
ind 


The Staff 
and methods of teaching in the following activities: 


Rraded games E | op elf-testing activities (including 


tumbling 
g, 


Practic е 


> hievement tests, and individual athletic 
events) : folk, tap, and ck g dancing. Wed. and Fri. 3.40 to 
5 p.m, 
Histor, and Principles of Physical Education (3 Atwell 
Ferequisite: Phy i a | lu ' "€ 
Fri., 9.10 a.m. 
Кс... nd Administration of Physical Education (3) 
Atwell 
E m acts 5 of physical education in 
elementary | , 


І " н 
í and secondary schoi and recreational 
Centers, 


14, and 15-10. 


Prerc quisite: Physical 


Mon, Wed. 


and Fri., 9.10 a.m. 


heor, and Practice of Physi al Education Activities (2-2) 

The Staff 

Continuation of Phy | Ed ts xxl Fri, 1.40 to 4.30 
Р, ; other hours REN NEE 


Lawrence 
luisite: Phy | Education 18 and 101-2; Zoology 1-2 


an 
и 54%. Hours to be arranged. 


AAA TAE TT 


290 Courses of Instruction _ 8 


117 Tests and Measurements in Physical Education (2) 
Tues. and Thurs., 11.10 a.m. 
118 Camp Leadership (1 ining of T 
М " 13 . 3 a 
Readings, lectures, and field trips designed for the tr \ 
camp counselors. Thurs., 7 to 9 p.m. 
129-30 Observation and Cadet Teaching (3-3) 
Hours to be arranged. R 


THIRD Group Atwell 


211-12 Seminar: Current Problems in Physical Education (3-3 dy o 
і \ | is. including 4 ob lat 
Survey and evaluation of current trends, 106 juate studen 4l 
А R ate $ › 
published researches in this field. Open to grae" 


only. Tues. and Thurs., 5.10 p.m. | 


PHYSICS 
ol Thomas Benjamin В 


Р! } f y Ph. s Ex uti OR 
\ rown, Ph.D., Profes ] ysi 
Va ter ] é : á 
f u, Упа Cheney, Ph.D., Professor of Phys 
| LE D 
pa, mon Phvsics D.. Prof. r of Theoretical? 
"dara ^n 
ird Teller, PES жолы Phy 
avr 
“Ymond John See Ph.D Tr Ss ; Й Р} ; 
£ 
Jl 


1 
FIRST (sROUF 
13 Ty ' i PR 
+ tntroductor, Survey in Physi ; , р 
Van Ever 
i : ; 
, | lation h other, anc 
- Study of energy and matter, their relation to each other 
their signif ] nd Fri ) a.m. 
‘eir significance to man. Mon., Wed., and Fri., 9.10 a 
np : : heney and Staff 
Properties of Matter, Statics, and Heat 2 Chenev and 


"Cu re - 


er. 


sections A-C, Wed., 11.10 a.n ections D-E, Tues. 


ies 
5.10 p.m. Recitar п an orator ss 
EN. and Fri., 1.40 to 3 30 p.m.; section В, Fri., 
оп, 1.40 to 3.30 p.m.; section С, Fri., 11.10 
1.40 to 3:30 p.n section D, Thurs.. s.ı p.m., 
to 8.30 D.1 section E. TI Aem 
9-30 p.m 
| I ] second semester. 
Physics IIx—same as Physics 11, but offered second se 
p.m 
lon ind ] Ч 


4 Magn (ism ocecge 
Prereq Ph, ae te 
W = : : " € nn 
ed, 11.10 a.m.; sections E-G, Tues., 5.10 p.m. 
ind labor... 3 A 7 bns nd fat E 
"зд 11.1 1 and Mon., 1 
o 1 P.m.; section В, Fri., 11.10 a.m., an 


+ 


0 


40 


13 


14 
51-52 
113-14 
I 10X 


Courses of Instructi 


Mon., Wed., and Fri» po 


Summer Sessions 1937 (3) 
nine wee 


and Tues. and Thurs., 6.30 to 8.30 p.m., 


( Seeger ). 


Mechanics, Sound, and Light (3) 


Physic 3-4 or 1 Lecture: sections 


Recitation к 
11.10 947 


Prerequisite 


11.10 a.m.; sections E-G, Thurs., 5.10 p.m. 


laboratory: section A, Mon., 11.10 a.m., and Sats 1.40 10 330 
I p.m.; section В, Wed., 11.10 a.m., and Mon. 33 pa 
p.m. ; section C, Mon., 11.10 a.m., and Thurs., 1.40 (0 1 secti 


: " e „m. 

section D, Wed., 11.10 a.m., and Fri., 1.40 to 3.30 iani , Sato 
: secti 

.30 to 9.30 p.m. ; sec Tues 5,10 


E, Tues., 5.10 p.m., and Mon., 7 
section У, 


5.10 p.m., and Tues., 6.30 to 8.30 p.m.; 


p.m., and Thurs., 6.30 to 8.30 p.m. „Өй W 
1) —Mon., Wed., and Fri» ks’ tert 


Summer Sessions 1937 ( 
nine wee 


and Tues. and Thurs., 6.20 to 8.30 p.m., 


( Brown, Seeger). d suf 
Brown a ру; 
r ds d En» 

^ А A Ned. 
Prerequisite: Physics 12 and 13. Section A, V , 


i : ‚m. x 
Section B, Tues. and Thurs. 5.10 pr m» 5 


Introduction to Modern Physics (2) 


11.10 a.m. 
> : at S10 B 
Summer Sessions 1937 (2) -daily except за!» 2 
weeks’ term (Brown). Chen! 
А 3n 
Advanced General Physics (3-3) 11. Wed. 


Physics ı2 and 13; Mathematics 
x 8.30 p. 


Prerequisite: 
Laboratory Mon., 6.30 10 ¢ 


Fri., 6.10 p.m. 


SECOND GROUP sett 
n 
Molecular and dtomi Physics (3 3) Mon., Wed» 8 
Prerequisite: Physics 14; Mathematics 20. ? 
Fri., 6.10 p.m. Chen 
e 2 
Physical Optics (3) tics 20 Mon» ¥ 
105 4 


Prerequisite: Physics 14 and Mathema 


and Fri., 5.10 p.m. 
f f 


Analytical Mechanics (3-3) : 
Physics 14; Mathematics 20. 


Prerequisite: r 
ne) 
38.) Che 


nate years, not in 1937 


Principles of Electricity (3) 


ics 20 
hvsics 14 and 51-525 Mathematl 
nysics апа 3 te! 


Prerequisite: 
Wed., and Fri., 5.10 p.m. 
Electronics (3) 

Physics 14; Physics 51-52 


Prerequisite: 
and Thurs, 7:3 


neering 101. I ues. 


Y 


% 


Sao 


293 


1 : 
34 High Frequen y Electrical Phenomena 1 4А 

› $ | | 
: Terequisite: Physics 12 3. Oftere ia айлы E A 
In 1937-38.) 


38x Optical м, 


Ramanan Brown 
Prerequisite Phys 116 г may be taken mcurrently 
Pues, and Thurs., 7.20 to IO p 
144 E *perime ntal Atomic РА, lis 
Prerequisite : Physics 11 { Physics 114 may be taken con 
“Urently.) Tues ind Thurs., 7.30 to 10 p.m 
41 12 ] THIRD Group 
troduction to Classical Physi 2 TuS T rs 
Prerequisite: Phys 22 and 124; Mathematics 132 and 
4 171 Mon үү, T | ads 
1-22 Introdu tion to Quantum Physical Theory (2-2) Seager 
Terequisite Ph S 1 +: Mathematics 132 Mon.. Wed 
2 and Fri, 5.10 р.п 
43 44 Exp, rımental Electro: 1 4 Rs 
25 Prerequisite: Physics 133 a, ‚ эз ge EN s 
к Electron Theor, f Metals Seeger 
Prerequisite: Phy sics 221-22 or its equivalent Oki 
261 65 Alternate years, not in 1077-18 
2 Nuclear Physics (2~2 66 
Prerequisite - Physics 221-22 or its el valent Offered in 
a ternate years, not in 1077-28 
26s Gravitation and Cosme ev (3) 56 
Terequisite Physics 211-12 or its equivalent. Tues. ‘and 


Th 

u А | а 

26 T$. 5.10 p.m., and Y ed., 7.10 p.m. 

› Ou ы | 
= n , y | 
4 antum Theory ind Astro-Physics (3 Gik 
rere 


Т} quisite: Physics 221-22 or its equivalent. Tues. and 
lurs х 
Mora 8 » 5.10 p.m., and W ed., 7.10 p.m. i2 
/ Structure of Mol к. а" Teller 
несше I? 
А М ни 
ге requisite: Physics 221-22 or its equivalent Mon., Wed., 
and Fri, 6.10 p.m. 


Semi ат | ўў 
^ типа! 1 teoretical Physi Ке Гейет 
The Staff 
3 

arranged 


i SPECIAL METHOD COURSE 
Biolo 


Г, achin f Science. 


PHYSIOLOGY 


Errett Cyril Albritton, A.B., M.D., Professor of Physiology: 
Officer. 


Chester Elwood Leese, Ph.D., Associate Professor 
Alma Fogelberg, Ph.D., Instructor in Physiology. 
Luther Henry Snyder, A.B., M.D., Instructor in Physiology 


115 Physiology (3) 

Lectures covering the fundamental an 
subdivisions. Prerequisite: one year of gener d 
Mon., Wed., an 


semester of a biologic al science. 
117 Physiology (1) 
Laboratory exercises in the fundar T 
. . : , e 
requisite: Physiology 115 or its equivalent. 


117 


E 


may be taken concurrently. 


í in its Y 
Physiology !? «e or of 
aj 9E o 19 


Fogelber pe 
nentals of ddp 115 s 


pt 


of Physiology: 


Leet 


rio 


‚der 


118 Physiology b 
. e s su үй 
An intensive didactic survey of the sr idi pol 

` ole e k 
vertebrate physiology, drawing heavily on pr the com” ysl 
and establishing their caus 


physics, biology, and chemistry, bles ап 
- ¡able 
physiology as a science made up of varia 


interrelationships. Two hours a week. 


guf 


{оп and lo 
219 Experimental Physiology a lect’ iit 
Laboratory work with conferences and advan of basic p^ 
the laboratory the student is given first а p offered "T 
ing in physiological techniques. He 15 3 em0 pro 
variety of simple problems, each involving 7 riables- ¿an 
a causal relationship between two funca ies ош an 
lems are taken from current literature ا‎ їп dint el 
cover the usual subdivisions of laboratory 5 etho is A y? 
malian work. Training in experimental m 24 
and rigorous standards of proof аге maintain week 
lectures and nine hours of laboratory "179 00 т 
Albrı 
221-22 Introduction to Research (3 3) r 
Hours to be arranged. The St 


223 Physiology Conference (elective) 


One hour a week. 


(294) 


225 Seminar 


(elective) 


upon the 
including te 


a week. 
227-28 Research 


Hours an 


Lectures 
tion, 


1 credits to 


arranged. 


Albritton 
il investiga 


ritton and Staft 


POLITICAL SCIENCE 


rd 


EN : u 
*Warren Reed West., Ph.D., Professor of Political Science Ext 


Oficer. 
Colón Eloy Alfaro, Professorial Lecturer on Internationa 


John Albert Tillema, Ph.D., LL.M. S.J.D., Associate 


] Law. 


profess"! D 


Political Science. ic 
por. ` { olit 
William Crane Johnstone, Jr., Ph.D., Associate Professor of P 
Science. 
—— - Assistant Professor of Political Scientt: 
» 10): 
num requirement r the major Prerequisite Political 5994 к 
] - 
ur semester-ho of second- or third-group courses In ! ie d 
writter roval of the Department ol Politica 
€ art К t 
First Group Wet 


9-10 Government of the United States (3-3) 


Section A, Mon., Wed., and Fri., 9.10 a-m. Ted., 4 
Thurs., and Sat., 11.10 a.m. Section С, Mon., wes 
“opt 

ty ext 

y, daily ро 


6.10 p.m. 
Summer Sessions 1037—Political Science 9 A С 

f y ’olitica A 

term (West E re Шет) 


Sat., 5.10 p.m., nine weeks’ 
term 


3), daily except Sat., 6.10 p.m., nine weeks 


SECOND GROUP " (3 

ar ocra 

111 The Governments of Europe The Older Dem Till? 
Sata 


. and 

mil hurs« 
Prerequisite: Political Science 9710. Pues», 1 
11.10 a.m. 

112 The New Governments of Europe (3) 
Prerequisite: Political Science 9719 
11.10 a.m. 

flv 

^ Muni P t G ot rnment 3) , 

Prerequisite: Political Science 9 10. 

5.10 p.m. : 

En 

Political Parties (3) Mon Wed» 4 
Prerequisite: Political Science g-10. * 


5.10 p.m. 


Tues» 


* On sabbatical leave first semester 19 


(296) 


121. 


IB 


“~. 


297 
Political 8 
i "ж 
cs a г ‹ 
„д ind و‎ 
117x Political Theor y (3 Р dede Mon., Wed 
Prerequisite. Pol tical Science } = 
4 r 0.10 p.m 
Sat., 
9.10 a.m, Р laily except Sa 
Summer Sessions 10 37 3 
“ 4 4 nn West 
Jm Nine weeks term ду ГШета, ming 
| States (2-2 and Sat., 
121-23 The Constitution of the United ‹ 10 “ues Phurs., 
1 I ice 9 0. 
Prerequ; ite: Political эстеп : 
, quisite West 
5.10 P.m. is 
; tin» 1 „гей in 1937-30. 
i 124 Legislative Organization 10 Not offered i e 
а "rerequisite - Political Science 9-10. t, Agency, ат 
T. à " f Contract lema 
“мА Ti Pri iples lille 
7 Commercial Lau ' nd Fri. 
à and 
Ват nts (2) 9-10. Mon. Wed 
10 re requisite : Political Science uio 
4 5.10 [ ! 
10 p.m except Sat 
: 3 daily 
) Summer Sessions 193 Co 
Weeks term nts, Partner E жй 
i Г {гит 11 lema 
128 Commercial Law: Negotia nd Fri 
fest Porations , Mon., Wed., a 
£ °" aton е 9-10 
je Prerequisite Т 
$4 Tillema 
30 0,10 P.m ery 
; ered in 1937-30. 
130 ddmiralı, (3) Not oftered Tillema 
Prerequic: Political Science 9-10. l'illemz 
, *quisite : úntical " 
1 IS). ES Тыш. dnd RC. 
| „2 Administration (3-3) 10. Tues — 
х ЧР 0. ‘nce 9-IO. 
Terequisite: Political Science En 
hns 
10.10 a.m. wet Fri 
1) lad and р 
i In ternational Organization ( 5) 4 Mon., Wed., 
3) Pre ict P HR | Science ر‎ 
rere, uisite : I olitic al x ^ 
m і Johnstone 
Пло a.m. E 
t „М and Fri., 
it^ » : -d.. and 
172 "ternational Politi s (3) i 10 Mon., Wed 
equisite: Political Science 9-10. рт 
4 5.10 p.m., n 
n 11.10 a.m, laily except Sat., 
A 17 (3) —dai 
x Summer Sessions 1937 (3 
i Weeks’ term T Fri. 
A ; ; 'ed., and 
nd % Internationa] Law (3-3) то. Mon., W 
4 . ^ 9-10, . 
" Terequisite Political Science (> daily 
» 181 (2), 
10.10 a.m Political Science 181 
Y - ка ӘЧ j 
N 2 ot т 1937—Ро Tillema). 
E e Loser Sessions xdi term (Tille Johnstone 
ln XCept Sat › 9.40 a.m., six nd Sat., 
191 т T x Thurs., à 
The Near East (3) to. Tues., TI 
Wisite: Political Science 9-10. 


198 


AAA TT ETS 


Courses of instr 


uction 


— E 
ا‎ 
Fin 


The Far East: Politics and Government to 1894 (з) J d 
. n 
Political Mon., Wed, ® 


Prerequisite : Science 9-10. 


0,10 p.m. 


اا 
nt Since 1894 319 " |‏ 


The Far East: Politics and Governme "Aj, am 
P Political Science 9-10. Mon, Wed, 


Proseminar: Oriental Affairs ars 

ate yea" 
We 8.10 to 10 p.m. (Offered in ilrernate Y ] 
1937-38.) stone 


Pa 


Colon Dependencies in th afi {rea (3), А 
j id Thurs 
Prerequisite: Political Science 9-10. Tues; 1 l 
9.10 a.m. | 
та 
, ‘ et $ 
THIRD GROUP ү 
| 
Seminar (3-3) 2 { 


(Not offered in 1937-38.) 


Proseminar: Foreign Service 3-3) 
Hours to be arranged. 


Seminar: International Law and Relations (3-3) А 


2 | 3), 

ms 1937—Political Science 7 o 

! РА , 15 e 
nine weeks' term ( Johr 


). 


to 10 p.m., 


William 


; А str x пее 
A.M., M.D., Pr Psychiatry, Exe 
Officer 
0% illi 7 j rof P hiatr 
toh J фа Willi Hall, Ph.B., M.D., Clinical Profess Psy 
p ( ? Ri 
№! Si Edward Lind, M.D. 1 Professor of Psychiatry. 
aul i Psychiatry 
Н. Jacob Ewerhardt М. D. ical Instruct Pss ) 
e a TT : T 3 - in 
0 arriet Eliz beth Twom! e A.B M.D. Ci ] и 
х x mbly, 4 
Sut A Psychiatr, 
ddi y. f 7 Psychiatry 
son McGuire Duval, M.D., al Instruct і 
" inifred Richmond 1, Ph. D.. al tructor in Psychiatry. 
Ne ‘a 7 f r in Psychiatry 
' muel Alexander Silk. Ph. М.р, Clinical Inst in Р 
ic € r І ) Psy tr 
? е Hey] Kiessling A.B.. M.D.. Clinical Instru 
"T “84 Ч y Psychiatry 
p Deucher Griffin A.B., M.D., Clinical In ; 
, Lind 
I j, g el Irt 
af Psych nects of the constitution, char 
p " t 
‘cter, and pers AS ы = h patient's 
[ + 1 ition te e 
leatures in various diseases, with sy | attention to ti don 
Personality; and the d it types ‹ -— 
d ne hi a week. 
and their special ways of adapt n. One h ; 
— 
2 " Hall 
46 Organic Psychopath gy (electi аһ 
tyr $ te with sul 
The соттоп organi eaction types, i 
Сазе present; ations. One hoi week 
3 Thite 
352 Psychiat, White 
А ды 1 - by the presentation 
“Ourse on the n or psychose ustr t 1 i laining 
а he purpose of explair 
ot clinical material and utilized for the purpo do. 3 
^p : ч , І Ce 
the fund; amental psychological mechanisms inve 
abeths Hospit: al, one hour a week 
‚ Lh. 
j *werhardt 
354 y ona lity A diustm ats : чод ла h 
a outh n u 
aladaptations occurring h оа апа 
a week for eight weeks. P 
M í The Stafi 
a 42 Y ard Work The WET 
т tunes { psych 5, 
The Personal examinatior u e a priam 
and the y riting by the student of yrmal report th an instruc- 
+} e ith a tru 
tor, nation, followed by a review of the cas Ae 
hasi ek. 
tor, b Rlisebetha Hospital, two hours a w 


PSYCHIATRY 


Alanson W hite 


(299) 


300 Gourses of Instruction _ EN 
443-44 Psychoneurosis pe 
the P$ 


A course on the descriptive aspects, the etiology, ost 
psychoneuf 


weeks: 

Р, rsonality Pr ofiles Rin 
Utilization of psychological testing methods for the P jet 
of determining individuals’ limitations and special a" 
St. Elizabeths Hospital, one hour a week for four weeks. 


pathology, and the treatment of the various 
St. Elizabeths Hospital, one hour a week for twelve 


nd 


$, 


PSYCHOLOGY 


Mi 
'tche]] Dreese, PRD. Associate Professor of Educational Psychology, 


“ecutive Officer. 


E Hunt, Ph.D. M.D., Assistant Professor of Psychology. 


lerson Britt, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Psychology. 
" Loman, A.M., Lecturer in Psychology 
"oley, Jr. Ph.D. Instructor in Psy hology. 


M 
ү Wm uw ! ч 
Irseg ire requ ner y e 7 » "s 
І Prerequ I I x x Я ! 
Г Sx p : \ I ‹ 
k | 
erımer | P і 
Ive n Pa d St y 
t related | l 
Ро á 
First Group 
i : ^y I . 
General Psychology? (2) Hunt, Britt, Foley 
Che fundamenta] principles underlying human behavior. Sec- 
tion А, Mon., Wed.. and I ri., 9.IO a.m. Section B, Mon., Wed., 
and Fri. 10.10 a.m. Section C. Tues., Thurs., and Sat., 10.10 
A Section D. Mon., Wed., and Fri, 5.10 p.m. Section E 
>ш Phurs.. and Sat., 5.10 p.m. Y i 1 
Psychology Ix—same as Psychology 1, but offered seconc 
Se "г ч 
Mester, Pues., Thurs., and Sat., 10.10 a.m. - 
Summer Sessions 1937 (3)—daily except Sat., 5.10 p.m., nine 
Weeks’ к 
teks term (Foley). 
| е 
2 Азу, A a Hunt, Britt, Foley 
‘he P бус 9 3) К i ‚ medicine, 
ле applications of Psychology in business, industry, medici 
mr athletics, educ ation, and art. Section A, Mon., Wed., anc 
"hc 9.10 a.m. Section B, Mon., Wed., and Fri., гоме же 
Section C, Моп. Wed.. and Fri.. §.10 p.m. Section D, Tues., 
urs., and Sat., 5.10 p.m. 

22 1 y 
21, сезе 
"troduction to Educational Psychology* (3) н: 

: 4 4 م“‎ . $V- 
pdividual differences and their educational significance, pe 
А кл ` on 
à LOB of learning special emphasis on adolescence. pU 
і Мол, Wed., and Fri. 10.10 a.m. Section B, Mon., Wed., 
and Fy; 

"p Fri., 5.10 p.m. 
tych 


Жу | 


Prerequisite t 


AAA TT AE 


SECOND Group* 


115 Abnormal Psychology (3) gii 
The causes, diagnosis, and treatment of the various o» 


mental disorders, with clinics. Mon., Wed., and Fri, 69 got 


Psychol ey IISX same as Psychology 115, but offere 
semester. Tues., Thurs., and Sat., 11.10 a.m. pret 


121 Educational Psychology (3) пе 
Parallels Psychology 22, but designed for teachers 


and for graduate students. Mon., Wed., and Fri., su P 
| Summer Sessions 1937 (2)—daily except Sat., 8.40 
weeks’ term. 
pre 
125 Child Psychology (3) Mot» 
„а e” 

A genetic approach to the study of the child in the hom 1 
Wed., and Fri., 2.40 p.m. pres | 


128 Psychology of Adolescence (3) : 


A survey of the physical, emotional, social, » 


Mon, W ed. 


characteristics of the adolescent. 


! 2.40 p.m " “ 
et en - 40 % 
1 Summer Sessions 1937 (2)—daily except Sat» 9.4 
> weeks’ term. Hurt 
130 Psychological Tests (2) common u 
е 
A survey of psychological tests and their mor ‚m 


Р ‚30 
n business, industry, law, and medicine. Tues 7 Drei 


133 Educational Measurements (2) 22 ducati 2 
The construction and use of the newer types 
tests. Tues., 7.30 p.m. pos? 
pt 
ва › te M А " А seme 
141 Personnel Psychology (3) lection, pla att 


methods of S€ 


fs t 
he use 0 «і б 


The principles of job analysis; 


ind. promotion of personnel; instruction in ¢ eration Mot 2 
ized tests and research methods in COOP izations: a 
anizi 
personnel officers in local indi sstrial ОЁ an 
Wed., and Fri., 6.10 p.m. po? 
142 Psychology of Advertising and Selling (3) ¡tt 
ад еу f 
Mon., Wed., and Fri., 6.10 p.m. " 
n 
SN ег! 
151 Social Psychology (3) ea UN oth n 
10104 і A 1 ons ©, p 
The behavi f individuals in their react d Fri» 510 se х 
I ivior О 1 ius Wed., an fered 
viduals and in social situations. Mon., 1, but 0 
LL MIL E s Psychology 15 Д л 
d "id m 1.10 * ` 
ond semester. Mon., Wed., and Fri. 1 : 


log v. 
chology: 


154 


180 


191-93 


301-5 


221 ~22 


231-32 


һә 
un 


Р 
E Opinion , Britt 
he background, tormation І ontrol of publ opinion in 


School, church press, radio, theater, and politics Bion. Wed. 
and Fri. 


5.10 


Compar ati р | | ; 2 


А ve Psyc) 
a * n. ә ‹ frah an organisms 
ith er 
Же Pecial emphasis upon the ез tion of animal behavior from 
the . i 
* lowest forms to mar Mon.. Wed.. and Fri., 11.10 a.m. 
8j " І 
slemati Psy. kolos : Foley 
A Comparative and crit survey of кн + пїетрогагу psy- 
chologi, | ack ; : i E i 
N gical hools and their kerounds 
Summer Sessions 1937—daily Sat., 6.10 p.m., nine 
weeks’ latin. 
Expo rime ntal Psy h ol Igy 3-3) } о!еу 


hnique and pplication of experimental methods to variou 


field : — 
as of Psychology. Mon. and Wed., 1.40 p.m. 


* 


THIRD GROUP 


P 
roseminar in Psychol ) The Staff 


First se 


оду 1373 


mester: the histo developments of 


Persiste : n n 
és tent concepts апа hology. Second 
Mester: à comparative of the contem- 
mpara { 
DC PU | 
Porary Psychological scho« permission of the 


ir “эх, 
Structors, Tues., 7.30 p.m. 


N 
oem , e A 
Fi "nar: Educational Psychology (3-3 Dreese 
'ITSt sen РА j | 

. St Semester: individual differences. Second semester: learn- 
ing and me 


4 asurement. 
Summer 


N т Sessions 193 22ı (3), daily except 
Sat 
‚ 11 40 a.m., six weeks term 
Se 
бет ; wi : 
nar Personnel Problems and Test Construction (3-3) 


Hunt 


Principles underlying the construction and application of 


Psyc . 2 : ; À wu 
y hological, educational, and vocational tests, with practice ın 


nstruction of tests. 


the second semester training 


п in the use of ad ical methods in the 


ranc 


atıon and standardization of rS., 7.30 p.m. 


Semi y 1 , * 
Fi nar: Social Psychology (3-3) Britt 
ЗЕ sem 


M ester: the radio. Second semester: race differences. 
> t 
on., 7.30 p.m. 


PUBLIC SPEAKING 


Willard Hayes Yeager, A.M., Depew Professor of Public 
Executive Officer. 

*Henry Goddard Roberts, A.M., Assistant Professor of P А alin 

Harold Friend Harding, A.M., Assistant Professor of Publit spe 

Winfield DeWitt Bennett, A.M., Instructor in Public Speaking 


| sect 

urs 0 y 

Minimum requirements for the major Twenty- four semester zZ and (d 

and third-group courses, including Public Speaki 107, 122, 14 ras: PO 
- , he follow ya 

prerequisites. Twelve semester-hours may be selected from A :losophY 105 

1+1 0 
Speaking 126, 128, 191-92; English 117-18, 175, 183-84; Phi 
Psychology 151, 154 


First Group rhe Si 
1 Principles of Effective Speaking (3) . 2500 В Mom 
Section A, Mon., Wed., and Fri., 10.10 a.m. 9© 


"2 
Wed., and Fri., 10.10 a.m. Section C, Tues» Thur өй 
10.10 a.m. Section D, Tues., Thurs., and Sat., 10. e Wed, # 
E, Mon., Wed., and Fri., 5.10 p.m. Section F, M 5.10 P ; 
Fri, 5.10 p.m. Section С, Tues., Thurs. and dd I, Мо" 
Section Н, Tues., Thurs., and Sat., 5.10 p.m. d and Lt 
Wed., and Fri, 6.10 p.m. Section J, Tues., Thurs» " 
6.10 p.m. bu 
Publi Speaking 1x—same as Public Speake м q 


Fri. ! Л 
second semester. Section A, Mon., Wed., section C [^ 
Section B, Tues., Thurs., and Sat., 10.10 a.m. d 


1 Sat, 10.10 Te 
Wed., and Fri., 5.10 p.m. Section D, Tue» f 
5.10 p.m. "g 
: Jed» 
2 Business and Professional Speaking (3) on. Wed 
p 


Prerequisite: Public Speaking 1. pero ii Fri, 5! ү 
Fri., 10.10 a.m. Section В, Mon., Wed. % st 


^ 


Argumentation (3) 


m. 
Mon., Ww ed., and ma ж 


g 5 
Public Speaking 5x—same as Public e Fr " 
second semester, Section A, Mon., Wed., ! 
Section B, Tues., Thurs., and Sat., 10.10 wi Thurs» 
Wed., and Fri., 5.10 p.m. Section р, Tues» 


5.10 p.m. 


8 Oral Reading (3) 
Tues., Thurs., and Sat., 10.10 a.m. 


Prerequisite: Public Speaking 1. 


* On leave 1917-38 


(304) 


speak 


ublic Spa 


191 


2 Orator; 22 


SECOND 


Types of ] 
Mon. 


{ dvanced Deb 
Admission | 


ranged, 


duan. ed Debate P, 


Pre : 
erequisite: Publi 


ot "T 
the Instructors 


nd Orat 
) atory 
| Terequisite 


Mon,, Wed 
Histor, of R 


Terequisite: 


1 отта! Address 
Wed., and ] ri 


7 
Advanced Í roi 
Argumentati 


rerequisite : Public Snes! 


ate Fra 


JY permission 


Hours to be arranged. 


SIX hours 


‚and Fri., 


hetorical Theo 


hl 1 
Publi Speaking 141 


Yeager 


l., 11.10 a.m. 


Harding, Bennett 


Hours to be ar 


Harding, Bennett 


ission by permission 


Yeager, Harding 


iunior standing 
mor standing. 


Harding 


Hours to be arranged. 


mis 
TUS | 


yt 


ROMANCE LANGUAGES AND LITER 


Ge Je lselv А 
seorge Neely Henning A.M., Litt.D., Professor of Romance АМ! 


Executive Officer. 


Henr G 
y Grattan Doyle, A.M., Professor of Romance Language 
| (їй 


Cecil Knight ] | 
4 Jones, B.Litt., Adjur › Spanish 
Literature. , SEJERCE Professor 0] sp tio 
A 7 
erle Irving Protzman, A.M C Gtociate Professor of Re 
*/ T | | | 
Alan Thomas Deibert, A.M., Associate Professor of Romance "mL T 
Langu 


Irene Co - 
rnwell, Р} 
, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Romance 


Antonio Alor 
iio Alonso, A.M.. Instructor in Romance Languages 
uis С) $ | 2 | 

Zuint unilla, B Ph » à es-I e$ Associate п Romance [атии 


Minimum re 
4 e " " r m r Frer ch—twe 
: a ept 107-8. 5 h—twenty- { 
- er-bours of secon! r except 107-8. КОШ Da. ad 
ngu : ne cot ine 107% h 
»* r roup courses, except * 21 
; inguage E 
| French and sé 
dei 
I 9 193, y be both Ol al and wr" ре“ 
ficer 0 
t the Executive Officer © ha 
FRENCH 
F 3 125 
mst GROUP NT 
tı-2 First-Year French (3-3) | A 
section Р, ‘ 
Section A, Mon., Wed., and F ri., 9.10 a.m. d nd " B 
M ` я edo "b 
Thurs., and Sat., 11.10 a.m. Section ©, Mon., : sect 
$.10 p.m. Section D. Mon., Wed., sad Fri, 6.10 p. 
‘ues d T! Е 
lues. and Thurs., 6.10 to 7.30 P.M. a 9 10 
Summer Sessions 1937 (3 3) daily excef : 
d | 2 
8 p.m., nine weeks term (Deibert). Б, " 
6 Second-Y ear French ا‎ re 
high-schOO Мн, 


Do | „дг$ Ol 
requisite: French 1-2 or two year ноп D ^ р 
Section ^^ fri з 


Section A. Tues.. Thurs nd Satu 9 
Wed., and Fri., 10.10 * Mon» 
II.IO a.m Section D, Mon., Wed., i P E 

C 
tion I Mon.. Wed., ind Fri, 4 10 e 
Thurs ind Sat., $5.10 p.m. 


15. 


ave 4 er 1097 
06) 


$ 


4 
105. 0 
ms 
It 
15-16 
10 
3-20 
2) 
1-22 


is) 
> 


S 

Summe " 
Er Sessions 1917 22 Is except Sat 6.10 to 
"ll, nine wee А 

veeks tern "тап ). 


Elem, 


Prereq 


nf Р 
1 7 


Site: Frenc? 2 TW. 7 : h 
Admission } ^ E o ч 
Fr o O" by permissior the instructor. Mon., Wed., and 
Th, 9,10 ; 


SECOND GROUP 


P 
Tereq ` 
Muisite: French »-2 Not offered in 1027-38 
с 
итше, t 
Pr of French Literature (3-3 Cornwell, Protzman 
етеп; 
ол visite: French 5-6, Section A, Mon., Wed., and Fri 
20,10 ч 
1s “m. (Section А w e conducted in Fren n so tar 
эг n 1 
Practic ible Section B. M үү, nd Fri., 6.10 p.m 
L; 

Alter, ture of th $ i . ann i 
Prer y e Sixteenth Century (3-3 Protzmar 
e z 
in Quisite: Freni 16. Hours to be arranged Offered 
1977-29 to be arranged. 

237-309 and alternate vr 
t y 5. 


геге f the Seventeenth Century (3-3 Henning 
"qu Itc } 1 € І r p| 
(Of oe Fr nh II5-16 Mo We nd I 5.10 р.п 
fered in 1027-28 Av 
75 18 ind ternate ve rc 


' 0f the Eighteenth Century (3-3 Deibert 


Terequisite s игу ; : 
ir 1 French I15-16 (Offered in alternate years, not 
1 107» 28 10. 1 1 

- JO.) 
The R 

отат; + 
Prere mantic Moveme 1-1 Henning 
" "Quisite i e > ! 
In Site: French 115-16. Offered in alternate years, not 


te Nineteenth and Twentieth Centuries (3-3) 
Pr Henning 
*“Tequisite - І : MA 

(Ofa. : French 115-16. Mon.. Wed., and Fri., 11.10 a 


in 1937-38 and alternate years. 


French 
E Drama (3-3 Protzman 
a *quisite - i X : 

“site: French 115-16. (Offered in alternate years, not 


1сї10 -3 Henning 


'ars, not 


1249-50 


Courses of Instruction 


THIRD Group ( 


"e i ; 4 ury v, 
1227-28 Seminar: French Lyric Poetry of the Nineteenth Cent Нез 


Prerequisite: А second group course in 
(Offered in alternate years, not in 1937-38.) j 
ars, not 1 )37—: penik 


Seminar: Molière (3-3) 
4 > 
Prerequisite: a second-group course in Fre 


4 
to be arranged. (Offered in 1937-38 and alternate) port 


Old French* (3-3) NT d 
Prerequisite: elementary knowledge ot Latin and 


course in French literature. Hours to be 4 


Middle French* (3-3) literature 


Prerequisite: a second-group course in French 


to be arranged. 


SPANISH 
First GROUP The guf 


First-Year Spanish (3-3) on By d 
| : " Section a 
Section A, Mon., Wed., and Fri., 9.10 a.m. " Трог 


Thurs., and Sat., 11.10 a.m. Section 


Sat., 11.10 a.m. Section D, Mon., Y Wed., Section 


vit = re „т. 
Section E, Tues., Thurs., and Sat., 5.10 ри 


апа Thurs., 6.10 to 7.30 p.m. 


. tie ee 
Summer Sessions 1937 (3 3) —daily 


8 p.m., nine weeks’ term (4 orliss). The d 
lecond-Y ear Spani y 5р2 
Second-Y ear T nish (3 3) : 7 Mb М 


Prerequisite: Spanish 1-2 or 

Section A, Tues., Thurs., and Sat., 9 10 

Wed., and Fri, 11.10 a.m. Section La © jo p. 
: "A er. . and Sate 5. 

5.10 p.m. Section D, Tues., Fhurs., # Sat» 


ј < н _2)—daily 
Summer Sessions 1937 (373/ daily 


8 p.m., nine weeks’ term (Doyle). Фф 


Elementary Conversation} (3-3) of hig! 
>$ ` ‚ ars 
Prerequisite: Spanish 1-2 or two yea 


Mon., Wed., and Fri., 6.10 p.n. 
SECOND GROUP 


, , * › І 
Advanced Conversationt (3-3) . in 193 


Prerequisite: Spanish 7-3. 


Ul 


thre 
16 Surv, y 


+ 
121 22 


Panis 


Roma n 


p 9f Spanish Literatur: 
l'erequisite ; Spanish 5-6. (Not offered in 1937—38.) 


Spanish Literatur: of the Golden Асе 1—1 Corliss 
Моп, Wed.. and Fri.. ( IO „п Offered in 1937 38 and 
a ternate years 

Modern Spanish PR 1-3 Corliss 
Of. | | ıteratur: 

( tered in alternate years, not in 1937-38 


Shanis h- 
(( Mere 
The 


American Literature (3-3 Jones 


d in alte rnate ye; 


Lite rature of 


T of Argentina and Uruguay (3) Jones 
E and Thurs., 6.10 to 7.25 p.m. (Offered in 1937-38 and 
a ternate years. ) 

The 

She Modernist Movement in Spanish America (3) Jones 
um and Thurs., 6.10 to > 25 p.m. (Offered in 1937-38 and 
a ternate years. ) 

THIRD Group 

„eminar in Spanish Lir tans Vane Jones 
~; рал 1 teratur $ 3 

һе Rom 


antic Movement in Spain. Prerequisite: a second-group 


Spanish literature. Tues, 7.45 p.m. (Offered in 
and 


Course 
1937-38 


in 
^ 
alternate years.) 
Sem; , 
оет э 3—2 mes 
P ET m Spanish-A merican Literature (3-3) i Jon и 
„ equisite: a sec nd-group course in Spanish; Spanish 127-28 
5 Tec » > n y 
“Commended. (Offered in alternate years, not in 1937-35.) 
Old « 
old SPanis pr 


Tereganie! Р Te ) 
Quisite : elementary know ledge of Latin and a second-group 


anish literature. Hours to be arranged. 


(3-3) Doyle 
5 


“Ourse in Sp 


ROMANCE LANGUAGES 


E SPECIAL METHOD COURSE 
еа f ' 
Ching of Roman. e Languages (2) Doyle 
Urre 1 . 
“nt methods and materials. Hours to be arranged. 
* 449—665 р 


i e will be offered in 193 


AAA TS 


SOCIOLOGY 


ý р 
à ; EN" КО 1 
Carl Douglas Wells, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Sociology, P 
: Jo 
Officer. : R 
es , 
Mini: reme ster-hours d 9 | 
‹ la 
First Group well | 
‘ 27-28 Organization and Problems of Society (3-3) ion B M 
Section A, Mon., Wed., and Fri., 10.10 a.m. Sectio 
Wed., and Fri., 5.10 p.m. ! 
SECOND GROUP wells 
120 Educational Sociology (3) 


Mon., Wed., and Fri., 6.10 p.m. well 


126 Rural-Urban Sociology (3) 
] (Not offered in 1937 38.) well 


3-3) 


135-36 Juvenile Delinquency and Criminology \3 

Mon., Wed., and Fri., 11.10 a.m. wes 

145-46 Social Control and Social Planning \3 -3) 

(Not offered in 1937-35.) wels 
175 The Modern Family (3) 

Mon., Wed., and Fri., 6.10 p.m. 

web 


THIRD GROUP 


› wr аз 
201-2 Proseminar: Comparative Sociology \3 3) 


well 


Thurs., 7.10 p.m. 


209-4 Froseminar: Social Research (3 3) yells 
| | e 
(Not offered in 1937 38.) Y in 
fered ' 
215-16 Seminar (3-3) p (NA 0 
| original rescate” 


Community studies and 


1937-38.) 


plist 


50 


ells 


STATISTICS 


ı 

Minimum TeQuires 
Urs of Se N 

I ] 
“Ces. 


SECOND GROUP 
По 2 F 


*COnom K 


1 otal 
, Weida and 
, 7 Statisti > so 4 
and Sociological sines | 
The use of statist п eco : ng ot statistics; t 

| llection and assembling ( dispersion; 
SOurces Of data: colle uon + easures of 
|. hey lysis; average ries; the nor 
tation : Braphical ar | ә, bers: time ser bra 
Irequency distributions; index nu ro gh-s 

ne 1 A 
isite me y 

Curve; correlation. Prerequisit bs Section 
Section A, Tues. and Sat., ILI з 


Wed. 


ction M. Thurs., 11. 
› 5-10 p.m. Laboratory: secti 
I 


tion О, Thur 
p.m, ; section N Tue 7-1 ~ ; 


І - t f 
| n. і 
7.10 to 9 P.m.; section | M 


Q 
ar ) to ? 
ot Sat 
| ех [ 
Sessions 1937 


1a Y 
» hine weeks term (Weida). 
103 Chart; 


Summer 
P.m 


"vo i2 a te and composite 
and Graphs 3 harts: route and 
T 1 hcatıon charts; yi > rate ol 
Maps and diagrams; classif la rves: cycles 
scales; cu 
Charts; bar charts; pictogr 


Change Curves; 
Statistics 
tory 


)onog bora 
probabilitv curves; mx co sm E 
probabili nd Wed., 5.10 | 
101-2 Lecture Mor TESI 
Fri., 7-10 to 9 y 


Prerequisite: 


44 ance d E 


А Cratictios 
nd 5 J 
conomi: 


3 
and ‹ ae nalvsıs 2d Кай 
An advanced study of their uses, and ыд 
я ч 4 f sources, t Е sampling 
Analysis: an advanced study s of p пса tg 
E. * proble s 101-2; 
tions; а thorough study of th D -quisite: Statistic 

ind the methods of analysis. Sat., 5.10 p.m. 

“Conomics 1-2. Tues., Thurs., : 


los ` n ; 
5 Actuarial Theory (3) nnuities an 
d 1 jues of life annu 
le theory and techniques of 
le 


7 nts tor tū É 20 
repare stud ^ tics 
“Ourse is designed to prej P site Ma 
. tis j э 
OU the Actuarial Societies. 


ues Thurs.. nd Sat 


Ic 


Io 


Courses of Instruction 


Fluctuations (3) 


% Statistical Analysis of H int 
An advanced study of the methods and problems of pri 
pric es and price movements production, employment, * n 
of living; the technique of analyzing business cycles anil cast 


or 
attempt (0 " 1 


tural changes in the economy; survey of the 
2: Eo nomics 


business changes. Prerequisite: Statistics 101 


(Offered in alternate years, not in 1937-38.) Veil? 


7 Econometrics ( 1) 
$ j eq 
The mathematical groundwork in E conomics. Prer 


~ . . ed. 
Statistics 101-2; Mathematics 20. Hours to be аттап 


8 Theory of Investment (3) Тиё" 


Prerequisite: at least one entrance unit in Algebra. 
Thurs., and Sat., 6.10 p.m. ; 
weil 
9 Elementary Theory of Life Insurance (3) 
Prerequisite: at least one entrance unit in Algebra. m ni 
Summer Sessions 1937 —daily except Sat» о 


weeks’ term. 


ı Index Numbers (3) in 1938-39) 


Prerequisite: Statistics 101-2. jems 
Rigg 
12 Mechanical Tabulation (3) d Fri 5,10 p? 
Prerequisite: Statistics 101-2. Mon., Wed., an 
> Business and Government Stat (3) 8.) 
j iness and rovernment Statisti 30. 
> А 1937 
Prerequisite: Statistics 101-2. (Not offered in PA ; Zoch 
Weids o 


31-32 Statistics in Psychology ar catıon 3-3) = 
] istics in Psychology and Education V: ion; 500 pict! 


^ 
^ 


156 


rie . . . at 
The use of statistics in Psychology and Br bul tion; SEPT ye 
s; tabula (її 
g of statistics; ueni dis E 
re сш 
analysis; averages; measures of dispe rsion; p al C 


m 
the nor br? 
and achievement quotients; -hoo ol ^T d 
high-s¢ weer 
year of mg atory 
or 
6.10 p.m. Lab 


data ; collection and asse he 


tions ; intelligence 
correlation. Prerequisite: one 


Lecture Tues. and Thurs., 


7.10 to 9 p.m. Er or ‚ (3) 

f 
vl "raras OF ) 
The Method of Least Squares and T he yi in 93738 

d 
Prerequisite: Mathematics 20. (Not offer 
a 

1 ve 
Biometry (3) things wht an 
Statistics derived from living things, 07 o human ic 0 
some time been living; the data and pr^ Mather e in 
morbidity, and demography. Prerequisite (Not offe 


. „lication- 
ind a basic course in the field of арр! 


be 
359-66 y 


fi 


eticai 


Intermediate Theor 
Statistical 


Weida 


Bald 
methodology to various neras, 


› " 
I Terequisite: Mathemati 


159 Curve Pitti, 


arranged. 

T Zo h 

) 3 ; m 
y rerequisite Mathematics 20. Tues., Thurs., and Sat., 6.10 p.m. 

161-5 р 


Toseminar: Theoretical ar {pplied Statistics (3-3 Weida 
Admission by permission of the instructor Hours to be ar- 
ranged, 

б, THIRD Group 
1-2 Т 
Trend Analysis of Statistics (3-3 

The basis and technique of trend analysis. Prerequisite: Statis 

“с 7 35.28 \ 
4 їз 101-2; Mathematics 20. (Not offered in 1937-38. 
25% 56 р : 
robabilit, ( 2-2) 
Admission by permission of the instructor. (Not offered in 
А 1937-38.) 
259—250 
7-58 4d , 
<“ ) " id , 7 
S vanced Theoretical Statistics (3-3) 

E 7 1 2 " 
Sampling theory; analysis variance; measures of relation; 
frequency distributions rency analysis; maximum likeli- 
1004; | 


Correlation surfaces: ussion by per 


miss; A 
Mission of the instructor. 


Sem; m ei 
veminar . The oretical and Applied Statistics (3-3) Weida 
\dmission by permission of the instructor. Hours to be ar 


ranged. 


261 Interpolation (4) Weida 


Admission by permission of the instructor. Mon., Wed., and 
T, бло p.m, 
262 N > 
4 Umerical Integration and Differentiation (3) Weida 
at - 
Mission by permission of the instructor. Mon., Wed., and 


Thy бло p.m, 


SURGERY 


Charles Stanley White, M.D., Professor of Surgery, БАИ Of" 

Daniel LeRay Borden, A.M., MD. Associate Professor of SHMA 

Harry Hyland Kerr, M.D.C.M., tical Professor of Surgery 

Paul Stirling Putzki, M.D., Assistant Professor of Surgery: 3 
Arch Lockhart Riddick, A.B., M.D., Assistant Professor of Surg 

William Berry Marbury, M.D., Assistant Professor of Surgtt? 

Custis Lee Hall, M.D., Assistant Professor of Surgery: 


John Hugh Lyons, M.S., M.D., Assistant Professor of S7 
° er t 
nt Professor of Sur? 


Herbert Hermann Schoenfeld, M.D., Assista 
Cline N. Chipman, M.D., Associate in Anesthesia. 

Guy Whitman Leadbetter, B.S., M.D., Associate in Surgery" 3 
William Warren Sager, M.S., M.D жү in Surgery: 


Benjamin Franklin Dean, Jr., A.B., M.D., Associate in Surgery 
Alec Horwitz, M.S., M.D., Associate in Surgery. Ь 
Charles Wilbur Hyde, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Anesthest& ` 
Francis George Speidel, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Anesthesid 345 


Philip Oscar Pelland, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Surgery A 
urge” 
Stewart M ixwell Grayson, M.D. Clint al Instructor in $ 


ery: 
N ر‎ Norman Smiler. M.D.. Clinical Instructor in den А 


Edward Alexander Cafritz, M.D., Clini Surgery 

n sur 
Hazen Eugene Cole, B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor 7 y Surf 
. {ог 1 
Crenshaw Douglas Briggs, B.S., M.D., © inical Instruct surget 


William Wiley Chase, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor ™ Surge 


ctor їп 
Julius Salem Neviaser, A.B., M.D., Clint al Instru rj. 
tor in Surg? 


James Lloyd Collins, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instruc Surgery" 
in Sur 
William Ross Morris, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Surgery 


in 
Arthur James Mourot, B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor 


126 Introductory Surgical Clinics the stu ents, "m. 
Obvious and classical cases are prese pe o give 
background of the structure ot the bo y wet 

Two hours * 


an understanding of the cases. 


(314) 


8 Ge 


al Surgery Borden 
Course of lectures ar | recitations covering surgi al diseases of 
the neck and chest, herniae, amputations, and pre- and post 
, Operative tre atment. One | о week for twenty-clabt weeks 
cet 329 Ane a 
, = esthesia (elective) Chipman 
Theoretic М and practical instruction is given the use of 
Beneral and lo al anestheti ents. One hour a week for nine 
Weeks 
331- А 
32 Dispensary Clini: The Staff 
Jispensary instruction in the principles and practice of Surgery. 
"struction of small groups is .n in General Surgery and the 
vecialties, ın | iding inesthesia, neurosurgery, orthopedics, 
two 190, and oral surgery. University Hospital, one section, 
опе m = half p d: Emergency m mess one kae 
| y half hour | 'hildre ospital, one section, 
: 9ne and E озду uch ig j > 
33-34 G irths hours a week. | 
on al Surgery White, Putzki, Riddick 
prom of lectures and recitations covering Surgery as applied 
E" neck, thorax, gastro-intestinal tract, and the bones and 
39 340 E a muscles. One hour a week. 
On res and Dislocations Leadbetter 
M5-46 $ E hour aw di: for twenty-three weeks. 
| "gical Tech nique Marbur 
Nite comprises a series of demonstrations of — 
3 their кез аа appliances, with a practical demonstration 0 
the nor The preparation of the patient, the ње ры: 
ап ы tials commonly used, and the duties of each — 
Consid Tating team are carefully presented, with the detai ec 
E tton of minor operations and the post-operative Wu 
t and complications. As far as possible the lectures will 
tw plemented by by clinical application. One hour a week for 
renty weeks, 
Has - 
3 Su sica Pathological Conference (elective) Briggs and Staff 
Y Who elect this conference wil be presented with 
the КЕ al cases. After clinical discussion of the on 
Я Shown os al material, both gross and microscopic, will 0 
46 ¢ * Une hour a week. 
Orthopedics ; Hall 
1 The Oe ‘ (elective) "m Eo. 
and tre irse includes the etiology, patho! ру, sympt satology. 
-atment of congenital and acquired diseases of the bones 


S, and the clinical instruction in treatment and in the 


» 
ATA 


316 Courses of Instruction E 
| 1 sa e E hour 

use of appliances for the correction of deformities. Ont 

a week for sixteen weeks. 

eed nii Sta 
417-18 Private Practice of Surgery (elective) White е: e 

s ^ И A ; jon 1 
Students who elect this course will be given instruction they 


i А * re 
private offices of various members of the staff, whe 


may observe the private practice of surgery. 


1 j white 

419-20 General Surgery 
One hour a week. $ ff 
Е zn: d ta 
421-22 Surgical Clinic White d dis 
Demonstration to the entire class of the various wi an 
eases, with stress upon the differential diagnosis ай р k for 


s mee : a wet 
post-operative care. University Hospital, two hours à d 


» без»: ; tions, O 
thirty-two weeks; Gallinger Hospital, four sections, our 4 


e ‚ А = пе 
one-half hours twice a week for sixteen weeks and 0 е 
hour 


week for sixteen weeks; Emergency Hospital, one с а week 
y Бе ó в 1 е 
times a week; University Hospital, one hour three am pe Sta 
i : The 
423-24 Ward Walks th the yisitinß 
Well-organized group ward-rounds are made wit their U 
physicians and their respective staffs in the course O 7 3 wet: 
a : es 
rounds. Emergency Hospital, one hour three m 
University Hospital, one hour three times а week- Th Staf 
e 
425-26 Clinical Clerkship horoughl! 


et я е "PC t P 
The students are assigned and required to W ye = Hospital 
1 sing : 
the cases for diagnosis and treatment. Galling , Hospital 
two and one-half hours three times a week; 


Emergency p os 
two sections, two hours three times a week; 
ı week; k 
А T week. 
Hospital, one fourth of the class, two hours а ' The Stall 


pital, two sections, two hours three times + 


439-40 Special Problems in Surgery (elective) 
This course is devoted to general surgical 
emphasis on the diagnosis and differentia 


„ый, with § 
diagnosis, V дой 


| diagnosis % ее 
One hou 


diseases and post-operative complications. 


Шы; 


473 4 


UROLOGY 
Pra ас R 

Pre andall H agner, M.D., Professor of Urology, Exe utive Officer. 
ащ га Augu ist Reuter, M.D., Clinical Professor of 


Gifford Fuller Ph.B., M.D., Clini 
Omas 


nical Professor of Urology. 
$ Carlton Thompson, B.S., M.D.. Asse iate Professor of Urology. 


nery, M.D., Associate in Urology. 


Urology. 


Alan 


Char} 
Ge 3 Perry Howze, M.D.. 
t Ottenbe rg, 


ДЇ 
lam Glenn You 


^ Jefi firies Che 


Associate in Urology. 
A.M ,M D., Clinical Instructor in Urology. 
ing, M.D., Clinical Instructor in U 


, 
rology 


8 
1-8, Clini, $ 


Clin; Reuter and Stafi 
-nical lemonstration and teaching in the dispensary, with 


Special atte ntion given to ven cases. Emergency and Uni 
TN Versity Hospitals, one part of each se ton daily. 
‘ Urology Thompson 
U Systemati Course of lectures covering the entire field of 
Orelogy, including diagnosis, treatment, and morbid pathology. 
i. ne hour à week. 


74 lini, , 


Clin; Hagner, Fuller, Chenery, Thompson 
Mica > ! 3 A 
^ cal te aching and demonstrations on the care of urological 
ase > o] 
са S$ with special emphasis on the рге- and post-operative 
Папар 
ciel ‚gement. Gallinger Hospital, one hour a week for twenty- 
1t n з ; | Ч : 
Yat Weeks, Operative clinics and clinical teaching, including 
fo 00) ind the use of instruments Garfield Hospital, one 
urth o ; 
ex t the Class, one and one-half hours a week. 
BU 
DO VORP 
- "оду Seminar elective Reuter 
"Pecia] 


Prol ems, 


u 
inary dise ases. 


chnique, and instrumentation in genito- 
One hour a week 


ZOOLOGY* 


Paul Bartsch, Ph.D., Professor of Zoology. 

Donnell Brooks Young, Ph.D., Professor of Zoology, Executive ope 
Ira Bowers Hansen, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Zoology. 

Edith Mortensen, M.A., Instructor in Zoology. 


юй 
Minimum requirements for the major. —Tl шту semester-hours al pudent? p 
approved biological subjects (including Zoology 1-2), Premedical $t 
required to take (Zoology 1-2 and 53). 
Fees —For a statement of laboratory fees, see page 04 
First Group ; 
and 
ti-2 Introduction to Zoology (3-3) Young wek 


»riods 
The class will meet at three of the listed P periods a 7 ^ 
the discretion of the instructor. Section А ‚ Tues. T ora 
9.10 a.m. Section B, Mon. and Fri., 6.10 p.m. N ques 


section M, Mon. and Wed., 8 to 10 p.m. ; section №0 p? 
and Thun 
30 pel 

" 


Thurs., 11 a.m. to 1 p.m.; section О, Tues. 

3.30 p.m.; section P, Tues. and Thurs., 3.40 t0 5. 
Summer Sessions 1937 (3-3) —daily except Sat», 

and 6.10 to 9 p.m., nine weeks' term (Hansen). gast 


53-54 Comparative Vertebrate Anatomy (3-3) Sectio 
Prerequisite: Zoology 1-2. Section A, Fri. 9.10 ye 

B, Fri, 6.10 p.m. Laboratory: section M, 

6.10 to 8 p.m.; section N, Wed. and Fri., 1.40 to 3301 bt. 
Summer Sessions 1937—Zoology 53 (3) 

5.10 p.m. ; laboratory hours to be arranged, six Y 
Zoology 54x Mammalian Anatomy—same 48 

offered first semester. Lecture Sat. 9.10 
Tues. and Thurs, 9.10 to 11 a.m. T 

the instructor must be obtained before 


56 Introduction to Embryology (3) Wed, 91 y 
Prerequisite: Zoology 53 or 54. Section А, һе дїй 

y 0 

Section B, Wed., 6.10 p.m. Laboratory hours f 


SECOND GROUP yos 


101-2 Invertebrate Zoology (3-3) 


Mon. and Fri., 1.40 to 4.30 p.m. $ 
‚ and 14 
“М 


r " " pages 312 
* See also the Departments of Biology and Botany, pages 


(318) 


ctf 


Zoology 
o" 


4 
33-34 Ornith ology ( 


3-3) 
The birds ot eastern North America 
tory hours to b 


137 Histolog, 


Terequisite : Zoology 1-2 Fri 


and Wed,, 


e arranged 


M Barts h 

5 

5-10 p.m.; laboratory Mon. 

5.10 to 7 p.m. 

146 Comparative Em bry Јоду ( 3) Hansen 
Hours to be arranged. 

^ У 2 rta; 

56 Parasitolog, (3) Rue 

ferequisite: Zoology 1-2 Hours to | 


THIRD Group 
% 


| 
1-5 р. 
Е Prose mina, in Zool gy 


MEM The угай 
3-3 
hurs,, 


I 7.10 to 9 p.m. 

03 D 

+ Seminar in Invertebrate Z 
Mon., 


Pa. 
42 Protos 


7-10 to 9 p.m. 


оа (3-3 
(3 


"ch 


and credits to be arranged. 
ümmer Sessions 1937 —Zool 
т; 

anged, nine 


ry 253 (3 SIE э Ж 


weeks’ term. 


SPECIAL METHOD Cours: 


2, T'eaching of à 


В; 
tology 17 of Science. 


UNIVERSITY ORGANIZATIONS 


AAA 


Г 


ALUMNI AND ALLIED ASSOCIATIONS 


THE GI NERAL ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 


€ objec 5 
Pathy a eof this Association a 


1 ; me : 
re to unite the graduates in closer sym- 
to Promote the 


MISOns , general welfare of the University. The following 
> on E eligible Тасо жалы uj graduates of any College 
he hu Division of the Unive rsity: holders of hon rary degrees dm 
> rsity; and members of the Board of Trustees 1 of the faculty 
7 Diversity. rom person who has matriculated, who has been ¥ 
E * tendancı tor one year, and who has left the 1 niversity in pu 
m » it eligible to associate membership. The annual meeting is held 
The oq mencement Wee : ! 
p A ice of the Exe sitive c retary of the Association is located оп 
x ict foor of Columbian House of the University. Alumni are pee 
: E e Secretary informed of changes of address or occupation anc 
у information with regard to their fellow alumni. 
Preside 1 gt. | | 
nt. harles Silas Baker, „В. 1914 (A.B. 1911, Cornell Uni 
Фу, | М 


1912, ehren University); Munsey Building, 


, 1915; Farragut Building, Washington, 
ч ul Bradshaw, A B. 1 909, A.M. 1913; Roosevelt High School, 
Tan : Won D.C. 927: 3416 
\ Triso llis Brown, A.B. 924, LL.B. 1926, LL.M. 1927; 3416 
H. bu. Street, W ashing gton, D. а | i 0 
Villa ge u Darli ling, B.S. in С.Е. 1933 1725 Queens Lane, Coloni: 


ilg Сартов, Va. 


"гаете ( ribbs, Phar.D. 1902: The Mayflower Hotel, Wash 


согд John, A.B. 1914, A.M. 1915, Ph.D. 1918; Office of 
, artment of the Interior, Washington, D.C. е 

ing Orrison, D D.S. 1919; 1028 Connecticut Avenue, Wash- 
р. £ton, D.C ». ); 2 


„ Day gar Shorb, LL.B. 
Drea ов), 701 
ر‎ 


Nobe 


1920 (А.В. 1917, University of North 
Union Trust Building, Was! rington, D.C. 


rta Dennis W right, A.B. in L.S. 1931; 1631 Madison 
"tan; Т, ashington, D.C. 


a 


татуу, tell asurer —M; irtha Buchanan Gartrell (Mrs. Everett A. 
^ A.B. 1934; 903 Quincy Street, Washington, D.C. 
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Executive Secretary. —June 1936-January 1937 —Norman Bra 1915 
B.S. in Е.Е. 1917, LL.B. 1925, Е.Е. 1929 (B.S ‚а EE 190 
Mississippi Agricultural and Mechanical College; B-S 
Harvard University; B.S. in Е.Е. 1917, M.S. 1935, ® 
Institute of Technology) ; since January 1937 —Lester 
А.В. in L.S. 1932, A.M. in L.S. 1935; The University, 
D.C. 

Executive Committee: 

Daniel LeRay Borden, M.D. 1912, B.S. in Med. 
1835 Eye Street, Washington, D.C. 
Louis Francis Bradley, Phar.D. 1899; 1610 Tuckerman " 


ington, D.C. t washing” 

h . А 2 M et, 
Lucile C. Brunner, Nurses Diploma 1929; 2510 Q Stre j 
der 


D.C. Fed 
e); 
Hugh H. Clegg, LL.B. 1926 (A.B. 1920, Millsaps adque De 
Bureau of Investigation, Department of Justice, Commerce E 
Lyman Dishman, LL.B. 1925, A.B. 1931; Interstate АВ 
mission, Washington, D.C. s)» 
Enlow 
Ella Morgan Austin Enlows (Mrs. Harold Frankie ,Ur Jd 
1915, Ms S. 1916, Ph.D. 1923 (M.D. 1929, Johns 


1916, AM. 1917 


reet, Wi 


opk in 


sity) ; 1726 Eye Street, W ashing rton, D.C. d T.D. 15802 
Jessie Fant Evans (Mrs. Joshua Evans, Jr.) , A.B. an pi 
1932; 3405 Lowell Street, Washington, D.C. Millsaps Colles 

Robert Howe Harmon, M.D. 1929 (A.B. 1915, * 
The Mayflower, Washington, D.C. M.S. 1920 
Frank Adelbert Hornaday, B.S. 1907, M.D. 1910 2 p 


Mayflower, Washington, D.C. 1893» А.М. 
E. Hilton Jackson, А.В. 1891, LL.B. 1892, LL. , DE ne 
D.C.L. 1900; Woodward Building, Washington, 06 inth 


George Maynard J ıckson, B.S. in М.Е. 1932; T7 m 
Washington, D.C. LL.M: өө” 

James Robert Kirkland, А.В. 1927, LL.B. 1928, g, A 
Building, Washington, D.C. 192% 


D 2 , AB. 
Marcelle LeMénager Lane (Mrs. Robert P. Lane) 


Rollins 


1934; The University. > А.М. 1929; 604 
William Frederick Roeser, B.S. in Е.Е. 1925, 4 p. 19) 
Road, Chevy Chase, Md. M. Stearns)» ! 

Ermyntrude Vaiden Stearns (Mrs. Robert C. 
A.M. 1931; 1424 Iris Street, W a л 38th Street 
Irving Alexander Tennyson, Phar.D. 1913; y hing” 
ington, D.C. 1830 K Streets y 


William Raymond Thomas, M.D. 1925; 
D.C, 


R 
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Vice President.—Thomas Carlton Thompson, M.D. 1920, 
1930; Medical Science Building, Washington, D.C. + and 

Secretary—Harry Dowling, M.D. 1931 (A.B. 1927, Franklin 
Marshall College); 211 Bancroft Place, Washington, D.C. edit 

Treasurer.—Beveridge Miller, A.B. 1927, M.D. 1931; 1028 Conn 
Avenue, Washington, D.C. 


THE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION ASSOCIATION Т. 
of the Schoo 


и Р А r : een the 
Education. Its purpose is to cultivate a closer relationship e the 

4 i : s 
faculty and alumni of the School and to further the intere 
University in general. 


This Association was organized in 1932 by alumni 


1936-37 ‚ ' 
We t ais D к ШИШ 
President.—Agnes Inch Kinnear (Mrs. Francis D. Kinnear/» 
Eliot Junior High School, Washington, D.C. Gordon 


Secretary —Camille DuBose, A.B. and Т.Р. 1924, A.M. 1931 
Junior High School, Washington, D.C. 


THE LIBRARY SCIENCE ALUMNI ASSOCIAT 
alumni of the 


lationship 
erests 0 


ION f 
Division 0 


ween 
beit the 


This Association was organized in 1932 by 
Library Science. Its purpose is to foster a closer re А 
faculty and graduates of the Division and to further the int 
Division of Library Science and of the University in genera” 

1937-38 
President.—Sarah Ann Jones, A.B. in L.S. 1931, A.M. in L. 
Irving Street, Apartment 408. 
Vice President—Patricia Hunt, A.B. in L.S. 
1605 О Street. 
Secretary —Fern Hyatt, A.B. 1925, A.B. in L.S. 1930; 
Treasurer.—Clara Egli, A.B. in L.S. 1930, A.M. in L. 
Street. 


$, 1935 мё 


in LS 1899 
1934 A.M. in 


F Street К 
2101 
S. 1936; 1603 


. AEORGÉ 
. ач ; GEOR 
THE ENGINEER ALUMNI ASSOCIATION OF THE © 
WASHINGTON UNIVE RSIT 
The Engineer Alumni Association was organized 


, y D M е М 
the graduates and faculty of the School of -— 1 of Engineer! gin 
: 1 А “hoo 2 ; 
ship; to promote the general welfare of the sche 
of the University at large; to foster activities 0° 
and to adv 


f the en 
> . = ` ance tne 
zations recognized by the University ; 


engineering in general. | 

1936-37 Д 1725 Queens Ls ^ 
President.—H. Velpeau Darling, B.S. in C.E. 1933; 
Colonial Village, Arlington, Va. 


vx 


lied ociations 
Alumni and Allied Associ 


3 х "5 E, 1033: 
` › 1927, C.E. 
q | Res dlev. B.S. in С.Е. ) 
ice President. -Charles Earl Proud D.C 
yt n . е È ; eu 
1352 Taylor Street, Washington, 7 kson, B.S. іп М.Е. 193 
Secretary-Treasurer, George Maynard Ja 
l Said С. E ^: 930, 
4706 Ninth Street, Washington, I llenberger, B.S. in En сая 
eCordin $ ta -W illi im James і — " ł ıngton D.C Р 
O Secretary. lliz J ] Place, Washington, 
BS. in M.E. 1934; 1359 Parkwood Pl: 
Executive Com 


mittee: 
James 


^ . LEA 
V dh 21: sooo Nevada Avenu 
Alli Buchanan, B.S. in С.Е. 1921; 5% 
Alison Buchanan, B.S. 

i : : , Avenue, 

ashington, D.C. "E. 1934; 6400 Ridgewood Ave 

Win Alexis Schmitt, B.S. in C.E. 
-hevy Chase, Md. i . West Falls Church, Va. 
tis Lee Turner, B.S. in M.E. 1932; ' 


SOCIATION 
IVERSITY NURSES ASSOC 
THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY NUR 


anized 
N s Association was organiz 
Nurses / ci 


À The George Wasl 


и - р, the 
ington University 1 integral part ot : 
bn. yas made an g A ute Me 
А i ranization wa sol of Nurs 
1914. In 1936 this organız ос 
Сепег 


the Sch 
1 eraduates or Ч 

al Alumni Association, and gradı 

Were 


sociati are 
T bjects of the Association are 
ace The obj E gton L niversity 
E. George Washing y 
to hold in ur ле Georg pen 
OSpit 


4 ip. 
d associate membership TI 
і : Ты : 
uson the graduates of ават 
al School tor Nurses; to care for its § 


ч + ge Washington 
f The George 
ше advance of nursing in the interest of 1 


"versity Hospital. 


1930-37 


E Street, 
р 29; 2510 Q Stre 
esident,- 


s Diploma 19 
—Lucile С. Brunner, Nurses I 


i . r . Baker), 
р ashington, DC. Neff Baker ( Mrs. eme E 
trst Vice President.—Louva Nef 2 Washington, D.C. Paul 
$ xe s au 
Nurses Diploma 1919; d 1l Nord Diploma P yrs 
nd Vice Presi dent.—Grace Bell, 1 » 4 gton, D.C. р 
dent. ` Street, Washingte ses 
Jones Apartments, 1717 G Street, \ D. B. Hudspath), Nur 
retary. Elizabeth Hudspath dc Washington, D.C. 
wa h Street, 31; 1301 
j oma 1932; 2400 манаг urses Diploma 1931; 13‹ 
°asurer m retta С. 2 


Seco 


Massa- 


Parsons, . 
Tash’ MC. 
Chusetts Avenue, W ashington, I 


REGIONAL ASSOCIATIONS 
NLA, ING 


1930-37 


ORE 
ALUMNI CLUB or BALTIMO 
: AI M? 

lug GEORGE 


WasHINoToN t OE s LL.B. 1914; 310 South- 
President — Judge Harvey Cleveland Bickel, LL. 


T ; j реч 
a Guilford, Baltimore, nee. M.S. in Chem. 1923; 20 
etary — Marie O'Dea, A.B. 1923, М. 


tery Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 


Secr. 
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THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ALUMNI CLUB OF kr 
President—W alter E. Wiles, LL.B. 1924, „М. 1925, A.B. 19 
Bankers Building, Chicago, Ill. ding, 
Vice President.—Elbert Н. Loyd, LL.B. 1904; New Post Office But 


Chicago, Ill. A 
Secretary-T reasurer.—Charles Vaill I aughlin, LL.B. 1929, ^^ 
105 West Adams Street, Chicago, Ill. 


В. 1930 


АТ! 
wi 
THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ALUMNI CLUB OF Cu 
President.—Rev. Dr. David R. Covell, A.B. 1910, A.M. 191% a 

1935 (B.D. 1916, General Theological Seminary) ; 1907 
Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. Uni 


Secretary.—Charles N. Moore, M.S. 1905, Sc.D. 1932 (A.B: Doc 
versity of Cincinnati; Ph.D. 1908, Harvard U niversity 
of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
CuEVELA 


ern ` y oF 
IHE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ALUMNI CLUB 


President.—Hadley Fairfield Freeman, LL.B. 1918; 13 


ing, Cleveland, Ohio Court 
Vi e President Ju 2 Aldi J. Pearson, LL.B. 1895; Roo ^ 

House, Clevelan i, Ohio. y T Standard 
Secretary Tr asurer—Lillian C. Belden, LL.B. 1924; 15 

Building, Cleveland, Ohio. ; 
Executive Committee E shall Building 

Frank Е. Gentsch, LL.B. 1895, LL.M. 1896; 905 Mars 
Cleveland, Ohio. Washing 


William J. Wesseler, LL.M. 1905, M.P.L. 1907 (A-B. ea, quel $ 
ton University; LL.B. 1902, St. Louis Law School) ; € 
Wesseler, 928 Leader ^ uilding, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Frank S. Whitcomb, LL.B. 1903; 1857 Union Trust 


land, Ohio. or D^ ALLAS 


t 
Building, С“ 


ALUMNI CLUB 


THe GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY $ ; 
Hugh e: hes), xas 


; Е. 
President.—Judge Sarah Hughes (Mrs. George sil er ў 19 919 
1922 (A.B. 19 yd bes College) ; Court c 1895; 177 
Vice President. Judge William Merideth Hollanc ic 
Republic Bank Building, Dallas, Texas. 26: 602 Cham " 
Secretary-Treasurer Harold M. Young, А.В. 1929) 
Commerce Building, Dallas, Texas. „a or DEN NvVER 


ALUMNI CLU 
1915 (Gradus, p "inf 


4 


THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 
President.—Leslie Emmett Bratton, LL.B. ey sapitol 
Naval Academy), Commander, U.S.N.; 


Denver, Colo. 


(AT 


[.D. 


Jni- 


we 


= 


Secretary. Ty, 


` r—Ronald Alexander Silver, A.B. 1925 Mountau 
Б 7 | 

mates Telephone ar Telegraph Company, 1416 Curtis Street 
Denver, С 


olo. 


luz Свовох WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ALUMNI CLUB 
or Kansas Cıry, Mo. 


Presid, nt 5 , 

—Edward L. Scheufler, A.B. 1922, LL.B. 1924; 1503 Com- 
merce Building, Kansas City, Mo. 

ice President Joseph A. Horigan, Phar.D. 1885 M.D. 1888; 5 East 

54th Street 7] errace, Kansas City, Mo. 

*'ary.—Conger R. Smith, LL.B. 1911; Grand Avenue Temple Build- 

„ ng, Kansas City, Mo. 

"C urer— Albert F, Hillix, LL.B. 1924; 1007 Bryant Building 
Kansas City, Мо, 


Secr 


Tus C . 
E GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ALUMNI CLUB oF Los ANGELES 


Pre , 
En —Kenneth Carson Wiseman, LL.B. 1922; 333 West Second 
Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Tur va . 
E GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ALUMNI CLUB OF MILWAUKEE 


Pre.) 
tident — 16: pt. 210, Hotel Astor, 
; Apt 


Mn Eleanore ( ushing- Lippitt, M.D. 191 
> lily aukee, Wis 

› ч 5, ‹ ^ А 
President, Morris L. Stern, LL.B. 1906; Century Building, Mil- 
, Waukee, Wis. , 


Sec, 
retar 
ary.—Arnol 


Vice 


| Clarence Otto, A.B. 1911, LL.B. 1913; 1914 North 


P s 
re Fospect Avenue, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Airer.—William Campbell Lyon, LL.B. 1922, LL.M. 1923; 2636 
al 66th Street, Wauwatosa, Wis 
ctors 


Herbert Watson Cornell. LL.B. 1919; Civil Service Commission, 
p Milwaukee, Wis. 
Orothy Stiefel Guiterman (Mrs. Edwin Н. Guiterman), A.B. 1921; 
4024 North Stowell Avenue, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Pig ( 


TEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ALUMNI CLUB OF New YORK 


S von Briesen, LL.M. 1901, D.C.L. 1902; 49 Wall 
учы New York City. E ` 
Tesident——Wallace D. McLean, LL.B. 1898; 33 West 42d Street, 
E tw York Citv. 
"easurer— Ralph H. Riddleberger, LL.B. 1897, LL.M. 1898; 33 West 
424 Street, New York City. 


Pres; 
sident — Fritz 


AAA 
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val | : ; РН 
[HE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ALUMNI CLUB OF PHILADE 


" arm 
President.—William Ellis Zimmerman, A.B. 1922; Lazy Creek F 


(| 
Lansdale, Pa jal 
, - ў q peral 
Secretary —George Stoughton Ellis, LL.B. 1923; 737-38 Com 
Trust Building, 16 South Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
FE | үш THE 
THE GEORGE WASHINGTON University ALUMNI CLUB OF 
PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 9 
hi М. 197" 
President.—Professor Lino Castillejo, A.B. and Т.О. 1919989 
Department of Public Instruction, Manila, P.I. А.М 1927 
Secretary-Treasurer.—Paterno C. Villanueva, A.B. 1925 == 
University of the Philippines, Manila, P.I. 
pusero RI 
THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ALUMNI CLUB OF 1 
‚ Y 
е - р 1901; 
Honorary President—William Thornwall Davis, MD 
Farragut Square, Washington, D.C. PR. 
President.—Ramón Ruiz Nazario, M.D. 1915; Зап Juan, > R 
i P.R. | | 


Vice President —Rafael Rivera-Aulet, M.D. 1910; Arecibo ¡vers " 
Secretary.—Wilson Colberg, LL.M. 1927 (LL.B. 1920, 

Puerto Rico) ; Rio Piedras, P.R E 
l'reasurer.—Ricardo Е. Fernandez, M.D. 1931; 5an Jun 1 1918: 
Permanent Delegate at W ashington.— L'omás Cajigas Моге og DE 

B.S. in Med. 1919, M.S. 1921; 1801 Eye Street, wae 


F RicH Mom 
Rich 


ALUMNI CLUB 0 
угасе Street, 


ga West 


THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


President —John A. Rollings, M.D. 1912; 407 West ( 
mond, Va. 
Vice President—Mrs. Arthur Loyola Lanigan, 
Seminary Avenue, Richmond, Va. Nottoway Av 
Secretary —John Knowles Hyde, A.B. 1929; 1319 * 
chmond, Va. $ 
ee Chair СА Howard Mason Baggett, A.B. nl 
Richmond, Va. 


А.В. 1925; 45 
enu 


Box 45 


Гне Groncg WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 4 
OF SAN FRANCISCO „tional 
| ‘ill > 8 T 
President.—William S. Graham, M.P.L. 1908 Cut n 
University) ; 57 Post Street, 5an Francisco, 22 e P 
ecretary. W im H Atkinson, Ex 1028; Roos y 


Building, San Francisco, Calif. 


\ 


Alumni and Allied 


А 1 TAM m 
HE GEORGE Y ASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ALUMNI CLUB OF UTAH 
Pre = 
' j ry 1: 
= nt—William Francis Beer, M.D. 1892; Boston Building, Salt 
1 , wake City, Utah 
ice р r 4 " 
à ce E resident.—]ohn Jensen, LL.B. 1909; 920 Continental Bank Build 
e Ing, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
` cre - m " › ) > 
Su 9-Treasurer—Moses Logan Rich, LL.B. 1928; 448 South Hill 
Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 
T THE GRADUATE ENDOWMENT FUND 
The G à; | 
bane Graduate Endowment Fund was founded by the Classes of 1926 
ith the 4x: E 3 : Sft 
j of EM object of providing endowment to be used for the development 
si te University, Membership is limited to seniors and graduates who 
Bn a ple N i - » 
“Ny Pledge of $100, payable annually in ten equal installments. 
1 } ta: y РР 
0 tea he Pledge notes and funds are held in trust. When the principal 
ache А . . £ > 
m les the sum of $100,000 the Board of nistrators of the Fund 
ay р; 2 > ; » dba 5 "recti 
] E to the University such sums as i y vote for erection о! 
A “ngs, acquisition of sites, maintenance, and purchase of equipment. 


At no ti 1 | 
4 > time may money be drawn so as to leave a balance of less than 


950 
‚000 on deposit. 
| yy A request the Alumni Secretary of the University will furnish pledge 


Dlanke 
inks to alumni. 


* 


Boarp OF ADMINISTRATORS 


D 
°rothy Mae Ruth, A.B. 
ington, D.C. 
| “Udwig Caminita, Jr., B.S 


1 Blad 
1 bert 


4708 Linnean Avenue, Wash- 


1930, Chairman, 


. 1934; c/o National Training School for Boys, 


ensburg Road, D.C. il C , 
i Karl Ludwig, B.S. in М.Е. 1926; Continental Oil Company, Salt 
wake City, Utah. 


W: - 2h; сЗа 5 
alter Rhinehart, A.B. 1935; c/o National Training School for Boys, 
^ ladensburg Road, D.C. ©. 
es L. Snyder, M.D. 1933; Station Hospital, Fort McDowell, Calif. 


| En Allan Smith, A.B. in L.S. 1932, A.M. in L.S. 1935; Executive 


бе m gre : 
‘retary; The University. 


THE COLUMBIAN WOMEN 


Ti j . . E 
Ship іе objects of this organization are (1) the promotion of acquaintance- 
эр а A ‘ atl E ( ) 
et poet Its members; (2) the advancement of women by the founding 

* 8с ‚ (2 г 


ever rolarships in the various departments of the University, and by 

/niv Other possible means: and (3) the promotion of the ınterests of the 
Verein, : ans; 2 

“rsity in every way. 


* fcd 
ected by the subscribers 


ССОРА 
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MEMBERSHIP 


т : : ape Е rship' 
1. The following persons shall be eligible for active membe 


(a) any woman who for one year has been a regularly registered 
in The George Washington University, provided that she sh 
received credit for thirty hours of work; (5) any woman member © ge 
Faculties, Council, or Board of Trustees; any woman on the se 
tive staff; the wife or recognized head of the household of any mem staff; 
the Faculties, Council, Board of Trustees, or of the administrative © 
(c) any woman recipient of an honorary degree from the Universit 
2. The following persons shall be eligible for associate members , 
(a) graduate women students upon their registration in the | 
(b) wives of graduate men students upon the registration 0f the 
the University. з шеше” 
Associate members shall have all privileges and obligations’ or m 


ship except those of voting and holding office. 


1936-37 д 1629 


Ай 270 34 
President.—Harriet E. Garrels, A.B. and T.D. 1925, A.M. 19 


Columbia Road. 
Vice Presidents: I "Allege) ; $7 
Mrs. Errett C. Albritton, (A.B., Newcomb Memorial Сойер 
Nebraska Avenue. 


Mrs. William C. French, Gaithersburg, Md. T D. 1926, AM. 
Recording Secretary.—Margaret R. Pepper, A.B. and r.D. 
1931 ; 1734 P Street i AM: 1934 
Corresponding Secretary —Virginia Kinnard, А.В. 193% t 
2121 New York Avenue. А X Lamon 
Assistant Corresponding Secretary —Mrs. Robert Leighey, | 
Street. І (А.М. 103° 
Treasurer.—Elizabeth Benson, А.В. in Education 1931 Tni" 
Gallaudet College) ; Gallaudet College. B.S. 1927) Un 
Assistant Treasurer—Mrs. Lydia Ramos, А.М. 1932 a rt 
versity of Nebraska) ; 35 M Street. Calve 


ам 22; 240! 
Historian.—Ruby Nevins, A.B. and T.D. 1917, A.M. 19 


Street. 


HONOR SOCIETIES 


he Alpha Lambda Delta.—A national fraternity for those freshman 
‘ Women who attain a scholastic average of at least 3.50, established to 
Я courage and reward high si holarship and attainment. ! | 

“olumbian Honor So, iety —Seniors in Columbian College who have a 
р Mali Point index of at least 3.50 computed on a m mum of 60 Xs 
д ‘er-hours take n Colli 


: | er ble to the ( olu 
n at this institution and acceptable to th 


L 8 Couns: ‘et f Arts may be elected in 
in ч unting towards the degree of Bachelor of Arts ma 
Тцату and 


June by the 1 Kappa Faculty Group. 
Delph; و‎ 
fe D bhi—An intersorority society. 
elta Sigma Rho.—A national forensic honor society. 


-A journalistic fraternity for women 
Ja > А , 4 

te and *y.—An interfraternity society. 
0 E 

Our Glass. 


sch 
Olarsh: ne 
З arship and an interest in student affairs. 


“Pha Kappa Psi, 


, - } urpose of 
: rnity with the purr 

с ^ —A national honorary fraternity . 

Durapino 


i ] musical ability 
x holarship, and musical abılı 
0 Б good fellowship, leadership, perito | 
ng College band 


н Imicron Delta 
"ll Qype. ? 
Xtra urricular 


4 nurpose € romoting high 
=A society for women for the purpose of p 5 
] en 


members. Ree 

Kappa A national fraternity emphasizing lead $ 
rd activities. 

foster a Y the Coif. 

have .. Spirit Of caref 

[ attained 


hi Eta $; 


Ire m пеп who 
'9ma.—A national fraternity for those freshman m 


i | urpose of which is to 
-A national legal society, the purpose ot ; 
1 stu ч i itti 1 er e who 
ul study and to mark in a fitting manner thos 
п study and lar 


a high grade of sí holarship. 


ic average of at least 3.50, established to encourage and 
8: holarship and attainment. 

hen “igma Rho. —A national philosophic society. T cs 
lleg се Epsilon—a national fraternity to stimulate an inter 
alism and to elevate its standards. 

1 Ми.—А 


E 
t Sigma.—A 
< toma Tar Д 


y 
74m mn 
toma P 


national social-science society. 


: si aternity. 
national honorary physics fra 


хорі. ча -А national engineering fraternity whose purpose is to 
Sigma у olarship and professional — Ec 
0 encour: ^ national scientific honor society the ыт т: Out. 
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Smith-Reed-Russell Society.—A scholastic society in the иск 
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)n еп з р $ ( . І s in respect to housing 
*rsonnel Guidance, where inquiries 1 I 


es shor 11d і be ddr 
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Single rooms usually range in price from $20 to $30 4 mon 


double rooms from $10 to $20 a month a person. Rooms wit 

including breakfast and dinner, cost from $40 to $50 a month 4 ost 
It is advisable for students to reach the University two or thr 

before the opening of the term in order that they may become esta 


in satisfactory living quarters before class work begins. 


Women STUDENTS « rest 


The Hattie M. Strong Hall is open to women students. A х В 


ix 
dence provides a comfortable home on the University Yard, $ í 


from the School of Medicine. For further information address e 
of Women’s Personnel Guidance at The George W ashington i 
All women students under twenty-three years of age must wi 


residences approved by the Director of Women’s Personne 


б.а r a i is 
unless they are living with family or relatives. Registration ! 
plete until such approval is given. 


SCHOLARSHIPS, PRIZES, LOAN FUNDS in the 


nts 
The John Hitz Metzerott Scholarship is available to stude 


School of Medicine. f the £^ 
The Ordronaux Prize of $80 is awarded to the member 0 

ing class of the School of Medicine who has complete - d 

medical course with the highest scholastic standing. h School 
The following loan funds are available to students in t p 

Medicine: Daughters of the American Revolution Loan beo 

Foundation Loan Fund; Henry Strong Educationa Коч 

Fund; and the University Loan Fund. funds, 
For particulars regarding scholarships, prizes д 

the Chairman of the Faculty Committee on Loans 

George Washington University. 

UCTION 

The work of the School is organized under the following pi = 

Anatomy; Bacteriology, Hygiene, and Preventive А “спе; Ме yo 

istry; Dermatology and Syphilology ; Experimenta A d ye r 

ics an paro 


Military Science and Tactics; Neurology; Obstetr de 
1 tri 
‚ Pathology; Pediat | 


Ophthalmology ; Oto-rhino-laryngology ; 
cology and Therapeutics; Physiology ; Psychiatry; 


DEPARTMENTS OF INSTR 


Surgery? and 


CLINICS ment’ 
ss j in the announce dull’ d 
Courses of clinical instruction are includec repares фо, у 
the clinical departments. The Assistant Dean Prt. hos?! 


- i e var 
clinics and of student section assignments to th 


dispensaries. 
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y» 
роб М GENERAL REGULATIONS 
"m i Student. in th o x М = 
e lami); : the School of Medicine are subject to, and are expected to 
„Ий arıze thems ГА a | ! YT latins 1 in 
е Й the ni t elves with, the general University reguiations stated in 
plishe? versity catalogue 
Ab ATTENDANCE 
“sence 
4 cons | " he 
Period ent NSists in being away from a class or clinic during a scheduled 
316 either is . ring after the s or clinic has run, or leaving before 
plod Ab dismissed 
Abse 
f t І ۰ 
pecto! or th IS not allowed unless an excuse is obtained from the Dean 
ersitf Ex Instructor. 
ie **Cuse fe 
í r al , ; “e 
de Signed by ч absence due to sickness must be accompanied by а certihcate 
t Y the : к ч a : Y , 
dan Dean, € attending physician and must be filed in the office of the 
qo? For 
| ever < , 
l per Nah У unexcused absence а department will deduct one half of 
f wa р ‚ . 
Tom the student’s final grade in the subject involved. 
te à 
n : GRADES 
Опсег : 
dutt %); j (7. y їп all subjects is marked on a basis of 4 (90-100); В (80- 
үе! Pete. T em): D (65-74), condition; E (below 65) failure; /, incom- 
Passing grade in each subject is C. 
ol ol 
m А ADVANCEMENT 
ny 
ri Stude : { 
L0 fi !, Secon nt who has satisfactorily completed the required work of the 
Во 19, ( i : inati 
je * eligible r third year of the course and has passed all examinations 
- Or adv. н N „С 
ittee, yy" Advanced standing, if approved by the Scholarship Com- 


d { “I 
Th fourt 0 Student may | 


А | зе enrolled for the clinical work of the third and 
* ars without 


| in all the preclinical sciences. 


hrst having qu: 


" А Stud FAILURE 
en am Udent | E 
ye ‘allure is r Who has failed in any subject will not be advanced until such 
i * Temov - i n 20 
jnt’ Mitteg, i oved and then only by authority of the Scholarship Com 
ot^ Period тоу; ditions must be removed at the next make-up examination 
> "ded : 
0 d tor this purpose. 
off А 
i. EXAMINATIONS 
Minat; 
t at . е 4 

| и end of т may be written, oral, or practical, and will be held at 
a ti. Student € first semester and at the end of the academic year. — 

0 ^ у Я c s е 
pe n will эң m fails to appear at a regularly sche duled final eo 
^ pecia] € examined until the next regular examınatıon, except by 


tions Permission ‹ 


ч ge ; : : camina- 
0r f the Scholarship Committee. For make-up examın 
*moye COr 


Mitions, a fee of $s will be charged for each subject. 


рҮ ҮТ 
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SPECIAL UNDERGRADUATE AND GRADUATE ADVANTAGE 
IN THE SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 


HEALTH ADMINISTRATION - 

'The payment of the University fee entitles students to health ps 
hereinafter described. Through reports from the students and Um | 
officials, the University attempts to keep informed as to all ca | | 
illness among its students. | stu pudent | 

Medical privileges include: (1) the physical examination of al pus | 

i entering from secondary schools; (2) three visits by the U niveri айй | | 
cian or surgeon, ofhce or home, in any one illness, exclusive of a : " yo] 
surgical operation, laboratory, or X-ray examination; (3) hospit# а for 
including board, medicine, and nursing in the University Hosp! de | 
not more than two weeks during a school term—the necessity y d 
termined by the Director of Health Administration. The аши іе | 
hospitalization period (maximum, two weeks) is also to be " | 
by the Director of Health Administration. ый? 

; This medical benefit does not inclı treatment for illness e ¿ Ut 
incurred previous to the University term or prior to payment i: 
1 versity registration fee. and qur? ) 

Students are allowed, if they so desire, to engage physicians ple $ ye a 

> of their own choice, but when they do so they will be responsi? \ 
fees charged. L owertd © 

Rules: (1) The Director of Health Administration urs a 
limit or deny the medical benefits where, in his discretion, f adé hi s 
by his misconduct or breach of the rules of the University» Рой д 
ineligible; (2) the Director of Health Adn sinistration has gents V З 
determine the necessity and length of hospitalization) (3) пена“ " 
have severed their connection with the University gt de team a 
medical benefits; (4) students intending to train for zz e 4 
required to pass a careful examination at the be -ginning 0, sessions A M 
(s) the above regulations apply during the Summer v^ а 
University. E 

PHYSICAL EXAMINATIONS mint 
shysical ” o vy 

All first-year students are given a con prehensive J admission ab 
by the Department of Health Administration upon , findi gs aj m 
School of Medicine. The students are informed of б a igh st of 
vised regarding such measures as will tend to ™ aintain f mi 
of health. js st 

HosPiTAL APPOINTMENTS H spital- "t. Co 
ospit# at 

Interns are appointed annually in the U пнев маке of pis So 0, 


| and unde 


appointments are made to graduates 


the following hospitals of the District: Casua 


Hospital. Colur 
Dal Eye ш 


us 


tal for Women; Emergency Hospital; Episco 
| Municipal Hos 
tal І tal; St. Elizabeths 
tal; Tuberculosis Hospital; and Walter Reed 


Nite | 

ers в d States Army ( IH 

$ ti a zeneral O t 

5 0 \ чаеп{$ who ttf 
пе ы t y e 2 
" Distr; t of ( f on, desire internships in hospitals outside 
ther ict of Colur \ : > : 
Y Wish to типо; зде pply directly to the institutions which 
) > ent > Y > { 1 . . . 
Publish d هد‎ А list of hospitals approved for intern training 1s 
and * annuallv in the J " k 
IR сору of tl Hia Journal of the American Medical Assoctation, 

Ы 1 t nsuited | the ofhce of the Dean. 


Con 
MM ( х ` 
y ISSION ON LICENSURE, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


the examinations of the Commission on 


to use the District license 


University MEDICAL SOCIETY 


e 
© ope Sorge Washing: ict l 
e ir All al n University Medical Society was established in 
rt lip on a] imni and me ers of the Faculty are eligible for n iber- 
le lection M , у: een ; З 
А 1 eetino E the encietr re held in the School of 

jt May Пе On the third S the society аге held ia We ODER 
2 ау, en t eve € ! th from October to 
hi Socio lor student | ? а А hi 
| t ients ı nvited t attend th meetings of this 
y 
уи The COURSES ( INS CTION 

„0 соп 
LU 0 Irse { IN. 

; П pace „ 8 of instruction are listed in alphabetical ler beginning 
fof 26 ire | ed in alj et | order egin 4 


‘OR OF MEDICINE 


= 


ed © Satısfact ` 
ne {icine th IStactorv co etion of the req the School of 
J , пе { y 
Xtor of М, sree of Doctor of Me S he degree 
Xaminin, p Medicine given by tl “ad by all State 
{ ling В given s University is recognized by ап ota 
fio! Joards in t 
te States 
the 
i Eve \EQUIREM [S I )EGR 
pe Muse 13 Candidate { $ 
| of t be at le te for graduation with the degree of Doctor oi Medicine 
s al bu. St twenty ears of ave. of reputable character, and free 
Nise? "bte ; d E or reputa йаг: y ana 
$ dness + : y 
st E" Teq 5$ to the University. He must have satisfied the ad- 
iaf T 1 : 
ls о " a m impleted satisfactor not less than four years oi 
i Urge. s аг А Е - А 
de at "ses, ап riculated student in Me ne, completed all required 
mE Ù 7 Passe Satist torily nresrribe examinations Parti ular 
n 15 7 [ aminaú . 
versit, “ed to the statement of graduation requirements їп the 
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COMBINED ARTS AND MEDICINE CURRICULUM 
4 юй” 
п 


Candidates register in the Junior College for the freshman à 
more years of the premedical curriculum and in Columbian 


the junior year. In order to be recommended for the degree 9 rs of 
mester- 


prescribed college work, including Physical Education (at leas 


of Arts, candidates must complete at least ninety-four se 


semester-hours and one year of residence must be completed in 
bian College), and the first year of the medical curriculum. Upon 
pletion of the fourth year in the medical curriculum the student 
eligible for the degree of Doctor of Medicine. 


PLAN OF INSTRUCTION of 


i esters 
d into two sem fede 


Each year ot the medical curriculum is divide 
ctor 0 


sixteen weeks each. The curriculum for the degree of Do 
icine must begin with the fall semester. : 
the offering 


Under the order of the work there is a coordination 1n 3 
to concent 


that they ~~ 
a unified Y 
are thor" Й 


the several departments which enables the student 


attention upon the subject materials in such a way 


readily understood and recognized as integrated parts of 
ing. The salient features in the method of instruction 


. $i hi wi, 
laboratory training, demonstrations, and clinical teaching, Уш! 


, MOS. ү 
tations and lectures to clarify the many problems presente nts is utili 
pL ^ А artme 
material in the various hospitals and out-patient ep story york 
щт raton 
to the fullest extent for both clinical instruction and lab 
HONORS with # 
se Я 
` : ical сош®°,, die 
Candidates who have completed the four-year peor ри. “with d 
{ ua 
average grade of 4 may be recommended for gr? 
tinction”. " 
d sa 
"m + поп, ^c d 
1 : informa" a 
For catalogues, application blanks, and further Iniversity 


the Director of Admissions, The George Washington 


ington, D.C. 


шї 


¡STRUCTION 
COURSES OF INSTRUC 


ically ar- 
abetically 
» alpha 
ler the 
his bulletin, unde 
zes of this 1 

llow Ing pages 
ames of the 
‘truction offe re 
e Course 


ses of 
^ courses 
isted the c 
'tion, are ren 2 1937-38 
cine in d ademic “University 
1 f inst . idem dist 
po licine in the ас 'The Univ 
de} 1 of Medicir чизе 
1 by the Si chool of tin slight 
| : sor 
bject to 
$ here listed a u 


ri tt A irse 10 nced. 
thdraw ny пг 1 
1 
Ё ) V 


1 MBERS 
'OURSE NUM 
ОЕ Co S i 
LXPI ANATION 


n $ ester 
$ * semes 
r whi rse indicates the à 
zer the course 
$ at th 
$ eniro ndicates the 
l I precedes the n: + na une 
umber w ich Чеге 
f * 1S Offered. / 
that Course is o 

I$ 0 


fered in the 
at it is offe rec her 
lur: din deni n m that it begi 
“red in the first OEE; ımber (e.g. 
Second а апа а double e de second. 
the first Semester and Continues in t 
A Number in 


ional course 
nal с 
essıo 
f a non-prot 
| p ; that 
fter the nar HA 
> heses atter Es: 
parent 5 pr 
t credit. | een 
icates Semester hours 0 | RUE 
ling the ип 
cedin 
agger (*) preced g 
Course m ay 
п] Not be Vives 
"irst. e 


it 
at credi 
that 
and par 
^mester ERT 
” һе second ser a un comi 
not be entered in =. ci 
cof be 

- work о 

1 until the 


-Ourses, 
)nd-year cot 
; secc ) 
00; $ 
i from 101 to 2 
)ered 
year COurses are пит} 
trom 01 


rear 
h-yea 
fourtl 
and 
0; а 
to 4 
е irom 301 
$, 

ar cours 

to Зоо; third-ye 


Tom 401 to 500. 


Peis 
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ANATOMY 


; ef: 
y, Executive ofi 


Ralph Waldo Barris, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Anatomy: 
William Henry Waller, Ph.D., Instructor in Anatomy. 


John Ralston Pate, A.B., B.S., Instructor in Anatomy. 


George Bain Jenkins, M.D., Professor of Anatom 


kins and St 


101 Gross Anatomy Jen е 
+ ‚ р: 5 Ww 
I his course consists ot instruction in osteology, folla 
в Ч 
careful dissection and study of the entire Боду. Eig 


a week. i "nm 
103 Histology and } mbryolog y Barris а cturt 
This course includes the histogenesis and microscopi" 5: houf 
of the tissues and organs of the human body. Еее 
a week. taf 


104 Ri tonai Anatomy 
A correlation course in which cross sections, develo! 
1 , 4 
mens, and models are employed to study the ‚ү hours 


> e. 
ETOSS, and microscopy details of body structur 


weck. The staf 


201 Functional and Surgical Anatomy „СОЙ wit 
A course in applied Anatomy taught in conjunt 
clinical staff. Two hours a week. sal 
Jenkins 4 
203-4 Research 
Hours and credits to be arranged. The suf 
205 Microscopic Technique (elective )* f 
One hour a week. Jenki 


336 Surgical Anatomy (elective )* 


Two hours a week. 


ef: 


ins 


Ear] Ba 


Ellen Gray WE 


BACTERIOLO( Y, HYGIENE, 
PREVENTIVE MEDICINE 


ldw : 
‚@win McKinley, A.B., M.D., Professor of Bacteriology, Executive 


and Wilbur Parr P} 

arold Hank , Ph. D., Associate Professor of Bacteriology. 
anks , › › 
inks, Ph.D.. Assistant Professor of Bacteriology. 


ranklin R 
Noe, Sc.D.. Instructor in Bacteri logy. 


4 › 
A.B., Rest arch Associate їп Bacteriology. 


120 
General PE р R 
A stud 7y \3 ое 
tudy of the i _ ө 
discu f the fundamental facts of Bacteriology, including 
ssions of the industrial See : 
f the industrial and hygienic applications of the 


209 


214 


Science, 
and molds are 


Seve | ` 
studied eral groups of bacteria, yeasts, 
иса in the la! ‚_ 3 $3» 

he laboratory. Mon., Wed., and Fri., 9 to 11 a.m. 


Bacte riology a 
dd Rb McKinley, Parr, Hanks 


and a compre- 


hensiy in bacteriological technique 

„ensive study of all tl Е * 

The course =: 2 important pathogenic micro-organisms. 
stresses those phases of Bacteriology and Immuno 


lopy | a И 
57 Glrect! D І i . . . 
y related to medic concerning infectious 


1 
diseases 


| problems 


tment. Practical 
the hel- 


enosis, and trea 


technique, certain of 
the filterable viruses, and 


: and their pathol 
r pathology, а 
Immunolopi оріс 
gi 


mint} 
15 j 
Ticket and protozoan parasites 
Cttsiae i 
Eleven hours a week. 


І 
x ; 
al and serological 


are also considered. 


Im 
"munolo o 
›ду and Ser ology (elective) Hanks 


Hours and cred 


ts to be arranged. 
Filt 

tterable ; е 
y e Viruses McKinley 
f filterable viruses and of 


Surve ; 
у of methods for the study of 
Bacteriology 112. 


the 
T1 Ir 
Principal virus diseases. Prerequisite 


Ours | ' 
and credits to be ; 


R 
The Staff 


H 


"Search in Bart 


terıology 


Ours j 
and credits to be arranged. 


Staff ç 3 
The Staff 


Seminar 


Biw eekly. 
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HYGIENE AND PREVENTIVE MEDICINE 
Roscoe Roy Spencer, A.B., M.D., Associate Professor of Hygiene * 
Preventive Medicine, Coordinating Officer. к 
Charles Armstrong, M.D., Professorial Lecturer їп Preventive Medit 
Selwyn DeWitt Collins, Ph.D., Professorial Lecturer in Sanitary e 
Warren Fales Draper, A.B., M.D., Professorial Lecturer in Po 
Health Administration. 
Rollo Eugene Dyer, A.B., M.D., Professorial Lecturer in Prev 
Medicine. 
Edward Francis, B.S., M.D., LL.D., Professorial Lecturer f 
Medicine. 
Leslie Carl Frank, C.E., Professorial Lecturer in Sanitary 
George Walter McCoy, M.D., Professorial Lecturer in Р 
Medicine. : Medici 
Robert Olesen, M.D., Professorial Lecturer in Preventive 4 | Ну!“ 


` ja 
Royd Ray Sayers, A.M.,M.D., Professorial Lecturer in Industria nct 
Sanitary Sate ‚or 
preven! 


entitt | 
oe 
n prevent" 


Scie nce 
eventit! 


Ralph Edwin Tarbett, B.S., Professorial Lecturer in 
Walter Lewis Treadway, M.D., Professorial Lecturer ™ 

Medicine. ] рген 
Raymond Aloysius Vonderlehr, M.D., Professorial Lecturer ™ 

tive Medicine. ч 
Estella Ford Warner, M.D., Professorial Lecturer in б 
William Charles White, M.B., M.D., Professorial Lect | 

culosis. : preci 
Louis Laval Williams, Jr., M.D., Professorial Lecturer n 


Medicine. 


- jent 
hild Hy? " 


rer n 


yy The Sf 


tion ( milk 


110 Introduction to Community Health and Sanita: 
Modern sanitation, the safeguarding of publi di 
supplies, industrial hygiene, and public and po ractiti 

genera р ж 
hip to Fede 
BY 


measures. The broad obligations of the 


matters of public health and his relations 


- > á agenci 
municipal, county, and non-official health ag 


One hour a week. n. 


212 Hygiene (2) : sent-day tr art 
The student is familiarized with the rapid pre blems th e 

licine, the m eco omic ng 

cs and min eve ex an 


from curative to preventive mec 


arising in the fields of medical ethi 


я : ice OT 
the social aspects of medical practice 


301 


йи 
pit 
piot 


piot 488 


-— 


“Зарр 


— 


ДА 
*Mented for except ic 
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duties or the general practitioner and of the profession as an 


1 ‹ i 
ntegral group in our social structure. Two hours a w eek. 


Preventive M edicine* The Staft 
lhe methods emploved in the study of epidemics of the more 
Important communicable and reportable diseases; analysis oí 
the epidemiological data upon which are based our modern 
methods of prevention and control ; and exposition of the general 
and specific control measures usually employed by modern 
health units. “Two hours a week. 

Public-H ealth Aspects of Clinical Medicine and Surgery The Staff 
The course is conducted by the forum method, in which the 
clinical departments and the staff in Hygiene and Preventive 


м 
Medicine take part. Eight periods. 


nal students by summer field work various health departments. 


Ы 1 
ALTEA LORA 


ET 


BIOCHEMISTRY 


À и. 
Executive of 


Vincent du Vigneaud, Ph.D., Professor of Biochemistry, 
Joseph Hyram Roe, Ph.D., Professor of Biochemistry. 
Arnold Kent Balls, Ph.D., Adjunct Professor of Enzymology. 
Oliver John Irish, A.M., Instructor in Biochemistry. 

Wilbur Irvin Patterson, Ph.D., Instructor in Biochemistry. 
Helen Marie Dyer, Ph.D., Instructor in Biochemistry. 


Robert Ridgely Sealock, Ph.D., Instructor in Biochemistry. 


m „ і а 
144 Biochemistry du M igneaud «ae, fats 


Lecture course dealing with the biochemistry refac 
"a t х 
and carbohydrates; digestion, tissues, intestinal PU 


and feces; blood, milk, and urine. Physical-chem! p out 
broug 


such as osmosis, colloids, and enzyme kinetics are © n is also 
> > ч Р | tio 
in their relationship to the above subjects. Arten! i de 
s , »fí sn 
given to various phases of intermediary metaboll wo hours 


endocrines, and to the so-called deficiency diseases. 


a week, d seal 


— i 
Vigneaud am pjo 


146 Biochemistry Seminar (elective) du res in 
ч к TAL . tu 
Seminar course for freshmen amplifying the lec tain spect 
: - $ БИр 
chemistry 144 and taking up in greater detail © 
of the field. One hour a week. ру“ 
154 Biochemistry of Foods and Nutrition (4) pudent 


arly for $ 


d Thur" 


d particul 


Lecture and laboratory course designe 
Tues. à? 


of the Department of Home Economics. 


2 to 5 p.m. Roe py 

; ‘ila 
+241 42 Biochemistry (4-4) «cal „идеп, a” 

Lecture and laboratory course for nonmedical $ fon * 


: Р asi. ° 
in general content to Biochemistry 144 and 2° 


Wed., 9 a.m. to 12. pall 
248 Biochemistry of the Enzymes (elective) -sor ТО ol 
Lecture course dealing with the Моде and n? ee 

4 edical 2 і 

and enzyme reactions. Open to medic One hour > 


Tue 7.0. 
students by arrangement. Tues., 445 F 


25ı Advanced Biochemistry 
Laboratory and conference course 


chemistry 144. The chemistry of 


4 


(40) 


tf. 


] ^ " 
hydrates, and 'stion, tissue chemistry, hydrogen-ion concen- 


is are studied in the 


tration, and met? í intitative 


OR aye 


tents, and fece 


f urine, blood, gastric con- 


SW the diagnosis of diseases and 


wakaf a Я 
Metabolic distu rticularly stressed in the labora- 


rbances are par 
tory, and the interpretatior f the f ngs by these methods 
IS thoro у t t wit n th ert es. The conferences 


are also designed to correlate the laboratory work with the 


)revı n a . 
Previous semester’s lecture work and to present advanced bio- 


Cher 1 | n E 
‚mical materia Two hours of conferences and nine hours 
| 
Of laborat 1 work a week 
^c Y 
252 Oh. 
Chemistry of the Vitamines (elective) Roe 


One hour a week. 


3554 Bioch, Rival Prosavation The Statt 


lours and,credits to be arranged 


hemical Liter. I du Vigneaud 
‚ in Biochemistry, mainly 


Seminar 


ourse 


nited number of specially 


tor graduate studen 


Qualified 


medi 

255. E 

m Ba = et 

» Staf Seminar The Statt 
Biweekly, 

259 60 R 


esearch in Biochemistrs du Vigneaud and Staft 


Ho B 
urs and credits to be arranged. 


2> 
R a GS TTET 


` "ж VX? т эЧ” 7 
DERMATOLOGY AND SYPHILOLOGY 
" Y] jl- 
Charles Augustus Simpson, M.D., Professor of Dermatology and s 
ology, Executive Officer. 
Harry Ford Anderson, M.D., Associate Professor 
Syphilology. 


and 
of Dermatolog! an 


` y. . L. 
George William Creswell, A.B., M.D., Associate in Dermatolog) | 


Syphilology. 
` r j4 
Herman Eugene Kittredge, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Dermatolog) 
Syphilology. y 
1 Dew? 


Theodore Claremont Chen Fong, M.D., Clinical Instructor Y 


tology and Syphilology. Jog! 
5, á $ 10 
Russell Joseph Fields, B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor їп Dermé 

and Syphilology. 

ff 

е St 

386 Clinic E 

"Le , 5 ; y б 

Children’s Hospital, one section, one hour а week efe pwi 


1 one-hal ^ 
one hour 4 

8 

ў , Simpso™ ^ yi 

387 Dermatology and Syphilology mmo skin 

Didactic lectures and demonstration of the most СО 


м al and cu 
diseases in all their manifestations, and general Я vo 
tment. 


Emergency Hospital, one section, one and 
a week; University Hospital, one section, 


syphilis, with special emphasis on its trea 
week. Fields 


389 Congenital Syphilis d skin 
5 a 
Lectures and demonstration of eye, bone, teeth, an е hour 


caused by congenital syphilis, with its treatment. 


week for eight weeks. Font 


390 Neurosyphilis 
Didactic lectures on the subject of 
spinal cord, with special emphasis on ра 


syphili 
resis an 


ч is also 
cluding treatment. Venereal therapy 15 al 


cussed. One hour a week for eight weeks. Fons 


477-78 Neurosyphilis N pilology 3 
in Ly , Syp™ 
The clinical application of Dermatology and ЭУР. week“ 


90. St. Elizabeths Hospital, one hour а wee 


479-80 Syphilis, Including Congenital Syphilis 
Gallinger Hospital, two hours a week. 


(42) 


! 
114 


10 


EXPERIMENTAL MEDICINE 


Edw 
ard Brio y 
d Bright Vedder, A.M., M.D., Sc.D., Professor of Experimental 


Med ; 
lcine, Executive Officer. 


216 


320 


401-2 


Clinical Microscopy Vedder 


Lect Ma 4 > a ; 
ures and laboratory work covering aspects Ol diagnosis, 
blood-counting, blood diseases, 


incl inc ; n 
including the study of urinalysis, 
Laboratory 


feces : r е . 
d ‚ Spinal fluids, Wassermanns, and parasitology. 
Iree : i 4 

ее hours a week for sixteen weeks. 
Tro dira y 
рї al Medi ine (elective) Vedder 


Thi 

is y a > ; 
course consists of didactic lectures and demonstrations ot 
emphasis on their 


the more 
One hour a 


tropical diseases, with 


common ] 
1 medical practice. 


Practi ук" 
tıcal application to репега 
week, 


Vedder 


Prob 
blems and Methods Experimental Medicine 


Ho 
urs à . i 
rs and credits to be arranged. 


MEDICINE 


Walter Andrew Bloedorn, A.M., M.D., Professor of Medicine Pm 
tive Officer. 

William Johnston Mallory, A.M., M.D., Professor of Medicine: 

Coursen Baxter Conklin, A.M., M.D., Clinical Professor 9] Medicine 

Frank Adelbert Hornaday, M.S., M.D., PRS. Professor of 2 мейе : 

Charles Robert Lee Halley, A.B., M.D., Associate in Medicine. 

John Alton Reed, A.B., M.D., Associate in Medicine. 

Watson William Eldridge, M.D., Associate in Medicine. 

Herman Solomon Hoffman, A.B., M.D., Associate in Medicine: 

John Minor, A.B., M.D., Associate in Medicine. 

Maurice Protas, A.B., M.D., Associate in Medicine. 

Paul Frederick Dickens, B.S., M.D., Associate in Medicine: 

Harry Friedenberg, A.B., M. n. Clinical Instructor in Medicine: u 


; | : ; rini 
Bernard Lauriston Hardin, Jr., A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructo 


cine. ; umts 
, Medic" 
Nicholas Athanasiou Mandelos, M.D., Clinical Instructor » ine: 
i 
George Arnold Holm, B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medic 


Leo T. Brown, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine. 


Alma Fife Heath, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine. fedicint : 
Harry Filmore Dowling, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in? edició 
George Louis Weller, Jr., A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in ы 
Walter Kendall Myers, B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Megs 
Elmer Wink Fugitt, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Medicine» Medi 
Theodore Judson Abernethy, B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in 

cine. — йд, 
Austin Brockenbrough Chinn, M.D., Clinical Instructor к Radiol og)" 
Joseph Francis Elward, D.Phar., M.D., Clinical Instructor al int‘ 
Clayton Bernard Ethridge, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Meas 

4 seal 4 


Bloedorn | = "T 


122 Introductory Medical Clinics ( elective) ductor 


TT n tro 
This course 185 given as part of а course on in 

"T my > Y 
and surgical clinics. Two hours a weck. Halle! 


124 History of Medicine (elective) 


One hour a week. 
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nts 


45 


ttroductios 7 y - : 
iction to Physical Diagnos Conklin 


bensary Clinics The Staff 

l ll-organized rroup clinical instruction is given in the dis 

eNSaries е " 
saries of the IL rgency Hospitals. The 


niversity and I 
is assigned cases to be thoroughly studied; and at the 


nclusion ٤ +) 
n of this study « h case is reviewe 


317-18 Genes Ved 
5 ами Bloedorn, Mallory, Halley 


A Systemati | 1 | | | 
, atic course of lectures designed to cover general aspects 
0 7 
t medi i "A х 
Т} lisease in its phases, including therapeutics. 
\гее hours a week 
319 Med; |] : Я 
| “ar Jurisprud € Eldridge 
‚eCtures А i 1 
CS on the rights and obligations of physicians both legal 


and eth i i 4 i 
ral problems with which the physician 


is 


Droug 


o contact. One hour a week for eleven weeks. 


ti Hoffman 
‘ries of lectures and demonstrations of the 
ys nt ication to 
therapy (elective [he Staff 
325. 
5-26 р, 
hysical Diagnos EU 
"ess Conklin and Stafi 


This to " - 
urse, which is designed to cover the entire subject of 


Physica] 
demonstrations and 


ulapnosis 
r i 
Practice on the поп hiect. Four hours a 
week, jbject. ou urs 4 


407-8 Ward Wan А 
poo alks The Staff 


tons ^ i ч я 
are tal ‘ssigned to the University Emergency Hospitals 
1ке : 
кеп tor w Bs 11 hos dh 2 dd 3° } t 
Tesp ard walks by the visiting physicians and their 
| Pective staffs in d . Р dd Tho eu 
dent | Age ra irse ОЇ ir usual rounds. stu 
7 : : d 
age '5 ап excellent opportunity to observe the act al man 
ement of , [ І | 
week ^ Patents [wo sections, one hour three times а 


0 
409-16 
е І 1 " т 

Bloedorn and Statt 


In the 
lese clinics the | " | Jag 3 
taken ics the usual as well as the more rare diseases are 
up | 4 É ^ 
Dosis Р and discussed from the point of view ot etiology, diag- 
^. and n К 
i 1d treatment, with spe € asis upon differential 


abnormalities as 


fee 


SATA мыл EFTE LT 


The 


George W ashington University MM 


í | „м ital 
found in the various morbid processes. Gallinger Ber 
nes a weer 


: eath 
Halley, Dowling: -: 


d to 
ories 


four sections, one and one-half hours three tit 


411-12 Clinical Clerkship 
The student is assigned a case which he is require 


up thoroughly, and inasmuch as the student’s hist 


à ict SUP, 
generally accepted for hospital records, he is under strict ы 


vision. Gallinger Hospital, four sections, two and cii 


Hospital, tw? y 
pital, two ы 
Hospit® 


hours three times a week; Emergency 
two hours three times a week; University Hos 
two hours three times a week; St. Elizabeths 
fourth of the class, two hours a week. А 


f 

| Chois 

413 Clinical Pathologi: al Confe rence (elec tive) Blo pro f 
This course is designed to acquaint the students with © os att 


correlation of the clinical and post-mortem findings post 


=r of e BREED 
described in detail from a clinical point of view, an pot 


q pateo, 
mortem findings are then thoroughly demonst 


grossly and with lantern slides. One hour a week: 


MILITARY SCIENC 
Jarrett Mathew 
States NL 


M.D 
Milita 


Huddleston 
Pr 


of 


161- 
1-62 Military 8 nd 


Basic medical course 
ployed ın the Атту; 


and its relation to di 


cien a 


cable disease 


and 


s Irom the 


Medi 


à medical force in the field 


garrison. cal-mil 


prevention 


E AND TACTICS 


orps, United 


Medical C 
Tactics 


Maji 


Science and 


Hu Idleston 


nation of masses as em- 


ti disease; water 


ition to 
ind control of communi- 
sanitation in held 


tandpo 


st nt; 


ary tactics and administration of 


One hour a week 


AAA TO 
AAA TRE 699894 


ATA 


NEUROLOGY 


y ` E á (tf^ | 
Walter Freeman, Ph.D., MD.,Professor of Neurology, Executive 0f 

James Winston Watts, M.D., Associate Professor of Neurosurg | 
Hyman David Shapiro, M.D., Associate in Neurology. l 


William Young Baker, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Neurology: 


Ne urology slides 


357 
Systematic lectures with moving pictures and lante? К 
illustrating the chief neurologic syndromes und their p l 
bases. One hour a week for sixteen weeks. Watts | 
445 Neurosurgery (elective) ; dii prat 
Lectures and clinical demonstrations in surgery a iad up? \ 
spinal cord, and peripheral nerves. Emphasis = relic! 


' fundamentals and upon the possibilities of 
or sixteen wee 
Freeman s üt 
illustrating шие) 
The vast 
The for the 


not on y ¿ome l 


ks. ( 


' of symptoms. Опе hour a week f 


447-48 Clinical Neurology 
Lectures and demonstrations of patients 
nosis and treatment of nervous disorders. 
of St. Elizabeths Hospital is drawn upon 


l for some Of the 


al Sy 
n . suai > 
commoner disorders, but also unu 


One hour a week. nd 
, i ¿peeman Y i 
449-50 Neurologic Examinations і geo presenti | 
; 7 е 
Practical instruction in the examination of patie а det?! 
rform a” dd 


is required to pe Е "mu 


nervous diseases. Each student j 
Hospital» I 


examination of six patients. >t. Elizabeths 


of the class, two hours a week. 


Т 


OBSTETRICS AND GYNECOLOGY 


Ho 
W: | 
ird {| rancis Капе, А.В M.D.. Professor of Obstetrics id 


Gino, 
Ynecology, Exe ative Officer 


Ra 


lf د‎ 

Eli; E Brown, M.D. Professor of Obstetrics and Gynt 
“Ц)а ty | 
Jah White Titus, Phar.D.. M.D., Clinical Professor of Obstetrics 


and Gyn 


Г 


Jacob Kotz, M.D | 


Glinical Prof cor ¢ Obstetrics and Gyn ology. 
К. 


and Em Darner A.B M.D.. Clinical Professor of Obstetrics 
“ run 


necology 


He 
rbe | | 
It Percy Ramsey AB. M.D.. Assistant Professor of Obstetrics 


"а Gyne 
icha | 
2 Lee Silvester M.S M.D {ssociate in Obstetrics and 
nes, A.B M.D.. Associate in Obstetrics and 


llinger, A.B M.D., 4; iate in Obstetrics and Gynecology. 


Thomas, M.D Associate in Obstetrics and 


is, A.B., M D., Associate in Obstetrics and Gynecology. 
Cockerille, M.D.. Clinical Instructor 1n Obstetrics and 
ү Упесо[од; 
Ayto ds 
n Howard Hixson, M.D.. Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and 


) 
"ynecol 


Russell McNitt, B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor ın 
letrics and Gynecology. 


е e 
‚ Obstetrics and Gynecology. 


ical Instru tor in 


"ladys Kain, B.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and 


E Nathanson, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics 


Instructor 1n Obstetrics 


Dodek, A.M., M.D., Clinical 


Instructor ın 


Elizabeth Parker, A.M., M.D., Clinical 


Шага Boyd, Е E. M.S., M.D., Clinical Instructor in 


Stet ; 
Tics and Gynecology. 


st 
: ALIASES RR 


so The George Washington University _ .- 


Obstetric 


Harry Samuel Douglas, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor їп 
and Gynecology. 

Howard Pope Parker, M.D., Clinical Instructor in 
Gynecology. 


Obstetrics ® 


ck 
Kane, Silvesteh и 
and managem® 


rs à week. 


361 Pregnancy, Normal and Abnormal 


Lectures and recitations on the physiology 


pregnancy and its complications. Two hou 
| E і s Kant 
362 Labor, Normal and Abnormal piso 
i à; he mecha 
Lectures, recitations, and demonstrations on t аме 
; "г f 
and course of labor and its complications. Three how prov? 
r 
363 Principles and Practice of Gynecology d вий? 
Lectures and recitations оп Gynecology, medical AN 
One hour a week. prow! 
304 Gynecological Pathology (elective) holo’ an 
' Lectures on the essentials of ру necological pat ic air 
demonstrations and study of gross and microscoP n wed 
; ; ‚eek tor 
discussed in the lectures. One hour а week * Kot 
360 Female Endocrinology the endi 
Lectures on the physiology and pathology ot v: 
ч : sv weeks ү 
system in women. Опе hour а week for six W Hatt? 
455-56 Manikin Demonstrations rative deliver 
"т , peri 
The mechanism of labor and various types “zZ the усаг. 
t 
demonstrated to sections of the class throughou The suf 
| and 
57—58 Clinical Obstetri re 
ae a zi the work of the P ms d 


Observation of, and participation in, ‘very Y 
1 , ane p . | very’, 
and in the deli spit 


post-natal clinics, on the wards, > | 0 
4 ` ¥ arhe 
the University, Gallinger, Columbia, and U staf 


| t 

459-60 Clinical Gynec ology / = Кеси 
Observation of, and participation in, вА 2 che 

in the operating ro x 

and Garfield Hosp 


the w ork 


clinics, on the wards, and 
versity, Gallinger, Columbia, 


OPHTHALMOLOGY 


Willi 
Шат Т А 
‚m Thornw all Davis, M.D., Professor of Ophthalmology, Execu- 
we Officer, 
oros U: ‹ 
r ge Vi tor Simpson, M.D., Assistant Professor of Ophthalmology. 
Nest A з TU RE 
0 Alfred Watson Sheppard, M.D.C.M., Assistant Professor of 
Phthalmology. 


‚de; 
Rar a M 
Leonard ( 700d 


M.D., M.M.S. Clinical карнай om ы: 
thalmology. | 


man, 


опа], 
ald Atmore Cox, A.B., M.D.. Clinical Instructor im Ophthalmology. 


tical Instructor in Ophthalmology. 


“пап; 
Jamin Rones, A.B. M.D.. Clini 


m Ophthalmolo, y Davis 
Ophthalmology, 


: lecture course presenting the principles of | 
w - 3 „г: 
vith special reference to topics of importance to the genera 


46 Practitioner. Two hours a week for ten weeks. 
3-64 Clinic Davis and Staff 


including etiology, 


Intensive 
clinical 


i training in diseases of the eye, 
anc 


diagnosis and treatment in their application to 


Case р E Me- 
tses. Episcopal Hospital, three hours twice а week. 


bd TO 
E CELT TTETTS 


OTO-RHINO-LARYNGOLOGY 


William Beverley Mason, M.D., Professor of Oto rhino-laryn А 
Executive Officer. بود‎ 
Daniel Bruce Moffett, A.B., M.D., Associate Professor 9f Quer [ 
laryngology. РЯ I 
William Herndon Jenkins, M.D., Clinical Professor of Qto-rhine-l k 
gology. mo 
| of Oro-rhin? 


LeRoy Lee Sawyer, Jr., A.B., M.D., Assistant Professor 
laryngology. 

David Davis, A.B., M.D., Associate in Oto-rhino laryngology- 

Don R. Johnson, LL.B., M.D., Associate in О1о-ғћіпо-Гагупво in 

Aubrey David Fischer, M.D., Clinical Instructor дий 


laryngology. x 

Jeter Carroll Bradley, M.D., Clinical Instructor m Oto-rhinol? 

2 olo ду. гил” 
Lyman Brooke Tibbets, Phar.D., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Oto 

| laryngology. гт 
Joel Norton Novick, M.D., M.S.C., Clinical Instructor in 019 

laryngology. sub 

377-78 Dispensary Clinic Mason ot o 

Practical clinical instruction in the diagnosis and tr^ Hospit! 


, "у gency 
diseases of the ear, nose, and throat. Emergency 


one section daily. Jenkit" 
466 Oto-rhino-laryngology ean pe 
Clinical lectures and demonstration of disease? ^ aa 
and throat, including bronchoscopy and esophagos 
hour a week. Мой“ 
467 Oto-rhino-laryngology , 20 the e 
Lectures on the anatomy, physiology, and disease! ы 
nose, and throat. One hour a week. pe 
468 Bronchoscopy eN the us 
A series of lectures on the fundamental principles 4 esop 


- hoscopt 
of instruments, including both the bronch« E 
su 


|. 
70S e e hour a sek for ten weeks. d 
bo- E^ we Om hour 2 we АН Mason ret 0 
469-70 Clint d treat |, one 


| laenosis AN 
Practical clinical instruction in the diagnos” {ospit®" . 


diseases of the ear, nose, and throat. 
section, one and one-half hours 4 
one section, one and one-half hours а ¥ 


one section, one and one half hours 4 wech 


PATHOLOGY 


00) R 
Oger 7 
р Morrison Choisser, B.S M.D.. Professor of Pathology, Acting 
int . ecutive Off; 
` CET 
lizabe 
1 meth Mapelsden Ramsey. A.B.. M.D., Associate їп Pathology. 
ү ату An 
roy Aaron Davis, M.D., Instructor in Pathology 
0be v wee ove 
Crt lama , ) 
jn James Jermstad, A.B., B.S., M.D., Instructor in Pathology. 
418 r 
i Pathology Choisser, Termstad, Davis 
$ A course covering inflammation, repair, degenerations, the 
Л " " +’ 111 al i it 11 Р : 
eitects of plant including bacteria) and animal parasites on 
the body, the effects of chemi ind physical agents, the forma- 
) tion of new growths, et fol by special pathology of the 
Organs and of the specific diseases. The laboratory work con- 
“sts primarily of the hi log studv of diseased tissues and 
м 0:17 A tl IMSE UL uu y 4 
} , 
Neoplasms. Four hours of lectures and nine hours of laboratory 
no V 1 Р 
vork a week, 
307 Autopsy (elect The Staff 
4 à lective ) н 
at Groups of students are called from t to time for autopsies 
i a ўа 
o! Perlormed bv members of the staff Amphitheater necropsies 
" are held regularly at the University and Gallinger Hospitals; 
ak the Clinicians and in the discussions 
e and elucid on of th 


т fe Choisser 


the student assigned to the 
are compared, 
all present. 


Clini: al Patholo: п 
Clinic al 


al Conferences elective) 
records are presented by 
Case in the wards. Autopsy and clinical findings 
specimens are demonstrated and examined by 


hour a week. 


( t 
$ Resear, h Choisser 


` Но » B 
¡sé Urs and credits to be arranged. 


tn 
9945 Sess TT 


EG 


PEDIATRICS 


їй) 
Harry Hampton Donnally, A.M., M.D., Professor of pedum 


Executive Officer. e 4 
Preston Alexander McLendon, B.S., M.D., Assistant Professor 
Pediatrics. 
Charles Aurelius Schutz, A.B., M.D., Assistant Professor of Pe 
Edward Lewis, M.D., Assistant Professor of Pediatrics. 
Margaret Mary N TR A.B., M.D., Associate in Pediatrics 
Elizabeth Emery Chickering, A.B., M.D., Associate in Pediatric 
Mabel Harlakenden Grosvenor, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instruc 
Pediatrics. 
Aaron Nimetz, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Pediatrics. 
James Alfred Rolls, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Pedal 
William Staton Anderson, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor in Pe dia! 


di tried 


tor ! 4 


337 38 Pediatrics f the пенй 
A course of lectures on diseases and malform: ations 0 nu 
metabolism, edit ric 


born. Growth (mental and physical), 
preventive p 


nutritional diseases, therapeutics, habits, 


wee 
and social aspects are considered. One hour а 
first semester and for eight weeks in the second. Scho? 
1, 
341-42 Dispensary Clinic 14. Children * 
Clinical course in the infant and the pre school chi werk 
one hour 


Hospital, Child Welfare Center, one section, 


Nim 
343-44 Dispensary Clinic Lewis, Nicholson, Chick g pino! 
Clinical course in the out-patient department, inc së one $ 
to serious disorders of children. Chil Iren’s Hospital 


tion, one and one-half hours three times a Wee™ Donnall 
427-28 Clinic | опе and er 
ass, 
Teaching clinic. Children’s Hospital, entire € 
fourth hours a week. hols" 


McLendon, " ders" 


429-30 Clinical Clerkship Donnally, ; 
Nimetz, © hiker фий) 
, spect ic 
Ward walks, physical diagnosis in children, е езде) 1 of 
procedures, bedside instruction in contagious treat e 


r sis an 
laboratory and necropsy instruction, diagnos 


(54) 


435 


137-38 


urgent cases. Children’s Hospital, one-fourth of the class, three 
hours three times a week. 

Contagious-Disease Cl Grosvenor 
Bedside instruction in scarlet fever. Gallinger Hospital, one 


fourth of the class. one hour a week. 


Contagious Disease ( lini Rolls 
Bedside j Gallinger Hospital, one 


nstruction in diphtheria 
four i 
urth of the class, one hour a week. 
Clini, Chickering 
( linic id instruction in the care of the 

^ 


malformat birth | prematurity. Gallinger Hos 


ons irth injuries, апа 


newly born, congenital 


та! i p 
Pital, one-fourth of the class. one hour a week. 


Allergy Clinic (elective Donnally 
Children's Hospital may 


Р A d 

Ti Р 1 я 
ictical work in the Allergy Clinic of | 
selected on the basis 


be i 
obtained by a small group ot students 


of a - 2 d s 
01 scholarship and special fitness, from among seniors w ho apply. 


Two 


alternoons a wee 


311 


George Byron Roth, A.B., M.D., Professor of Pharmacology, 
Of 


Phoebe Jeannette Crittenden, Ph.D., Instructor in Pharmacology: 


N 


юы 
N 


N 
+ 


th 


PHARMACOLOGY AND TI IERAPEUTICS 


Executi 


er, 


—,, Instructor in Pharma ology: 


Pharmacology 
This 


the chemical nature and the biological effects 


Roth and ае 
covering и 


instruction Five 


of drugs 


course consists of laboratory 


hours a week. Roth 
Fundamentals of Pharmacology (elective) 
One hour a week. sch 


Ro 
Pharmacology which 
A didactic stration in 


irse nlemente lemor 
course, supplemented by dem ^ 
the mor, 


correlates the most prominent facts relating tO being E 
portant therapeutic agents, special consideration m and 
to the drugs found in the United States PharmacoP 

New and Nonofficial Remedies. Three hours a WE y suf 
Pharmacology Conference (elective) Roth a^ 
One hour a week. Roth 
Prescription И riting scripti 
Sixteen one-hour conferences on the form Of the pr^ 

with pra tical exercises. The Sta 
Therapeutics 2 Jinical use‘ 
Lectures, conferences, and demonstrations ON he y for t" ive 
of drugs. One hour a week in the first semester ane 

weeks in the second. Roth 
T he rape и ti 5 AT minar { eli [ tive } 


One hour a week. 


Re search 


Hours and credits to be arranged. 


E 


С 
Al 
Ly 


fio? Er 


117 


ind 118 


PHYSIOLOGY 


Trett 4 , х 
tt Cyril Albritton, A.B.. M.D.. Professor of Physiology, Executive 


Ph.D.. Instructor in Phy 
yder, A.B., M.D., Instructor in Physiology 


Physi lo; , Leese 


ysiology (2 
Lectures overine the fundamentals of Physiology in its various 
Subdivisions. Prerequisite: one year of gene or one 
semester of ı biologi | science Mon We 10 a.m 
› , 
Physiology T Snyder 
I 
› 
Laboratory exercises in the fundamentals ot Pre 
tequisite: Physiology 115 or its equivalent 115 and 
117, may be taken concurrently. 
2 a ` 
Physiole ^ Albritton and огай 
An Intensive « tic survey { various subdivisions Ol 
Vertebrate physiology, drawing heavily on prerequisite work in 
Physics, biolac: л А pal eat lishine the concept ot 
` ору ап пеп rv, and st ung + 
Physiol ы! | their causal 
""J9l0logy as a science n le ‚of variables and their caus: 
INnterrela+ ^ 
er latior S | ho с week 
Experiment ! Phusiol Albritton and Staf 
е. ysiol : i 
La Oratory work with confe os d lectures. In 
the laboratory the student is given Ёг a реги rain 
ing in physio «ror He ic then о | wide 
iolog te jues H 
Variety of sin Dez nunlvine the demonstration of 
i prodi $, € i ıvoiving t 1C1 . - 
s CI relat à А 2 fonction ibl Prob- 
Ta tio ip betw nal vi | 
MS are + Я earlier sources апа 
І en { ent literat lier 
Over the penal : : ratory study, including mam- 
al subi ns І j 
ZAR work. Training in exp ntal thod is emphasized 
and rigorous star Я E s ¢ are maintained Two hours of 
Ctures and nine rs of boratory work a week 


, "Auction to R rch (3-3 Albritton and Staft 


The George Washington University Be 


Albritton 


: ; ; ey investit 
Lectures upon the judgment of evidence in medical ШУ uf 
One he 


Seminar ( elective) 


tion including testing of the significance of a result. 


a weck. $ { 
ta 
Research Albritton and 


Hours and credits to be arranged. 


PSYCHIATRY 


Willi. : 
aft illiam Alanson White, A.M.. M.D., Professor of Psychiatry, Executive 
Officer. 
OScoe Willis Hall, Ph B.. M.D.. Clinical Professor of Psychiatry. 


ohn F { G 

Р 1 Edward Lind, M.D., Clinical Professor of Psychiatry. 
au 2^ . 

1 Jacob Ewerhardt, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Psychiatry. 
Arrie TM 
er Elizabeth Twombly, А.В, M.D, Clinical Instructor ın 
Sychiatry, 


ddison Met 
inifred Ric 


A 
uire Duval, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Psychiatry. 


hmond, Ph.D.. Clinical Instructor in Psychiatry. 


Sa 
EM Alexander Silk, Ph.G., M.D., Clinical Instructor їп Psychiatry 
IC >. x ‹ , 
Rie, Heyl Kiessling, A.B., M.D., Clinical Instructor їп Psychiatry. 
چ‎ 


her Griffin, A.B.. M.D.. Clinical Instructor їп Psychiatry. 


136 i 
Introdu; tory Medical Psychology (elective Lind 


The theoretical and practical aspects of the constitution, char- 
acter, and personalit : мат ne: the psychological 


> | ча 
features in various diseases, with special attention to the patient s 


)e & $ a » 
Personality; and the different types of character development 


an . ; i : : , "ek. 
d their special ways of adaptation. Опе hour a week 


24€ a 
" Organic Psychopathology (elective) Hall 
The “on in organic reaction types, illustrated with suitable 
Case pre NÉ ۴ 
se Presentations. One hour a week. 
352 Psy, hiatr y White 


Course on the major psychoses, illustrated by the presentation 


9f clinica] for the purpose of explaining 


material and utilized s 
the St. Eliz- 


fundamental psychological mechanisms involved. 


abe ; х 
eths Hospital, one hour a week. 
354 Ewerhardt 


Per 
Sonality Adjustments О on 
ne hou 


: aladaptations occurring in childhood and youth. 

"MA A Week for cight weeks. 4 

> Ward Work The Staft 

he Personal examination of the various types Of psychosis, 

a» the writing by the student of a formal report of the mental 
X 


am : instruc- 
t “Mination, followed by a review of the cases with an instru 
or, S p и > 
St. Elizabeths Hospital, two hours a week. 


University 


Ps, honeurosts 


A course on the descriptive aspects, the etiology; 


and the treatment of the various pSyc 


1 
pathology А 
fog twelve weeks. 


St. Elizabeths Hospit il, one hour а week 
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THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


The Board of Trustees of the University is conıpused of the President 
of the University, ex officio, and the following persons by election: 


1937 


*Bennett ( hamp Clark, A.B., LL.B., Senate Office Building. 

John Henry Cowles, 1733 Sixteenth Street. 

Robert Vedder Fleming, Riggs National Bank. 

Charles Carroll Glover, Jr., A.M., LL.B., Riggs National Bank. 
Arthur Peter, LL.B., Washington Loan and Trust Building. 

Mrs. Henry Alvah Strong, The Sulgrave Club. 

Merle Thorpe, A.B., United States Chamber of Commerce Building. 
*Alfred Adams Wheat, A.B., LL.B., LL.D., District Court House. 


1938 

Avery DeLano Andrews, LL.B., Winter Park, Florida. 

Clarence Aiken Aspinwall, 1140 Fifteenth Street. 

Henry Parsons Erwin, A.B., Hibbs Building. 

Mrs. Joshua Evans, Jr., A.B., Ed.D., 3405 Lowell Street. 

*Howard Wilkinson Hodgkins, B.S., LL.B., 1604 First National Bank 
Building, Chicago, Ill. 

*Tohn Edgar Hoover,LL.M.,LL.D., United States Department of Justice. 

Abram Lisner, A.M., 1723 Massachusetts Avenue. 

Charles Riborg Mann, Ph.D., Sc.D., 744 Jackson Place. 

Walter Rupert Tuckerman, A.B., LL.B., Bethesda, Md. 

Chester Wells, Graduate United States Naval Academy and United 
States Naval War College, Jones Mill Road, Chevy Chase, Md. 


1939 


Harry Cassell Davis, A.M., L.H.D., 1921 Kalorama Road. 

"George Edgar Fleming, LL.M., Union Trust Company. 

Charles William Gerstenberg, LL.B., 70 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

Ulysses S. Grant, 3d, Graduate United States Military Academy and 
United States Engineers' School, Governor's Island, New York. 
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Gilbert Grosvenor, A.M., LL.D., Litt.D., National Geographic Society. 
Alfred Henry Lawson, LL.B., Washington Loan and Trust Company- 
Theodore Williams Noyes, A.M., LL.M., LL.D., The Evening Star. 
*Luther Halsey Reichelderfer, M.D., I L.D., 1661 Crescent Place. 
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Chairman of the Board of Trustees C 
Robert Vedder Fleming " 
Vice Chairman of the Board of Trustees J 
Arthur Peter F 


Secretary of the Board of Trustees 
Harry Cassell Davis 
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THE UNIVERSITY 
Cloyd Heck Marvin, Ph.D., LL.D., President of the University. 
William Carl Ruediger, Ph.D., Provost of the University. 
Charles Wendell Holmes, LL.D., Comptroller of the University. 
Harold Griffith Sutton, M.S., Director of Admissions. 
John Russell Mason, B.S. in L.S., A.M., Librarian of the University. 


Fred Everett Nessell, A.B., Registrar of the University; Secretary of the 
Faculties. 


Robert Whitney Bolwell, Ph.D., Dean of the Summer Sessions. 

Vinnie Giffen Barrows, A.M., Director of Women’s Personnel Guidance. 
Daniel LeRay Borden, A.M., M.D., Director of Health Administration. 
Alan Thomas Deibert, A.M., Adviser to Students from Foreign Countries. 
Myrna Pauline Sedgwick, A.B., Secretary to the President. 

Lester Allan Smith, A.M., Alumni Secretary. 


THE LAW SCHOOL 
William Cabell Van Vleck, A.B., LL.B., S.J.D., Dean of the Law School. 
Аппа Marie Bischoff, A.B., Secretary to the Dean of the Law School. 


Mary Chase Leake, A.B., Secr: tary in the Office оў the Dean of the Law 
Si hool. 


Tue Law LIBRARY 


Helen Newman, LL.M., Law Librarian. 


Assistants in the Law Library. —William Aglionby Daniel; James Herbert 
Foley, A.B.; Ralph Otto Glockler; Robert Stevens Tarnay, A.B. 


THE LAW SCHOOL 
THE FACULTY 

Cloyd Heck Marvin, Ph.D., LL.D., President of the University. 

William Cabell Van Vleck, A.B., LL.B., S.J.D., Dean of the Law School. 


EMERITUS LIST 


Wendell Phillips Stafford, A.M., LL.B., LL.D., Litt.D. Professor E 
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GENERAL INFORMATION 


INTRODUCTORY 


The George Washington University Law School, established in 1826, 
discontinued later, and reorganized in 1865, is the oldest in the District 
of Columbia. The course of instruction for the degree of Bachelor of 

aws, originally requiring two years, was increased in 1898 to three years. 
À course leading to the degree of Master of Laws was added in 1877. 

In 1900 the School took part in the organization of the Association of 
American Law Schools and has been a member of the Association since 
Mat time. In 1911 the School became coeducational. In 1924 the late 
afternoon course for students with limited schedules was increased to 
four years. On September 1, 1925, the entrance requirements were in- 
Creased to two years of college work; іп 1936 they were increased to a 
College degree. The School is approved by the Council of Legal Education 
9f the American Bar Association. Since September 1, 1925, it has occupied 
а new building, designed and constructed for its use. This building is 
named Stockton Hall in honor of the late Rear Admiral Charles Herbert 
tockton, President of the University from 1910 to 1918. 


Tue LisRARY 


The Law School Library of 18,500 volumes contains the decisions 
of the highest courts of all the States, the reports of the United States 
upreme Court and lower Federal courts, the English Reprint and 
Nglish Law Reports, the United States Statutes, the statutes of all 
the States, the English statutes, the principal English and American 
Igests, legal encyclopedias and collections of annotated cases, and the 
fading case books, textbooks, and legal periodicals. 

The library is open from 9 a.m. to 11 p.m. each class day (Saturday, 
9 a.m. to 7 p.m.) and from 2 to 6 p.m. on Sunday. 


Tue Law Review 


The George Washington Law Review, published quarterly by the 
niversity, is edited by the faculty and students of the Law School. 
tis devoted exclusively to the field of governmental and federal public 
AW. The location of the University in the National Capital, where the 
Primary sources of federal public law may be observed in operation, 
affords a unique opportunity for specialization in this field. Among the 
Subjects included in this field are administrative law, admiralty, conflict of 
aws, constitutional law, international law, interstate commerce, immi- 
ration, patents, copyrights, trade marks, taxation, trade regulation, 
tariff, radio law, and veterans’ administration. 

‚ The editorial work of the Review is in charge of a faculty editor- 
In-chief, a faculty board of associate editors, a board of departmental 
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advisory editors, and a board of student editors. The student pres 
are chosen each year from those students who have completed 
semester-hours or more with an average grade of B or better. 


ADMISSION 


^ А . ission 
For a statement of the general regulations and procedure for admi 

to the University, see the University catalogue. filed 
Applications for admission and supporting certificates should be 


à $ ar the 
with the Director of Admissions not later than two weeks before 
registration period. 


For THE BACHELOR or LAWS DEGREE 


x : г o А TA the 
Candidates for this degree must have received, before admission, 4 
: ve 

degree of Bachelor of Arts or an equivalent degree from an appro 


PA. ; af 2 idenced 
college or university. The conferring of this degree must be eviden 
by proper certificates. 


ADVANCED STANDING 


Advanced standing toward the degree of Bachelor of Laws may be 
granted for work successfully completed in other law schools which or 
members of the Association of American Law Schools. A student trans- 
ferring from another approved law 


: : ust 
school with advanced standing п 
show that at the time he began the 


e he 
study of law at the other school 


¢ The 


could have met the requirements for admission to the Law School of 


George Washington University then in force. k 
Applicants for admission with advanced standing must file certified 
transcripts of record showing high-school, college, and law credits. The 
right is reserved to refuse such credit, in whole or in part, or to allow it 
conditionally or after examination, and credit given may be withdrawn 
for subsequent poor work. No student admitted with advanced eie 
will be recommended for the degree of LL.B. until he has сср 
in this school at least one full year of residence and passed successful 
twenty-eight semester-hours with the required average for the degree. * И 
student will be admitted who has been in attendance at another law schoo 
and is ineligible, because of poor scholarship, to return to that school. : 
Students intending to attend summer-school sessions at other law 
schools and desiring to use credits obtained at such schools in their course 
at this Law School, must first have the courses they wish to take approved 
by the Dean. In no event will credits be recognized in excess of those 
which might be obtained in a similar period in this School. 
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For THE DEGREE OF Juris Doctor (J.D) 


Candidates for this degree must have received before admission the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts or an equivalent degree from an approved 
University or college. 

Advanced standing for work in other law schools will not be granted 
toward the degree of Juris Doctor. 


For THE MASTER or Laws DEGREE 


Candidates for this degree must, at the time of their admission, have 
Teceived the degree of Bachelor of Laws or an equivalent degree from an 
accredited law school, and must have attained in the course for the law 
degree an average grade equivalent to the grade of B in this Law School 
Or must be admitted by special action of the Dean’s Council. 


UNCLASSIFIED STUDENTS 


Persons eligible for admission to regular standing may, in the discretion 
Of the Dean, be admitted as unclassified students, to courses aggregating 
Not more than four hours a week. 


UNIVERSITY STUDENTS IN THE Law SCHOOL 


A limited number of persons who cannot qualify as candidates for a 
degree in Law, but who are over twenty-five years of age and because of 
their maturity, training, and experience seem qualified to pursue the 
Study of Law, may be admitted to the Division of University Students. 

andidates for admission as “university” students in Law must file 
Written applications, setting forth their qualifications in detail, and letters 
and certificates to prove the facts stated therein as to their education 
and experience. Each application must first be submitted to the faculty 
Of the Law School and approved by them. Approval will be granted only 
IN unusual cases where some special reason justifies admission. Work 
One by such university students will not be counted toward a degree. 


REGISTRATION 


Before attending classes each student must present himself in person 
Ог registration. No student will be registered in the Law School until 
E credentials have been filed and approved by the proper officers of 

niversity (see "Admission", above). 
E^ : case in which a student is permitted to drop a year course at the 
whe the first semester he must register for the second semester of that 
t Ject not later than one calendar year from the time the attendance in 
€ first semester was completed. 
operation is permitted at the beginning of either semester. Stu- 
eginning the study of Law in the second semester, however, may 
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pursue only a limited schedule. Such students тау pursue other first- 
year courses in the succeeding summer session. 

Qualified students who are entitled to advanced standing on records 
from other approved law schools or who have completed courses at this 
Law School during former periods of attendance, may register at the 
beginning of the second semester for subjects which commence at that 
time, but not for year subjects. 

Registration days for the academic year 1937-38 will be Saturday, 
Monday, and Tuesday, September 18, 20, and 21, 1937, and Wednesday 
and Thursday, February 2 and 3, 1938. A late-registration fee of $5 will 
be charged each student who is permitted to register after the regular 
registration days. No registration may be made for a semester subject 
after the first two weeks of a semester, or for a year subject after the 
first four weeks of the year. 

Registration may be changed only with the permission of the Dean. 

For further information regarding registration, see the University 
catalogue. 

FEES AND FINANCIAL REGULATIONS 


E "C 3 $8.00 
University fee, for ea f 
Tuition fee, for each g 00 
.00 
for one semester, $ 0 
М t 20.0 
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v See eres cu 5.00 
ee for special examır on 
ate-registration fee students wl fail to 
Late registration fee, tudents who ‹ 5.00 
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Reinstatement соо 
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THE University FEE 


Payment of the University fee, charged all students, secures to them 
the following University privileges: (1) the issuance of three certified 
transcripts of record, if and when desired; (2) the services of the Place- 
ment Office; (3) the use of the University library facilities, except as 
otherwise designated; (4) gymnasium privileges and the use of the 
University playing fields; (5) admission to all athletic contests, unless 
otherwise specified; (6) the University Hatchet, the student newspaper; 
(7) admission to University debates; (8) medical attention and hos- 


pital services as described on pages 17-18. 


PAYMENT OF FEES 


All fees are payable at the Office of the Comptroller, 2101 G Street 
NW. No student is permitted to complete registration or to attend 
classes until all fees are paid. Fees for each semester are due and 
payable in advance at the time of registration. 


+ 
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In exceptional cases, subject to the approval of the Comptroller, 
Students registering for more than three semester-hours may sign con- 
tracts for semester charges, except for the University fee and deposits, 
permitting installment payments as follows: First semester—one third at 
the time of registration, plus the University fee and deposits; one third 
on November 1; one third on December 1. Second semester—one third 
at the time of registration, plus the University fee and deposits; one third 
on March 1; one third on April 1. Students registering for three hours 
or less are not privileged to sign contracts for installment payments. 

Students who fail to meet installment payments by the sixteenth of 
the month will be suspended and may not attend classes until they have 
paid all accrued fees and a reinstatement fee of $5, and have been officially 
reinstated. A suspended student may not be reinstated for the semester 
after two weeks from the date of suspension. Applications for reinstate- 
ment are to be made to the Dean or Director of the College, School, or 
Division in which the student is registered. 

No student may register in any department of the University who owes 
fees in any other department of the University. 

Auditors pay all fees chargeable to students registered for credit except 


the late-registration fee. 


WITHDRAWALS AND REFUNDS 


Applications for withdrawal from the University or for changes in 
Class schedules must be made in person or in writing to the Dean or 
Director of the College, School, or Division in which the student is reg- 
istered. Notification to an instructor is not an acceptable notice. 

In authorized withdrawals and changes in schedules financial adjust- 
ments will be made on the basis of the three installments a semester, 
as follows: 

First semester: Withdrawals dated on or before October 31, cancella- 
tion of the second and third installments; withdrawals dated on or before 
November 30, cancellation of the third installment; no refunds or rebates 
will be allowed on withdrawals dated subsequent to November 30. 

Second semester: Withdrawals dated on or before February 28, can- 
Cellation of the second and third installments; withdrawals dated on or 
before March 31, cancellation of the third installment; no refunds or 
tebates will be allowed on withdrawals dated subsequent to March 31. 

In no case will any part of an initial installment of tuition be re- 
funded, and in no case will tuition be reduced or refunded because of 


Nonattendance upon classes. 
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No permission to withdraw and no certificate of work done will | 
given a student who has not a clear financial record. 
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SCHOLARSHIPS, PRIZES, LOAN FUNDS 


Scholarships are administered by the University Committee on Student 
Loans and Scholarships. Application should be made to the Registrar 
of the University. 

The following prizes are awarded annually in the Law School: р 

Ellsworth Prize.—The Ellsworth Prize of $25, offered by Mr. Fritz 
von Briesen, is awarded to the student doing the best work in the subject 
of Patent Law Practice. It was awarded in 1935-36 to Douglas Otis 
Baird. 


Samuel Herrick Prize.—A prize of $25, founded by Samuel Herrick, 
Esq., is awarded annually to that member of the graduating class in the 
Law School (excepting the winner of the John Bell Larner gold medal) 
who has attained the highest average grade in the work of the third year. 
It was awarded in 1935-36 to Robert Henry Marcus. р 

John Bell Larner Prize.—This prize, established by the bequest of 
John Bell Larner, consists of a gold medal which is awarded annually 
to that member of the graduating class in the Law School who attains 
the highest average grade in the entire course for the degree of Bachelor 
of Laws. It was awarded in 1935-36 to Whitfield Huff Marshall. 

John Ordronaux Prizes—These prizes were established in 1909 by 
the bequest of John Ordronaux. The amount of $40 is awarded annually 
to the student in the Law School who has attained the highest average 
grade in the first-year, full-time, regular course; and $40 to the student 
who has attained the highest average grade in the second-year, full-time, 
regular course. The former was awarded in 1935-36 to Robert Stevens 
Tarnay and the latter to Bernard Margolius. 6 

Through the generosity of friends of the University a number ol loan 
funds are available to students in the Law School. Among them is the 
Henry Strong-William A. Maury Scholarship Loan Fund established by 
the Henry Strong Educational Foundation in memory of Henry xd 
and William A. Maury. Application for loans should be made to the 
Comptroller of the University. 


ORDER OF THE COIF 


The Order of the Coif is a national honor society with chapters л 
thirty-two law schools, the purpose of which is “to foster a spirit of 
careful study and to mark in a fitting manner those who have attained а 
high grade of scholarship.” The George Washington University Chapter 
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was established in 1926. Students are elected each year from the highest 
tanking 10 per cent of the graduating class of the Law School. 


GENERAL REGULATIONS 


Students in the Law School are subject to, and are expected to familiar- 
ize themselves with, the general University regulations stated in the Uni- 
versity catalogue. 


AMOUNT OF Work 


_ A student who takes a majority of his courses in the full-time sections, 
from 9.10 a.m. to I p.m., may, with the permission of the Dean, take 
Work not exceeding fifteen hours a week. For such students the minimum 
Period of attendance is three academic years. 

A student who takes a majority of his courses in the afternoon sections 
May not register for more than ten hours a week. For such students the 
minimum period of attendance is four academic years. 

The amount of work carried by any student may be restricted when, in 
the judgment of the Dean, the best interests of the student require it. 

ATTENDANCE 

No student will be allowed credit in any subject unless he has been 

regularly registered and in regular attendance and has done all the work 


required in the course in that subject. 


GRADES 


The grade of a student in each subject is indicated by the letters 
Р (55), pass, or F (below 55), failed. The meaning of these grades 18 
as follows: 

P, pass, means that the work has been successfully completed and full 


Credit given for the subject. 

F, failed, means that the work in the subject has been a failure and 
that no credit will be given. To obtain credit the student must repeat the 
Subject; but a student who, in the work of the year, has received a grade 
of F in one subject only and obtained a general average of C, may take 
the next regular examination in that subject, and if on such re-examina- 
tion he obtains a passing grade he will be given credit in the subject with 
the grade thus obtained. 

At the end of each academic year each student is given an average 
Numerical grade for his work for the year. These numerical grades rank 
as follows: 4 (85-100), excellent; В (75-84), very good; C (65-74), 
good; D (60-64), poor; U (below 60), unsatisfactory. 

he general average of a student shall include all the grades in all the 
Subjects taken while in the Law School working for a particular degree. 
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Where a subject has been repeated or a re-examination has been taken, 
both the first grade and the subsequent grade or grades shall be counted 
in the general average. A failure in a non-required subject shall also 
be counted. 
EXAMINATIONS 
Written examinations are held at the close of the first semester in sub- 
jects which are then completed and at the close of the second semester in 
all other subjects. All students are required to take the regular exami- 
nations in the subjects pursued, unless excused by the Dean. А student 
who, with the consent of the Dean, does not take the final examination 
in a subject with the class in which he is enrolled. may take the next 
regular examination given in the subject. } 
No student shall be given an examination in, or permitted to rei 
credit in, less than an entire subject. In any case where a student 1s Per” 
mitted to register for one semester only of a year subject, he may not take 
the examination in that subject until the other semester has been com- 
pleted. 
No special examinations will be given; except that, upon written appli- 
cation to the Dean’s Council, showing sufficient cause, a candidate for а 
degree at a convocation before the next regular examination, if he would 
be entitled to take a postponed examination, may, in the discretion of 
the Dean’s Council, be given a special examination not less than sixty days 
after the date of the one which he failed to take. 


EXCLUSION AND PROBATION FOR Poor SCHOLARSHIP 


Any student who during an academic year fails in two or more full- 
year subjects or the equivalent in half-year subjects shall be excluded. 
Any student not subject to exclusion under the foregoing rule who at 
the end of an academic year has failed to maintain a general average ın 
all of his work of at least C, 6s, will be on probation during the succeed- 
ing academic year. Students on probation may at the discretion of the Dean 
be required to reduce their programs of study. A student on probation will 
be excluded at the end of his probationary year unless he has made an 
average grade sufficient to give him a general average of at least С ın 
all of the work since his admission to the school. ; 

No student shall be put on probation or excluded on the work of om 
semester only or on the work of the summer sessions or as the result of a 
program of less than four hours a week during the academic year. 

A student who has been excluded from the School under the above 
rules may be readmitted by the Committee on Reinstatement upon such 
conditions as that Committee shall prescribe. Written application must 
be made to the Committee setting forth the reasons for the reinstatement 
and the applicant will be accorded an oral hearing if he so desires. Rein- 
statement will be granted only in special cases. 
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Students who have not applied to the Reinstatement Committee, or 
who have been denied reinstatement by the Committee, may be admitted 
to the regular examinations during the academic year next succeeding the 
year upon the work of which they have been dropped, in those subjects 
in which they have made a grade below passing, 55, and if such students 
receive a grade of passing in all of these subjects with an average sufh- 
cient to make their general average not less than 65, such students shall 
be reinstated at the beginning of the next academic year. Students who 
take these examinations for reinstatement are not eligible to be registered 
in the Law School or to attend classes during the year in which the 


examinations are taken. 
CLASSIFICATION OF STUDENTS 
Students are divided into classes on the completion of semester-hours 


of credit as follows: First year, to twenty-seven; second year, twenty- 
eight to fifty-five; third year, fifty-six or more. 
ELIGIBILITY FOR STUDENT ACTIVITIES 

The following rules apply to activities which are open to all students 
registered in the University: 

The faculty adviser of each activity shall be held responsible for the 
Verification, through the Office of the Registrar, of the eligibility of all 
Participants. In activities which have no faculty adviser, the ranking 
Student officer shall verify, through the Office of the Registrar, the eligi- 
bility of all participants and shall submit the eligible list to the Eligibility 
Committee for approval. 

I ACADEMIC AND SOCIAL CLUBS OR SOCIETIES 


Students on probation may not be officers or chairmen of committees. 


A-MURAL ACTIVITIES? 


П. CAMPUS AND INTI 

1. Except where such activities may be of a graduate nature, member- 
Ship or participation is restricted to undergraduate students registered 
for at least six semester-hours and not on probation. 
‚ 2. Membership or participation is limited to not more than four years 
In any one activity at this University. 

3. Students are ineligible after having been registered for six years in 
any college. Registration for any part of any year will count as a year 
Of participation. 


HI. COMPETITIVE INTERCOLLEGIATE ACTIVITIES? 
. 1. To represent the University in any undergraduate competitive 
Intercollegiate activity, students must be undergraduate candidates for a 
degree and not on probation. 


the Faculty Committee on 
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El; A classification of student activities may be obtained 
“ligibility 
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for minor activities and at least 
activities. 


N 


3. 
tests, students must have been in residence at this University at least two 
semesters or one semester and a summer session, during which they must 
have completed not less than eighteen semester-hours for minor activities 
or not less than twenty-four semester-hours for major activities. 

4. No student may participate in any one intercollegiate activity for а 
| seasons at this University or elsewhere, 
n competition. 

T 


5. Students are ineligible after 


ter having been registered for six years іп 


total of more than three annu 


1 1 
exclusive of freshn 


any college. Registration for any part of any year will count as a year 
ot participation. 


R то Drop S N 
NIGHT ТО IJROP STUDENTS 


right is reserved by tl 


the University to drop any student from the 


University, or from any class or classes, whenever, in the interest of the 
student or the University, the 


visable 


University administration deems it ad- 
to do so. 
STUDENT LIFI 
LIVING ACCOMMODATIONS 


For the benefit of nonresid 


nt men a register of rooms which have 


and approved is kept in the office of the Director ot 
Women’s Personnel Guidance, where inquiries in respect to housing 
faci ties should be addressed. 


been inspected 


Single rooms usually range in price from $20 to $30 a month, and 
double rooms from $10 to $20 a month a person. Rooms with board, 
including breakfast and dinner, cost from $40 to $50 a month a person. 

It is advisable for students to reach the University two or three days 
before the opening of the term in order that they may become established 
in satisfactory living quarters before class work begins. 


WOMEN STUDENTS 


The Hattie M. Strong Residence Hall is open to women students 
registered in the University. This residence provides a comfortable 
home on the University Yard and near to the center of Washington. 

Forms for application for room reservations, together with detailed 
information about the dormitory, may be obtained from the Director о! 
Women’s Personnel Guidance, The George Washington University, 
Washington, D.C. 


Such students must be registered for at least nine semester-hours 
twelve semester-hours for major 


> Ж es : 
Previous to each season of participation, except for freshman con- 


All women students under twenty-three years of age must have their 
residences approved by the Director of Women’s Personnel Guidance, 
nily or relatives. Registration is not com- 


unless they are living with f: 
plete until such approval is given. 


PLACEMENT OFFIC! 


The Placement Office is maintained to assist graduates and students 


in finding positions for which their college work has prepared them, and 
to cooperate with employers who wish to fill vacancies. Enrollment is 
Open to alumni members and students of the University without charge 
for placement. 

For further information address the Placement Office, The George 
Washington University, Washington, D.C. 


An employment service is operated to assist self-suppporting students 
in finding employment. The University offers every possible assistance, 
but success in self-support depends upon the student himself. 

Prospective students who expect to earn any part of their expenses 
and who do not have definite appointments to positions before coming to 
Washington, should have the means of support for at least one semester. 
A minimum budget of $100 a month is recommended. 

Many out-of-town students secure positions in the Departments of 
the Government in Washington by taking the United States Civil Service 
examinations in their home States. The hours of employment permit 
them to pursue a college course in the late afternoon and evening. 


HEALTH ADMINISTRATION 


The payment of the University fee entitles students to health services 


hereinafter described. Through reports from the students and University 
Officials, the University attempts to keep informed as to all cases of illness 


among its students. 

Jude: (1) The physical examination of all stu- 
агу schools ;* (2) three visits by the University 
Physician or surgeon, office or home, in any one illness, exclusive of a 
Specialist, surgical operation, laboratory, or X-ray examination; (3) hos- 
Pitalization, including board, medicine, and nursing in the University 


Medical privileges 


de; 
tents entering from second 


Hospital for not more than two weeks during a school year—the neces- 
Sity to be determined by the Director of Health Administration. The 
duration of hospitalization period (maximum, two w eeks) is also to be 


determined by the Director of Health Administration. 


ar for a phys examination during the 


. 
A charge of $2 
Period ty 
1 set for this pu 
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This medical benefit does not include treatment for illness or disability 
incurred previous to the University term or prior to payment of the Uni- 
versity registration fee. 

Students are allowed, if they so desire, to engage physicians and nurses 
of their own choice, but when they do so they will be responsible for the 
fees charged. 

Rules: (1) The Director of Health Administration is empowered E 
limit or deny the medical benefits where, in his discretion, a student has, 
by his misconduct or breach of the rules of the University, made himself 
ineligible; (2) the Director of Health Administration has authority to 
determine the necessity and length of hospitalization; (3) students who 
have severed their connection with the 1 niversity are ineligible for med- 


ical benefits; (4) students intending to train for athletic teams are v 
quired to pass a thorough examination at the beginning of each semester; 
(5) the above regulations apply also during the Summer Sessions of the 
University. 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


The courses of instruction in Law are listed on pages 23-27. 


THE DEGREES 


- aha Ў 4 Я 1 i 

Upon the satisfactory completion of the requirements of the La 
School, the degree of Bachelor of Laws, Juris Doctor, or Master of Laws 
is conferred. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE BACHELOR OF LAWS DEGREE 


. . ° e > | n 
To be recommended for this degree a student must satisfy the d 
: b x x -ribed 
residence, and scholarship requirements and must complete the ргеѕсгі 
number of credits and required subjects, 


RESIDENCE 


The residence requirement for this degree is three academic years 
for full-time students or four academic years for students with limited 
schedules. A year’s attendance in the late afternoon classes for student 
with limited schedules is counted as residence for three fourths of a year. 
In the case of students admitted with advanced standing, at least one 
full year of this residence requirement must be spent in The George 
Washington University. x 

A student who at the end of any regular period of residence—the first 
semester, the second semester, or the summer session—has completed 
subjects which equal in semester-hours the total number of semester- 
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hours required for the degree for which he is a candidate, but has failed 
to complete the full residence requirements for that degree, must be in 
residence during additional periods sufficient to satisfy completely the 
residence requirements. In all such cases the student must be in residence 
during the entire period and must satisfy the attendance requirements of, 
and pass the examination in, at least one subject. 


CURRICULUM REQUIREMENTS 
The curriculum leading to the degree of Bachelor of Laws is set forth 
in the “Plan of Study” below. The successful completion of the courses 
there listed is required for the degree. The credit requirement is a 


minimum of eighty semester-hours. 


PATENT LAW CURRICULUM 

To provide training for students who plan to specialize in Patent Law, 

the courses in Substantive Patent Law, Patent Office Practice, and 

Patent Moot Court are offered as third-year electives. They may be 

counted toward the degree of Bachelor of Laws or Juris Doctor, or they 
may be taken by qualified students not candidates for a degree. 


SCHOLARSHIP 


The eighty semester-hours of work required for the LL.B. degree must 
be completed with a general average of at least C (65). 


Honors 


The degree of Bachelor of Laws or of Juris Doctor “with distinction” 
will be awarded students who obtain a general average of 4 in the work 


tor the degree. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREE OF JURIS DOCTOR (J.D.) 


To be recommended for this degree the student must have received 
the degree of Bachelor of Arts or an equivalent degree before his admission 
to the Law School. He must have completed a residence period of three 
academic years for full-time students or four academic years for students 
With limited schedules. He must have completed eighty semester-hours 
With a general average of at least В (75). 

In addition to the subjects required for the degree of Bachelor of Laws, 
he must have completed the course in Roman Law and Principles of the 
Civil Law, must have been elected to the board of student editors of The 
George Washington Law Review in accordance with the requirements 
laid down by the faculty for such election, and must have done acceptable 


Work as a member of the board for one academic year. 


Washington University 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE MASTER OF LAWS DEGREE 

Candidates for the degree of Master of Laws must complete twenty 
semester-hours of work in subjects not counted toward the degree of 
Bachelor of Laws. 

This degree will not be conferred until one academic year after the 
candidate receives the degree of Bachelor of Laws. All requirements 
must be completed in not exceeding two years after registration for the 
work for the degree. 

SCHOLARSHIP 

All courses taken for the Master's degree must be completed with a 

grade of at least C in each subject and a general average of not less than B. 


REQUIRED SUBJECTS ) 
Trusts, Conflict of Laws, and Constitutional Law must be included ш 
the course for the degree of Master of Laws if not previously taken. No 
first-year subject and no second-year required subject may be counted 
toward this degree. 
PLAN OF STUDY 
The subject matter is so arranged in the curriculum as to give an 
understanding of the relations between subjects. For this reason the 
subjects, except where special permission has been given, must be taken 
in the order provided for in the plan of instruction. 
| Candidates for the degree of Juris Doctor (J.D.) must complete the 
| required subjects shown below in the Plan of Study and in addition the 
course in Roman Law and Principles of the Civil Law and satisfactory 
service as members of the Board of Student Editors of The George 
| Washington Law Review. | 
| Candidates for the degree of Master of Laws may elect and count Í 
toward that degree third-year subjects not already counted toward the : 
degree of Bachelor of Laws. | 


N , Sem Sem. l 
| First Year hrs. Second Year hrs. А 
| Civil Procedure................. 4 Bills and Notes...............** н 
ee AM 4 Constitutional Law I.........:** 4 
І Criminal Law and Procedure..... 4 Equity 1.555, EOE vuv АТ : 
| a d AN 4 Evidence... ..o...ooo...... cues 4 t 
І ЕУ утаат 4 Property III ..................* 1 i 
| Torts & — ER. 
| - Total. dior. vont OFS 28 
LENS оо AER AN 28 
| Third Year E 
Business Associations............ 4 
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Courses from which electives may be selected are as follows: For the 


first and second years, Agency (4), Contracts II (4), Domestic Relations 
(2), Sales (4); for the third year and for the Master of Laws degree, 
Admiralty (2), Bankruptcy (2), Briefmaking (1), Conflict of Laws (4), 
Constitutional Law II (4), Equity II (2), Federal Jurisdiction (2), 
sovernment Corporations (2), Insurance (2), Labor Law (2), Munici- 
pal Corporations (2), Organization and Financial Management of Cor- 
porations (2), Patent Law (4), Patent Moot Court (4), Public Utilities 
(2), Roman Law and Principles of the Civil: Law (4), Taxation (4), 
Trade Regulation (4), Trusts (4). Figures in parentheses indicate the 
number of semester-hours of credit. 


Hours OF INSTRUCTION 


Ihe regular course for full-time students is gi 
I p.m. Employed students may take the regular course in the classes 
held at 5.10 and 6.10 p.m. 


¡en trom 9.10 a.m. to 


SUMMER SESSIONS 


Work is conducted in the Law School during the Summer Sessions of 
the University. This work is in two terms of six weeks each. The 
requirements for admission and standards of work are the same as those 
Of the two semesters of the regular academic year. Instruction is given 
by members of the regular faculty and by teachers invited from other 
approved law schools. The Summer Sessions for 1937 will begin on June 
14. The first term will end July 28. The second term will begin on 
July 29, and the Summer Sessions will end September 11. The following 
Courses will be given: first term—Property 1, Agency, Bills and Notes, 
and Taxation: second term—Torts, Domestic Relations, Trusts, and 
Business Associations. Classes will meet in the late afternoon from 5.10 
until 7. Four semester-hours' credit will be given for each subject 
completed. 


For catalogues, application blanks, and further information, address 
the Director of Admissions, The George Washington University, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION IN LAW 


The courses of instruction listed below are subject to some slight 
change. The University reserves the right to withdraw any course an- 
nounced. 

The number which precedes the name of a course indicates the semester 
in which that course is offered. An odd number indicates that the course 
is offered in the first semester; an even number, that it is offered in the 
second semester; and a double number (e.g., 157-58), that it begins 
in the first semester and continues in the second. 

First-year courses are numbered from 101 to 200; second-year courses, 
from 201 to 300; third-year courses, from 301 to 400; and graduate 
Courses, trom 401 to 500. 

The number of semester-hours of credit given for the satisfactory 
completion of a course is indicated in parentheses after the name of the 
course. Thus, a year course giving two hours of credit each semester 
is marked (2-2), and a semester course giving two hours of credit is 


marked (2). 


105-6 Civil Procedure (2-2) Fryer, Mechem 
Case book to be announced. Section A, Tues., 9.10 a.m., and 
Wed., 11.10 a.m. Section В, Tues., 5.10 and 6.10 p.m. 
111-12 Contracts I (2-2) McIntire, Ward 
Williston’s Cases on Contracts, 3d ed. Section A, Wed., 12.10 
p.m., and Thurs., 9.10 a.m. Section В, Mon., 5.10 and 6.10 
p.m. Section C, Tues., 5.10 and 6.10 p.m. 
114 Contracts Special (4) Ward 
Williston’s Cases on Contracts, 3d ed. Mon. and Tues., 5.10 
and 6.10 p. m. 
123-24 Criminal Law and Procedure (2-2) Compton, Kirkland 
Harno’s Cases on Criminal Law. Section A, Thurs., 12.10 
p.m., and Fri., 11.10 a.m. Section B, Thurs., 5.10 and 6.10 p.m. 
Section C, Wed., 5.10 and 6.10 p.m. 
Kirkland 


126 Criminal Law Special (4) 
Thurs. and Fri., 5.10 and 


Harno’s Cases on Criminal Law. 
6.10 p.m. 


129-30 The Judicial Process and the Use of Legal Materials (2-2) 
Benson 


Section A, Mon. and Wed., 9.10 a.m. Section B, Tues., 5.10 and 
6.10 p.m. Section C, Mon., 5.10 and 6.10 p.m. 


(23) 


The George Washington Unive rsity 


133-34 Property I (2-2) Fryer 
Bigelow’s Cases on Personal Property, 2d ed., 1931; materials 
on the study of law; remedies and the term “property”; Fryers 
Readings on Personal Property. Section A, Mon., 11.10 a.m» 
and Fri., 9.10 a.m. Section B, Fri., 5.10 and 6.10 p.m. Section 
C, Thurs., 5.10 and 6.10 p.m. 

Summer Sessions 1937 (4)—daily except Sat., 5.10 and 6.10 
p.m., first term (Spaulding). 


137-38 Property II (2-2) Spaulding 
Fraser’s Cases on Property, vols. I and II. Section A, Tues. 
and Thurs., 11.10 a.m. Section B, Tues., 5.10 and 6.10 p.m. 


141-42 Torts (2-2) Van Vleck, Ward 
Section A, Beale’s edition of Ames and Smith’s Cases, Mon. 
and Fri., 12.10 p.m. Section В, Bohlen’s Cases on Torts, Wed., 


5.10 and 6.10 p.m. Section С, Bohlen’s Cases on Torts, Fri., 
5.10 and 6.10 p.m. 


Summer Sessions 1937 (4)—daily except Sat., 5.10 and 6.10 
p.m., second term (Ward). 


201-2 Agency (2-2) Compton 
Case book to be announced. Section A, Mon. and Wed., 12-10 
p.m. Section B, Wed., 5.10 and 6.10 p.m. ‹ 
Summer Sessions 1937 (4)—daily except Sat., 5.10 and 6.10 
p-m., first term (McIntire). 


209-10 Bills and Notes (2-2) Oppenheim, Spaulding 
Britton’s Cases on Bills and Notes, 2d ed. Section A, Mon. and 
Wed., 9.10 a.m., Tues. and Thurs., 11.10 a.m.; first semester 
only. Section B, Mon., 5.10 and 6.10 p.m. 
Summer Sessions 1937 (4)—daily except Sat., 5.10 and 6.10 
p.m., first term. 


- A ara ollier 

213-14 Constitutional Law 1 (2-2) ge 
Dodd’s Cases on Constitutional Law, 2d ed. Section A, Wed. 
and Fri., 11.10 a.m. Section В, Tues., 5.10 and 6.10 p.m. 


з 1 
215-16 Contracts II (2-2) Mol 
Case book to be announced. Section A, Thurs. and Fri., 12.10 

p.m. Section В, Thurs., 5.10 and 6.10 p.m. 


: : y on 
217-18 Domestic Relations (4) Compt 

Summer Sessions 1937—daily except Sat, 5.10 and 6.10 p.m» 
second term. 


The Law School 
r z : А 
219-20 Eguity I (2-2) Spaulding 
| Chafee and Simpson’s Cases on Equity. Section A, Mon., 10.10 
a.m., and Fri., 9.10 a.m. Section В, Fri., 5.10 and 6.10 p.m. 
Я 
1 223-24 Evidence (2-2) Latimer, Fryer 


Hinton’s Cases on Evidence, 2d ed., 1931. Section A, Mon. 
) and Wed., 9.10 a.m., Tues. and Thurs., 11.10 a.m.: second 
semester only. Section B, Mon., 5.10 and 6.10 p.m. 


у 241-42 Property ПІ (2-2) Вепѕоп 
Kirkwood’s Cases оп Сопуеуапсеѕ; Месһет and Atkinson’s 
Cases on Wills and Administration. Section A, Tues. and 
Thurs., 9.10 a.m. Section B, Wed., 5.10 and 6.10 p.m. 


Sales (4) 
Williston and McCurdy’s Cases, 1932. Tues. and Fri., 5.10 and 


N 
л 
N 


6.10 p.m. 


261-62 Trusts (2-2) Moll 
Scott's Cases on Trusts, 2d ed. Section A, Tues., 11.10 a.m., 

and Fri., 10.10 a.m. Section B, Wed., 5.10 and 6.10 p.m. 
Summer Sessions 1937 (4)—daily except Sat., 5.10 and 6.10 


p.m., second term. 


303-4 Administrative Law (2-2) Davison 
Frankfurter and Davison’s Cases on Administrative Law. 
Section A, Mon., 11.10 a.m., and Thurs., 10.10 a.m. Section B, 


Mon., 5.10 and 6.10 p.m. 


311-12 Business Associations (2-2) Davison 
Frey’s Cases on Business Association. Section A, Wed., 10.10 

a.m., and Fri., 11.10 a.m. Section B, Fri., 5.10 and 6.10 p.m. 
Summer Sessions 1937 (4)—daily except Sat., 5.10 and 6.10 


p.m., second term (Latty). 


315-16 Conflict of Laws (2-2) Van Vleck 
Case book to be announced. Section A, Wed. and Thurs., 


11.10 a.m. Section B, Thurs., 5.10 and 6.10 p.m. 


317-18 Constitutional Law II (2-2) Collier 
Dodd’s Cases on Constitutional Law and supplemental material. 


Mon., 5.10 and 6.10 p.m. 


321-22 Current Decisions and Legislation (2-2) McIntire 
Open only to members of the student editorial board of The 
George Washington Law Review. Hours to be arranged. 


The George Washington Unive rsıty 


323 Equity II (2) Spaulding 
Chafee’s Cases on Equitable Relief against Torts; Ames’s Cases 
on Equity, Vol. II. Wed., 5.10 and 6.10 p.m. 


326 Federal Jurisdiction (2) Davison 
Frankfurter and Katz’s Cases on Federal Jurisdiction. Thurs., 
5.10 and 6.10 p.m. 


۴ 
329 Insurance (2) Ward 
Patterson’s Cases on Insurance. Tues., 5.10 and 6.10 p.m. 


332 Labor Law (2) 


Landis’ Cases on Labor Law. Wed., 5.10 and 6.10 p.m. 


333 Legal Bibliography and Briefmaking (1) Miller 
Section A, Fri., 9.10 a.m. Section В, hour to be announced. 


335-36 Moot Court (2-2) Latimer, Cox, Hall, Gordon, Edgerton 
Open only to students who have completed fifty semester-hours. 
Prerequisite: Law 105-6 and 223-24. Section A, Sat., 9.10 and 
10.10 a.m. Section В, Wed., 5.10 and 6.10 p.m. 


— 


341 Municipal Corporations (2) McIntire 


Tooke’s Cases, 2d ed. Fri., 5.10 and 6.10 p.m. 


344 Organization and Financial Management of Gorporations (2) 
Compton 
Case book to be announced. Mon., 5.10 and 6.10 p.m. 


345-46 Patent Law (2-2) Sutton 


Substantive patent law and patent-office practice. Mon., 5.10 
and 6.10 p.m. 


349-50 Patent Moot Court (2-2) Hudson 


This course may be elected instead of Law 335-36 to satisty M 
Moot Court requirement. Both subjects may not be counte 
toward a degree. Wed., 5.10 and 6.10 p.m. 


353 Public Utilities (2) Davison 
Welch et al., Cases on Public Utility Regulation. Thurs., 5-10 
and 6.10 p.m. 


359-60 Taxation (2-2) Collier 
Magill and Maguire’s Cases, 1936 ed. Fri., 5.10 and 6.10 p.m. 

Summer Sessions 1937 (4)—daily except Sat., 5.10 and 6.10 
p.m., first term. 


еч 
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365 Trade Regulation (4) Oppenheim 


{ 
401 


403 


406 


415—16 


429-30 


Oppenheim’s Cases on Trade Regulation. Thurs. and Fri., 
5.10 and 6.10 p.m. 


Admiralty 2) Alden 


Sayre’s Cases on Admiralty. Mon., 5.10 and 6.10 p.m. 


Bankruptcy (2) Compton 
Case book to be announced. Tues., 5.10 and 6.10 p.m. 


Government Corporations (2) McIntire 
Study of special problems. Fri., 5.10 and 6.10 p.m. 

International Law (2-2) Murdock 
Hudson’s Cases on International Law. Thurs., 5.10 and 6.10 p.m. 
Roman Law and Principles of the Civil Law (2-2) Moll 


Materials to be announced. Tues., 5.10 and 6.10 p.m. 
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